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Frank Jacob and Carsten Schapkow 
1 Nationalism in a Transnational Age: 
An Introduction 


We might believe we live in a postmodern and postnational world. And we 
might want to believe that a transnational age will secure peace, but the truth 
is, as political scientist and Princeton University professor Jan-Werner Miiller 
emphasized in 2019, that “[t]here appears to be one indisputable global trend 
today: the rise of nationalism.”' It is also true that regardless of the wish to es- 
tablish a postnationalist, transnationalist political order that would represent a 
more global reply to the political issues of the 21st century,” we, as Andreas 
Wimmer, another political scientist, worded it, “[w]ith a few exceptions... are 
all nationalists today.”? The latter, at the same time, emphasizes that “[n]ation- 
alism provided the answer to the classic boundary question of democracy: Who 
are the people in whose name the government should rule?”* It is in particular 
the power question, or the related fear of people to lose power and status in 
their existent national order, that makes them fear the impact of changes, as 
they are representative of the globalization of the economy or increasing migra- 
tion.’ While, for philosopher Kwame Anthony Appiah, “[t]he modern nation- 
state has always been a community too large for everyone to meet face-to-face; 
it has always been held together not by literal companionship but by imagina- 
tive identification,”® today, the ingroup-identity resembling the nation is get- 
ting related to the fear of the out-group(s) instead of embracing migration as a 
chance to extend the spiritual principle of the nation to include other, different, 
and maybe foreign values.’ 





1 Jan-Werner Miiller, “False Flags: The Myth of the Nationalist Resurgence,” Foreign Affairs 
98, no. 2 (2019): 35. 

2 Frank Jacob, #FUCK2020: Impulse zu den Krisen und Herausforderungen des 21. Jahrhunderts 
(Marburg: Biichner, 2021). 

3 Andreas Wimmer, “Why Nationalism Works: And Why It Isn’t Going Away,” Foreign Affairs 
98, no. 2 (2019): 28. 

4 Ibid., 30. 

5 Jiirgen Osterhammel, “Nationalism and Globalization,” in The Oxford Handbook of the 
History of Nationalism, ed. John Breuilly, 2nd ed. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2016), 
694-709. 

6 Kwame Anthony Appiah, “The Importance of Elsewhere: In Defense of Cosmopolitanism,” 
Foreign Affairs 98, no. 2 (2019): 26. 

7 Michael Thumann, Der neue Nationalismus: Die Wiederkehr einer totgeglaubten Ideologie 
(Berlin: Die Andere Bibliothek, 2020). 
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When French historian and orientalist Ernest Renan (1823-1892) defined 
the nation in 1882, he focused on shared pasts and a consensus for the future 
that would determine its existence in the first place: 


A nation is a soul, a spiritual principle. Two things, which in truth are but one, constitute 
this soul or spiritual principle. One lies in the past, one in the present. One is the posses- 
sion in common of a rich legacy of memories; the other is present-day consent, the desire 
to live together, the will to perpetuate the value of the heritage that one has received in an 
undivided form. Man, Gentlemen, does not improvise. The nation, like the individual, is 
the culmination of a long past of endeavours, sacrifice, and devotion. Of all cults, that of 
the ancestors is the most legitimate, for the ancestors have made us what we are. A heroic 
past, great men, glory (by which I understand genuine glory), this is the social capital 
upon which one bases a national idea. To have common glories in the past and to have a 
common will in the present; to have performed great deeds together, to wish to perform 
still more — these are the essential conditions for being a people. One loves in proportion 
to the sacrifices to which one has consented, and in proportion to the ills that one has 
suffered. One loves the house that one has built and that one has handed down. The Spar- 
tan song - “We are what you were; we will be what you are” — is, in its simplicity, the 
abridged hymn of every patrie.® 


What in today’s globalized age, as in moments of national formations of the 
past, e.g. upheavals against foreign rule, nevertheless still plays an important 
role in forging the bonds between people is the Other the nation is supposed to 
be abstracted from. Literary scholar and semiotician Yuri Lotman emphasized 
this opposition between the J and a culturally different Other in his work Uni- 
verse of the Mind: A Semiotic Theory of Culture (1990) as well, when he states 
with regard to literary texts that “The laws of construction of the artistic text are 
very largely the laws of the construction of culture as a whole. Hence culture 
itself can be treated both as the sum of the messages circulated by various ad- 
dressers (for each of them the addressee is ‘another’, ‘s/he’), and as one mes- 
sage transmitted by the collective ‘I’ of humanity to itself. From this point of 
view human culture is a vast example of autocommunication.”” With regard to 
the creation and communication of the nation, one can also emphasize this self — 
or autocommunication within the group that shares a nation that is communi- 
cated in abstraction to a specific Other. 

This Other could have been the colonial power that a nationalist movement 
was directed toward, it could have been the enemy of a war against which the 


8 Ernest Renan, “A Lecture Delivered at the Sorbonne, 11 March 1882: ‘Qu’est-ce qu’une na- 
tion’,” in Oeuvres Completes, vol. 1 (Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 1947), 887-907. 

9 Yuri Lotman, Universe of the Mind: A Semiotic Theory of Culture, transl. by Ann Shukman 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1990), 33. Also see Juri Lotman, Culture and Explosion, 


transl. by Wilma Clark (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2009), 136. 
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national spirit was assembled, but the nation was usually established in coun- 
tering a different, foreign, and opposite identity. The fact that we are currently 
facing a tremendous increase in nationalist tensions around the world is there- 
fore without any doubt related to the large numbers of international migrants — 
260 million were counted by the UN in 2017!° — who are often considered a 
threat to the national integrity of a nation state, although the latter is in no real 
danger. As much as the nation itself is imagined," so is the menace it is facing 
from international migration.” 

The nation, which needs to be abstracted from the idea of homeland that 
can be the base of an almost romantic idealization, i.e. patriotism,” must be 
considered as an idea with an implied political meaning and can be changed 
and redefined by every generation that needs to decide the extent to which the 
national values of the past are supposed to be the national values of the future. 
A nation is consequently nothing that is written in stone, although often related 
to semiotic images and codes,“ but something that is in steady transformation. 
This also means that every generation has to redefine the canon of moral, ethi- 
cal, cultural, and political standards that have to be applied when forging the 
new idea of a nation. The United States can serve as an example for this trans- 
formation here. While the US nation in 1776 was a white, Christian, male, and 
unfree one, the one at the end of the 20th century was supposed to be a multicul- 
tural, multireligious, human, and free one, although this idea was challenged by 
the Trump era of recent years that left a fractured and divided US nation.” National 
divisions within an existent nation state are nothing new if one takes a look into 
US history in particular, as the Civil War was one between two different national 
concepts as well. National segregation is a problem nation states could face in the 


10 Appiah, “The Importance of Elsewhere,” 26. 

11 Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origin and Spread of National- 
ism (London: Verso, 1983). 

12 Frank Jacob and Adam Luedtke, “Introduction: Migration and the Nation State,” in Migra- 
tion and the Crisis of the Modern Nation State?, ed. Frank Jacob and Adam Luedtke (Wilming- 
ton, DE: Vernon Press, 2018), v—xiv. 

13 For a theoretical reflection on these differences see, among others, Ivano Cavallini, ed. Na- 
tion and/or Homeland: Identity in 19th-Century Music and Literature Between Central and Medi- 
terranean Europe (Milano/Udine: Mimesis, 2014). 

14 See, among others, Umberto Eco, Inventing the Enemy (Boston: Mariner Books, 2013); Fran- 
cesco Mangiapane and Tiziana Migliore, eds. Images of Europe: The Union between Federation 
and Separation (Cham: Springer 2021). 

15 Frank Jacob, “Joe Bidens Krux: Die USA und die gespaltene Nation,” November 25, 2020, 
https://jacobschreibtgeschichteonline.net/2020/11/25/joe-bidens-krux-die-usa-und-die-gespal 
tene-nation/. 
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2ist century as well, e.g. with regard to the division of Sudan or to the nationalist 
independence movements in Catalonia in Spain or Scotland in the UK. It is espe- 
cially in times of crisis that nationalist emotions gain ground, and the current 
COVID-19 pandemic seems to have triggered responses that were based on such 
nationalist feelings.’ 

Nationalism may have intensified, but the pandemic is different from one 
form of nationalism that determined the nation state-building experience of the 
“long” 19th century.’” In general, it seems appropriate to divide between two 
different types of nationalism. The first one is a pre-nation state nationalism, a 
movement to establish a state based on a specific nation that is shared by those 
who drive the state-building process forward. The second type would then be a 
post-nation state nationalism, an overexpression of nationalist ambition that 
could either be directed against an internal minority living in the borders of the 
nation state or against an external competitor who, due to the necessary accu- 
mulation of capital and the securing of resources, becomes an enemy of the na- 
tion.'* The rivalry of the superpowers in the era of the Cold War overshadowed 
or even catalyzed these nationalist rivalries into the struggle between two larger 
political systems. When the conflict was eventually over in the late 1980s and 
early 1990s, people were willing to believe that this would also mean the end of 
nationalism or, as American historian Jill Lepore worded it: 


The nation-state was in decline, said the wise men of the time. The world had grown 
global. Why bother to study the nation? Nationalism, an infant in the nineteenth century, 
had become, in the first half of the twentieth, a monster. But in the second half, it was 
nearly dead — a stumbling, ghastly wraith, at least outside postcolonial states. And histor- 
ians seemed to believe that if they stopped studying it, it would die sooner: starved, ne- 
glected, and abandoned.” 


Francis Fukuyama’s most important achievement was probably nothing other than 
explaining to American readers the philosophical ideas of Immanuel Kant (1724- 
1804) and Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831) about eternal peace as a 


16 Stephan Lesenich, “Corona-Nationalismus: Auch die Solidaritat bleibt daheim,” in Die Welt 
nach Corona: Von den Risiken des Kapitalismus, den Nebenwirkungen des Ausnahmezustands 
und der kommenden Gesellschaft, ed. Dieter F. Bertz (Berlin: Bertz + Fischer, 2021), 143-148. 

17 Franz J. Bauer, Das “lange” 19. Jahrhundert (1789-1917): Profil einer Epoche, 4th rev. ed. 
(Stuttgart: Reclam, 2017). 

18 Rosa Luxemburg, Die Akkumulation des Kapitals: Ein Beitrag zur dkonomischen Erkldrung 
des Imperialismus (Berlin: Paul Singer, 1913), https://www.marxists.org/deutsch/archiv/luxem 
burg/1913/akkkap/index.htm. 

19 Jill Lepore, “A New Americanism: Why a Nation Needs a National Story,” Foreign Affairs 
98, no. 2 (2019): 10. 
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consequence of liberal ideas and the end of history, respectively,”° and putting 
them in a modern-day context. Yet while Fukushima was “hardly alone in pro- 
nouncing nationalism all but dead,”” he was probably the most influential.” 

Many other academics expected that humanity would reach a political 
order beyond the nation state, such as Jiirgen Habermas, who anticipated a 
“post-national constellation,”*? or others who regarded the nation to be an 
outdated concept.” At the same time, the thesis that nationalism has re- 
turned since the beginning of the 21st century is somehow misleading, as it 
had never really disappeared, although the political climate at the end of the 
20th century seemed to promise a transnational future instead.”” However, 
nationalism is strong again and might even intensify as a consequence of the 
present pandemic. Regardless of its rather bad connotation among intellec- 
tuals,*° the end of the Soviet Union marked the starting point for a new rise 
of nationalist forces, and “the world has become a world of nation-states 
governed according to nationalist principles.””” Wimmer warned readers in 
2019 that “[i]n both the developed and the developing world, nationalism is 
here to stay,”*8 and as far as we can presently grasp the impact of the global pan- 
demic, it seems safe to say that he will be right with regard to this evaluation. 

The nationalism that has evolved in the last two decades is a new form that 
not only questions globalization as such but also the wish to live in a more 
transnational world.”? Regardless of the dangers, and as US biologist Robert 


20 Immanuel Kant, Zum ewigen Frieden: Ein philosophischer Entwurf, ed. Rudolf Malter (Stutt- 
gart: Reclam, 2008 [1795]); Georg W. F. Hegel, Philosophy of History (New York: Dover, 1956). 
See also Howard Williams, “The End of History in Hegel and Marx,” The European Legacy 2, 
no. 3 (1997): 557-566. 

21 Lepore, “A New Americanism,” 10. 

22 Francis Fukuyama, The End of History and the Last Man (New York: Free Press, 1992). 

23 Jiirgen Habermas, Die postnationale Konstellation: Politische Essays (Berlin: Suhrkamp, 1998). 
24 Ulrike Guérot, “Wir brauchen die Nation nicht mehr,” Der Standard, May 2, 2017, https:// 
www.derstandard.at/story/2000056814520/politologin-guerot-wir-brauchen-die-nation-nicht- 
mehr, cited in Sina Arnold, Sebastian Bischoff and Jana K6nig, “Postnationale Potenziale: 
Praktiken jenseits der Nation,” Aus Politik und Zeitgeschichte 68, no. 48 (2018): 2. A survey of 
the discussion is provided by Arnold et al. as well. 

25 Christian Geulen, “Zur ‘Wiederkehr’ des Nationalismus,” Aus Politik und Zeitgeschichte 68, 
no. 48 (2018): 4. 

26 Wimmer, “Why Nationalism Works,” 27. 

27 Ibid., 28. 

28 Ibid., 34. 

29 Colin Crouch, “Der Nationalismus globalisiert sich,” ZEIT Online, February 11, 2017, http:// 
www.zeit.de/wirtschaft/2017—02/globalisierung-widerstand-rechte-nationalismus-donald- 
trump-marine-le-pen-is/komplettansicht. 
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Sapolsky correctly remarked, “[t]oday, this toxic brand of nationalism is making 
a comeback across the globe, spurred on by political leaders eager to exploit it 
for electoral advantage.”*° The rise of nationalism, however, not only happened 
in accordance with a crisis of our global age, but also because it was used in a 
variation, namely “nationalist populism.”*! Political leaders of right-wing move- 
ments and state leaders like Donald Trump, Vladimir Putin, and Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan used people’s concerns and anxieties in their countries to pave their 
own way to power, applying the “political business model is permanent culture 
war”*’ to represent a “very loud minority”** that fears to lose its own social stand- 
ing within society and considers it threatened by transnational forces or an in- 
crease of progressive liberalism, democratic socialism, or other “menaces” like 
global migration. Through their political strategies, the new nationalists threaten 
the future of transnational visions like the European Union, which is still suffer- 
ing from its primary forms of affiliation, i.e. the nation state. 

It was skepticism over Europe that made British Prime Minister Theresa 
May explain in October 2016 that “if you believe you are a citizen of the world, 
you are a citizen of nowhere.”*’ And her successor Boris Johnson noticeably 
continued to intensify the nationalist emotions toward the final Brexit, leaving 
Britain alone in a time of crisis and facing new pro-European separatist nation- 
alism within. While true Europeans in the sense of the word tried to defend a 
union based on values and a federation the different nations would find a new 
identity in, the nationalist ambitions in the respective nation states prevented a 
re-formulation of the single nations according to such a plan.*° 

Anti-European skepticism was also stimulated by the so-called “refugee crisis,” 
which gave populist right-wing movements fodder for their anti-liberal cannons 
and a narrative to channel the fear and anxiety of people who felt a loss of status 
to be imminent and thereby to gain considerable support in many countries.?” New 


30 Robert Sapolsky, “This Is Your Brain on Nationalism,” Foreign Affairs 98, no. 2 (2019): 47. 
31 Miiller, “False Flags,” 35. 

32 Ibid., 36. 

33 Ibid., 38. 

34 Geulen, “Zur ‘Wiederkehr’,” 8. 

35 Appiah, “The Importance of Elsewhere,” 20. 

36 Bruno Latour, Down to Earth: Politics in the New Climatic Regime (Cambridge: Polity Press, 
2018), 99-107. 

37 Crouch, “Der Nationalismus globalisiert sich.” See also Martin Sabrow, “Hocke und wir,” 
Zeitgeschichte-online, January 25, 2017, http://www.zeitgeschichte-online.de/kommentar/ 
hoecke-und-wir. 
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“politicians”*® like Trump, Viktor Orban, and others would use these fears, the re- 
jection of a progressive democracy and its representatives also in the media, 
i.e. the “establishment,” the rejection of an economic globalization that caused 
job losses for national economies, and the rejection of immigration in order to 
change the cultural demographics of a country.?? The new political leaders that 
represent neo-nationalism, no matter if we call it Trumpism,*° Orbanism,“! or 
neo-Ottomanism,”” in some way also represent a form of Orwellian “brute authori- 
tarianism” steadily contesting facts and representing alternative narratives to 
history and contemporary issues alike.*? Older national narratives not only in 
these authoritarian regimes but also in totalitarian ones, i.e. China and Russia, 
are replaced with new ones that put their focus on blood, faith — in the political 
or religious sense —, and heritage instead of moral values and solidary ethics.** 
The language they use for their claims is very different from what people ex- 
pected from politicians in the past, but this is also what makes the populist na- 
tionalists so appealing for a loud group of supporters: “These men all constantly 
joke about private parts, fucking and shitting, often partnered with boasts 
about excessive screwing, eating and drinking. Their bawdy lingo tells us more 
about their political strategy and strengths than any manifesto: populism and 
penis jokes go hand in hand.””” 


38 Trump in particular argued that he was not a politician but a successful businessman, and 
always claimed he would “drain the swamp” of the political capital. Adam Soboczynski, “Don- 
ald Trump: ‘Wir werden unsere Nation mit amerikanischen Handen wieder aufbauen’,” Die 
Zeit 5 (2017), January 26, 2017, http://www.zeit.de/2017/05/donald-trump-politische-kommuni 
kation-rhetorik-sprache/komplettansicht. 

39 Such views were often backed by populist authors. As an example, among others, see Ann 
Coulter, Adios, America: The Left’s Plan to Turn Our Country into a Third World Hellhole (Wash- 
ington, DC: Regnery Publishing, 2016). On the impact of such books in the American context, 
see Nicole Hemmer, Messengers of the Right: Conservative Media and the Transformation of 
American Politics (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2016). 

40 Regula Stampfli, Trumpism: Ein Phdnomen verdndert die Welt (Basel: Miinsterverlag, 2018). 
41 Krisztina Koenen, “Orbanismus in Ungarn Urspriinge und Elemente der ‘Iliberalen Demok- 
ratie’,” Osteuropa 65, no. 11-12 (2015): 33-44. 

42 Alexander Murinson, Turkish Foreign Policy in the 21st Century: Neo-Ottomanism and the 
Strategic Depth Doctrine (London: I. B. Tauris, 2020); M. Hakan Yavuz, Nostalgia for the Empire: 
The Politics of Neo-Ottomanism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2020). 

43 Adam Gopnik, “Orwell’s ‘1984’ and Trump’s America,” The New Yorker, January 27, 2017, 
https://www.newyorker.com/news/daily-comment/orwells-1984—and-trumps-america. 

44 Soboczynski, “Donald Trump.” See also Adam Gopnik, “Trump’s Radical Anti-American- 
ism,” The New Yorker, February 13-20, 2017, https://www.newyorker.com/magazine/2017/02/ 
13/trumps-radical-anti-americanism. 

45 Peter Pomerantsev, “The False Lords of Misrule,” Granta 137, January 20, 2017, https:// 
granta.com/false-lords-misrule/. 
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To think that nationalism is a historical phenomenon we will not have to 
bother about in a few years or decades is wishful thinking. To quote Lepore 
once more: 


The endurance of nationalism proves that there’s never any shortage of blackguards will- 
ing to prop up people’s sense of themselves and their destiny with a tissue of myths and 
prophecies, prejudices and hatreds, or to empty out old rubbish bags full of festering re- 
sentments and calls to violence. . . . A nation founded on revolution and universal rights 
will forever struggle against chaos and the forces of particularism. A nation born in con- 
tradiction will forever fight over the meaning of its history.*° 


The present book, which assembles the extended papers that were presented at 
an international workshop at Nord Universitet, Norway — co-organized with the 
Center for the Study of Nationalism in the College of International Studies at the 
University of Oklahoma, USA - in November 2019, intends to address the prob- 
lems nationalism causes in an age that was considered to be transnational al- 
ready. It will analyze different national contexts and narratives to show which 
role nationalism still plays and which negative impacts the abuse of it by the 
populist nationalists of our time could create. 

The first section aims to provide a closer look at the continuities of older 
nationalist narratives and their reframing in a more global 21st century. Frank 
Jacob opens the section with a discussion of the continuities and discontinuities 
of Turkish nationalism since the end of the First World War. He evaluates the 
role of Kemal Atatiirk in the formation of the Turkish nation after the War of 
Independence (1918-1922) and how this national narrative is contested nowa- 
days by neo-Ottomanism. Jacob’s chapter highlights in what ways nationalisms 
can change and which events or factors determine these changes over a longer 
time period. The following chapter by Sven Brajer and Johannes Schiitz follows 
a similar approach and offers a longue durée survey of East German national- 
ism, highlighting the continuities and transformations from the Imperial period 
until today and argues that the end of the Soviet Union forced not only formerly 
peripheral regions to redefine their idea of the nation*’ but also Russia to rein- 
vent its nation and thereby to apply a reinterpretation of the past. Alicja Cura- 
novi¢’s chapter focuses on the “phantomic nature of missionary nationalism” 
and its consequences for Russian politics and shows the extent to which the his- 
tory of the pre-revolutionary Russian Empire is revived as a national narrative to 


46 Lepore, “A New Americanism,” 11, 19. 

47 Ivan Krastev, After Europe (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2017). See also 
Irene Gétz, Klaus Roth and Marketa Spiritova, eds., Neuer Nationalismus im 6stlichen Europa: 
Kulturwissenschaftliche Perspektiven (Bielefeld: Transcript, 2017). 
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sanction Putin’s expansionist policy. The last chapter in this section by James 
Okolie-Osemene switches to another geographical context and shows how far na- 
tionalism is limiting a “new transnational Pan-Africanism,” highlighting one of 
the problems the African continent is facing as well and thereby stressing that 
the fight between nationalist and transnationalist ideas is truly a global conflict 
and not a purely Western and post-industrial one. 

The second section takes the question of identity and the role of the Other 
in its creation into closer consideration. Inessa Kouteinikova shows how photo- 
graphs were used to create a “symbology of nationhood” in the Russian con- 
text, especially with regard to the depiction and perception of Central Asia. 
That there can exist, as mentioned before, different national identities in one 
nation state that might come into conflict with each other is then presented via 
a case study about Georgia by Irakli Chkhaidze. National identities are, how- 
ever, not only contested in the 21st century but also communicated, especially 
by using social media. This aspect is discussed in the third chapter in this sec- 
tion, a Pakistani case study by Muhammad A. Z. Mughal, who analyzes the role 
of new media for the national narratives shared by a new generation of women 
and men in Pakistan. 

The final section of the book examines nationalisms in a global context, mean- 
ing that nationalisms can be embedded into larger global narratives or movements 
but are then torn between this globalizing process and the national frontiers within 
it. First, Tetiana Perga provides a study about eco-nationalism in Ukraine in the 
late 1980s and early 1990s that shows how nationalist ideas were a side-product of 
a transnational protest movement of the time. Anna Zadora’s case study of Belarus 
also points out the nationalist limitations of globalization, as she discusses the con- 
flict “between globalization and authoritarian confinement, between Europe and 
Russia,” a conflict that has even been more intensified by the revolutionary process 
in Belarus, where the future of the nation state has still not yet been decided. Peo- 
ple will continue to struggle there, as well in other national contexts, to find out if 
they are open enough to reach a transnational order of living or if they are too fear- 
ful to leave the comforting environment of their own nation. 
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Section |: Old Wine in New Bottles: About 
the Continuities of Nationalism 
and Empire in the 21st Century 


Frank Jacob 
2 Turkish Nationalism: From Gallipoli 
to Contemporary Neo-Ottomanism 


Turkish nationalism has gone through tremendous changes in the last century. 
While it was first expressed in the Young Turk revolution of 1908 and was im- 
portant during the last years of the Ottoman Empire, it reached its first height 
during and after the Turkish War of Independence, when Mustafa Kemal, later 
known as Atatiirk, became the incarnation of the Turkish nation. His rise to be- 
come the nation’s strong man actually began with one decisive battle during 
the First World War, namely the battle for the Gallipoli Peninsula and the Dar- 
danelles. Although the main focus of research related to the centennial of the 
First World War is still directed on the campaigns in Europe, in particular the West- 
er Front, “the Gallipoli operations are the most famous and well-remembered 
today.”! The memory of the events related to the Gallipoli campaign’ has played an 
important role in Britain, as well as in Australia, where discussions about the rea- 
sons for its failure and the ANZAC (Australian and New Zealand Army Corps) 
myth, respectively, were at the center of commemorative events.? However, the vic- 
tory at Gallipoli was as important for the Turkish memory as the defeat and shared 
suffering were for the Australian identity.* Ulrichsen emphasizes the role Gallipoli- 
related memories have played for the Australian and Turkish nations since the end 
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of the First World War, as this military campaign “has come to symbolise the rise 
of a national consciousness in both countries, and the memory and bravery of 
those who took part continue to reverberate a century on.”° 

With their decision to join the war on the German side in 1914, the Ottoman 
leadership had originally intended to save the empire from partition and colonial 
tule, but the war would trigger its further decline and fall.© The Young Turks and 
their attempts to reform the empire had already stimulated a Turkish nationalism 
before the First World War,’ but the Balkan Wars had weakened the empire, and 
their defeat in 1918 initially limited the chances for the Turkish national struggle, 
although the nation would be forged in wars continuing until 1922.° The rise of 
the Turkish nation from the ashes, to use a metaphorical expression, was related 
to another rise, namely that of Mustafa Kemal, a military officer who would begin 
to determine and decide the future of an independent Turkey in the aftermath of 
the First World War. His success was based on the victory at Gallipoli as well, 
because Kemal, who would become known as Atatiirk, “Father of the Turks,” 
was not only remembered as the defender of the Turkish nation in the post-war 
period, but also as someone who in 1915 had already defeated the imperialist at- 
tempt of the Entente to conquer the soil that would later belong to the Turkish 
nation. Kemal’s rise to power was consequently related to his military successes 
that laid the foundation for his political reshaping of Turkey from 1922. Although 
his rule was autocratic, the nationalism Kemal represented and that continued to 
shape Turkey in his name during the 20th century was a secular and modernity- 
oriented one that longed for international ties to secure Turkey’s standing within 
the international community, although it suppressed minorities like the Kurdish 
at the same time. This course, however, was eventually abandoned, and a new 
“strong man” in Turkey attempted to revert this course of nationalism, leading it 
back to one based on religious values and a strong Turkish stand in the region. 
The case of Turkish nationalism from the First World War to the early 21st cen- 
tury therefore shows how national ideas and the nationalisms that are sup- 
posed to express the post-nation state power and course of politics can be 
changed according to the agenda of ruling elites. The present contribution 
therefore intends to outline the building of the Turkish nation state, the role 
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of Atatiirk, and especially the commemoration of his military victories at Galli- 
poli and between 1918 and 1922, when he defended the new nation against for- 
eign invaders and thereby stimulated an anti-imperialist nationalism, which was 
quite common in colonial and semi-colonial regions of the world in the interwar 
period.’ The second part will show how Kemalist nationalism was eventually 
exchanged for a more aggressive and reactionary nationalism under the rule 
of Recep Tayyip Erdogan. The chapter will consequently show that national- 
isms are able to change and that attempts to overcome national categories by 
transnational ones can be reverted through crises and political changes that 
allow populist elements to reframe the nation and the aims of nationalism. 


Kemal’s Rise after Gallipoli 


It was the victory at Gallipoli that proved that the Ottoman Army was not infe- 
rior, as many war planners in London had anticipated. In addition, the Ottoman 
military victory laid the ground for Kemal’s reputation as a successful defender 
of national interests.!° When the “British withdrew their entire expeditionary 
force in January 1916, Gallipoli had become synonymous with Allied humilia- 
tion and Turkish triumph,”" and Kemal’s rise to power began, although the 
German commander of the defending troops, Otto Liman von Sanders, would 
later complain that the Turkish officer’s role during the Gallipoli campaign had 
been overemphasized.” Regardless of such a critical view by a former German 
commanding officer after the First World War, the Turkish nation-building 
process centered around “two key victories: Gallipoli and the Turkish War of 
Independence of 1919-22, which culminated in the republic’s recognition in the 
1923 Treaty of Lausanne.”” The defeat in the Balkan Wars had already made the 
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Young Turks demand “a new spirit and enthusiasm”“* for the army, and men like 
Kemal had tried to strengthen their political influence as well. However, the Otto- 
man Army was suffering from several problems, including insufficient logistics 
and diseases.” All in all, the Ottoman Army was nevertheless able to mobilize 
around 3,000,000 men during the First World War,'® and the experience of the 
war was shared by many men who would later support Kemal’s claim for inde- 
pendent power under his leadership. 

Regardless of their large number, Besikci described several problems the 
Ottoman Army was weakened by: 


First of all, there was the problem of lack of standardization among regions regarding re- 
cruitment. [. . .] Secondly, although at the beginning a short war was generally expected, 
the Ottoman state began to have difficulty in sustaining a large-scale and permanent mo- 
bilization as the war continued. And, thirdly, resistance to conscription in the forms of 
draft-evasion and desertion became a major problem especially in the second half of the 
war.!” 


The victory at Gallipoli was consequently an outstanding experience, as it 
showed that the Ottoman Army was capable of winning battles if led by 
commanders like Kemal, who consequently became a kind of figurehead of 
Turkish nationalism during the First World War, since other military leaders, 
like Ismail Enver Pasha, had failed to secure victories, e.g. in the Caucasus 
region. For the “foundation myth [of the Turkish nation], the War of Inde- 
pendence is by far the more important, but the memory of Gallipoli is none- 
theless interesting and the link between the two is Mustafa Kemal.”’® Kemal 
was therefore the central figure, and after playing a role in the pivotal mo- 
ments of Gallipoli and the War of Independence “he then went on to lead the 
Turkish national movement which fought to overthrow the stipulations of 
the Treaty of Sévres, end the Ottoman sultanate, and establish sovereign, 
secular, and democratic government in Turkey.”'? Although “nationalist his- 
toriography inaugurated by the republican regime in the 1930s” tended to 
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not overemphasize the impact of Gallipoli as an important moment that trig- 
gered Turkish nationalism but rather “to present the emergence of Turkish 
nationalism as a process of ‘awakening,’ belated yet inevitable,”*° it was 
also inevitable that Kemal’s role as the central figure remained an important 
aspect of Turkish nationalism in the decades to come. When it emerged from 
the War of Independence in 1922, as Ugur Umit Ungér correctly highlighted, 
“[mJentally, the young nation state was still blank and needed a memory. 
The continuous process of defining and fine-tuning a national identity entailed a 
parallel process for a national memory.” It was Kemal who provided an integra- 
tive nationalist figure, the “Father of the Turks,” whose transition into Atatiirk 
reached back to the last rearing up of the Ottoman Empire when fighting the Allied 
invasion forces at the Dardanelles and on the Gallipoli Peninsula. 

During these battles, Kemal “galvanized the simple Turkish soldier with a 
new courage. They were ready to follow him to hell.” This would be part of the 
foundational myth of modern Turkey, as without Gallipoli there would have 
been no opportunity for Kemal to rise. Regardless of this interrelation between 
the military officer and the establishment of the modern Turkish nation state, 
“the creator of modern Turkey, has been one of the most controversial person- 
alities of the Muslim world in the twentieth century. Some admire him while 
others despise him. In some quarters he is considered a role model for Muslim 
leaders and in others, the enemy of Islam.””? Kemal’s military success was ini- 
tially not rewarded when the sultan acknowledged the achievements of the 27th 
and 57th regiments and decorated soldiers and officers in April 1916. Nor was 
he mentioned in official publications about the successful Ottoman defense of 
the Dardanelles.“ The government was interested in documenting an important 
victory, and even sent “writers and journalists Agaoglu Ahmed, Ali Canip, Celal 
Sahir, Enis Behic, Hakki Siitha, Hamdullah Suphi, Hifzi Tevfik, Muhittin, Orhan 
Seyfi, Selahattin, Mehmed Emin, Yusuf Razi, Omer Seyfettin, Ibrahim Alaeddin, 
and Miifit Ratip; the musician Ahmed Yekta; and the painters Ibrahim Calli and 
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Nazmi Ziya”” to the battlefield in July 1915, just six months after the Allied 
troops had been evacuated from the peninsula. It is therefore worth noting, as 
MacLeod emphasizes, that “Kemal’s role at Gallipoli became significantly more 
acclaimed after he attained power. Prior to that, it was the humble soldier who 
was primarily celebrated for his heroism at Gallipoli.””° This is important, as 
the victory at Gallipoli was later more heavily emphasized to construct a line of 
Turkish nationalism that began with a victory against invading foreign forces, a 
victory that had been made possible by the man who would also unite Turkey 
during its fight for national sovereignty between 1918 and 1922, and it was thus 
an essential element of the War of Independence as well. Although Kemal was 
mentioned as a hero in some Ottoman reports about Gallipoli, his role would be 
more and more central in later narratives. A tradition of nationalist defense 
was consequently invented”’ to match the necessities of Kemal’s later rule as 
Atatiirk. 

In some ways, Kemal’s life story was very typical of a military officer who 
was part of the Young Turks movement,”* but his experience of the First World 
War in general, and the Gallipoli campaign in particular, as well as the War of 
Independence, also provided him with a chance to create an “imagined commu- 
nity””? for all Turkish soldiers who shared similar experiences, and his national 
program would naturally exploit references to this shared past. The Turkish na- 
tion could be built due to the struggle against foreign occupation, which is 
why, as Andrew Mango outlined, “[t]he emergence of a fully independent, stable 
Turkish national state within the community of civilised nations was a fortunate, 
if unintended, consequence of the policies of the victors of the [First World] 
War.”*° Before further elaborating on Kemal’s nationalist interpretation of Otto- 
man and Turkish history, a short description of his career and achievements 
seems to be in order here. 

Born in Thessaloniki in 1880/81 as Mustafa Kemal, he undertook a military 
career that would eventually also change the way people referred to him. He 
achieved the rank of brigadier in the Ottoman Army by 1916, and he was thereafter 
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referred to as Mustafa Kemal Pasha. After 1921, when his victory against the Greek 
Army at the Sakarya River turned him into a national hero and defender of 
Turkey, he was called Gazi, which could be translated either as “conquering 
hero” or “champion of Islam.” In 1934, once he had established and secured 
the independent nation state of modern Turkey, the national assembly chose 
to award him with the name “Atatiirk” and would thereby forever inscribe 
his history into that of the Turkish nation.*! This rise to power was made pos- 
sible by Kemal’s military successes, and until the end of the First World War, his 
career was a purely military one. While Kemal had been trained according to 
Western standards during his time at military schools and the academy for future 
members of the general staff in Constantinople (today’s Istanbul), he shared the 
idea of Turkish independence early on and therefore joined the Young Turks in 
1908 and participated in their “revolution” during the same year.” 

Sultan Abdiilhamid II had intended to modernize his empire by establish- 
ing institutions that would provide Western-oriented education, but this also 
stimulated “the emergence of an enlightened intelligentsia within the ranks of 
the civil and military bureaucracy that adopted the principles of the French 
Revolution.”>? With an enlightened military elite, the sultan had also created 
his own enemies, who would demand political reforms to turn the Ottoman 
Empire into a constitutional monarchy to prevent its further decline. This was 
also a secular movement, as the Young Turks “despised Abdiilhamid II’s per- 
sonal piety” and “blamed his attachment to Islam for his autocratic conserva- 
tism,”** although they shared the same enemy as the Muslim forces of the 
empire, namely Western imperialism. The Young Turks were consequently not 
a homogenous movement but divided into different factions, with the Commit- 
tee of Union and Progress (CUP), the one Kemal had been a part of as well, 
being one of the more progressive forces.” 
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The “revolution” of 1908 had shown that the diversity of the Young Turks 
movement would cause problems, especially since “non-Muslim communities 
sought opportunities to establish self-rule in their own nation-states rather than 
remaining subjects of the Sultan.”*° Kemal nevertheless continued his military 
life for the next few years and in 1911 organized guerilla warfare against Italy in 
Tripolitania before serving during the Balkan Wars. He continued to be active 
and influential in the CUP, although he was not one of its political leaders. During 
the July Crisis, Kemal, at that time a lieutenant colonel, served as the Ottoman mili- 
tary attaché in Sofia for the Balkan states, namely Bulgaria, Montenegro, and Ser- 
bia.” While he was negotiating with Bulgarian authorities to join the war on the 
side of Germany and the Ottoman Empire, Kemal realized that he would prefer an 
assignment of combat duty instead, and in November 1914, when war had officially 
been declared, he approached Enver Pasha with the request to be transferred. His 
anti-German position, as he had criticized the German military mission in the Otto- 
man Empire before, as well as his activities with regard to the CUP prevented such 
an assignment at that time. However, in January 1915, as the war had continued 
and demanded capable officers, “Mustafa Kemal finally left Sofia to take command 
of an Ottoman division that as yet existed only on paper.”*® In February 1915, 
Kemal was in Thrace to recruit and train his division, but a British attack, passing 
through the Dardanelles with a fleet, alarmed the military leadership and com- 
manded him to head for Gallipoli. Hanioglu has emphasized how the war created a 
window of opportunity for Kemal, whose rise was now made possible, and al- 
though “[s]eated at an embassy desk scarcely one month before, he now found 
himself in the midst of one of the greatest battles of modern times. At last he would 
have the chance to command an offensive operation within the context of a defen- 
sive campaign and win thereby a place in history.”” 

After the armistice in 1918, the Ottoman Empire was occupied by the Al- 
lied powers, whose political representatives had already discussed plans on 
how to divide it among themselves. The fear that caused the Ottoman leaders 
to join the alliance with Germany in the first place would now, four years 
later, become a reality. In this situation, Kemal began to rise up as a promi- 
nent figure and eventually the leading man of the nationalist liberation move- 
ment (Kuva-i Milliye), as he “managed to pull together a coalition of diverse 
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constituencies, which, despite profound differences of opinion and allegiance, 
were unified in their opposition to the foreign takeover of Anatolia.”*° Consid- 
ering the new situation and the end of the Ottoman Empire, Kemal attempted 
to establish a modern nation state of Turkey instead of returning to the status 
quo ante. As a Young Turk, he had demanded reforms, but now he would long 
for a clear discontinuum, i.e. a new start.” 

Although the state, due to the necessities of military mobilization, had begun 
to centralize its power in the war years,” there had been side effects, namely 
“new alliances between the state and the Anatolian Muslim population””? as well 
as more state control on the local level. The wartime mobilization, as Besikci em- 
phasizes, consequently “achieved certain objectives and played a major role in 
reshaping Anatolia’s social infrastructure in the years immediately preceding the 
Turkish National Struggle of 1919-1922.”** Kemal could consequently base his ef- 
forts to secure a new and modern Turkish nation state on some aspects that had 
already been developed during the war. He could also channel a strong sense of 
nationalism, which had been directed toward minorities within Turkey, namely 
the Armenian population, who would become the victims of genocide during the 
war, but Kemal would now use and direct these nationalist sentiments against 
external enemies. 

In May 1919, Kemal was appointed as the new inspector of the Ninth Army at 
Samsun, and he was supposed to help the British occupation forces to suppress 
banditry in the Black Sea region. Regardless of his appointment, Kemal began to 
forge an alliance for national resistance with other army officers, namely Kazim 
Karabekir and Ali Fuat (Cebesoy). Between June and September, several meetings 
and congresses in Amasya, Erzurum, and Sivas led to the formation of a Turkish 
nationalist principle and the alliance that was supposed to defend it against the 
foreign invaders. A National Pact (Misak-1 Milli) was ratified in the soon-to-be 
new capital, Ankara, and the government by the sultan Mehmet VI was declared 
illegitimate, while Kemal and his supporters claimed to represent the Turkish na- 
tion. Constantinople was therefore sacked again by British occupation forces, who 
would rule the city by martial law.”’ Due to these events, “outraged parliamentary 
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deputies fled to Ankara to convene the Turkish Grand National Assembly (Tiirkiye 
Biiyiik Millet Meclisi) on 23 April 1920, promptly electing Kemal its president.”“° 
The Grand National Assembly acted as the new government of Turkey so that, 
politically, the separation from the Ottoman past had been completed, but the 
peace treaty of Sévres in May 1920 had severe territorial consequences for the new 
nation, as Greece received almost all of Thrace and was authorized to gain the 
Izmir region, to be confirmed by a subsequent plebiscite. Eastern Turkey was 
supposed to be divided between Armenia and Kurdistan, while Italy and France 
would receive occupational zones between Antalya and Afyon and in Cilicia, re- 
spectively.*’ These terms would limit Turkey’s national integrity and sovereignty 
for years, and the accord stimulated a nationalist reaction as it was considered to 
be a dictatorial and anti-Turkish treaty, especially since it favored former minori- 
ties. McMeekin’s evaluation of the treaty’s impact highlights the nationalist re- 
sponses that played into Kemal’s hands: “Sévres was the best possible recruiting 
poster for Kemal’s nationalist army, which, from its base in Ankara, began a multi- 
front war against now-independent Armenia in the Caucasus, the Greeks advanc- 
ing inland from Izmir and Bursa, (in theory) the Italian and French troops to the 
south and southeast, and even the British, responsible for defending the Straits 
and the capital.”“8 

The war that would follow between 1918 and 1922 was one in which Turkey 
had to fight alone against all, and the task seemed doomed, considering that no 
support could be expected from any other power with an interest in the region, 
especially since Russia faced its own civil war in the aftermath of the Russian 
Revolution. Since Kemal and the Soviet Russian government were under pres- 
sure, they at least agreed on a pragmatic alliance, formally established by the 
Treaty of Kars in October 1921. Territorial claims were exchanged and granted. 
Kemal could thereby pacify his eastern front, and without the threat of a two- 
front war, he could focus on his main enemy, the Greek forces. Initial Turkish 
successes were countered by a Greek offensive, leading to the decisive battle 
between the two armies at the Sakarya River, in which 90,000 Turks would 
make a stand against 100,000 Greeks. What started as a possible battle of anni- 
hilation, as a Turkish defeat would have left the capital Ankara, around 50 
miles away, open to an attack by the enemy, would, regardless of the Greeks’ 
superiority in firepower, become a victory that would even intensify the image 
of Kemal as a nationalist hero who not only had defended the Ottoman Empire 
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at Gallipoli, but also the Turkish nation at the Sakarya River: “The victory at 
Sakarya heralded Turkey’s national revival.”“? The British authorities were will- 
ing to revise the Treaty of Sévres in favor of Turkey in March 1922, granting 
them the Aegean region, although Thrace was supposed to remain Greek. Kemal 
realized that the full extent of the Turkish nation could not only be secured by 
peace and opted for, in a kind of Bismarckian sense, “blood and iron” to solve 
the current issues of the post-war order. In June 1922, the attack on Greece began, 
and Izmir was finally taken back in September. The Turkish forces were eventu- 
ally also successful in regaining eastern Thrace, and the British had to accept 
these realities, while David Lloyd George, the “mastermind of Sévres,” resigned 
in October, “never to return to public office.”°° 

The Treaty of Lausanne in 1923 would eventually secure the new Republic 
of Turkey territorially, and not only had the nation thereby “won its indepen- 
dence under arms, which gave its new Republican government the interna- 
tional prestige and legitimacy,”°’ but Kemal had also laid the ground for his 
dominant role within the new nation state in the years until his death. As its 
first president, he would turn his military success into political power and influ- 
ence, making him the main winner of the Turkish War of Independence.*” He 
would use this power to strengthen his position even further when conflicts with 
his former allies erupted once the foreign enemies had been defeated. In Novem- 
ber 1924, Kazim Karabekir, Rauf Orbay, Ali Fuad Cebesoy, and Refet Bele, who 
had been important during the War of Independence as well, founded an opposi- 
tion party in 1924, but Kemal used emergency laws to counter the menace to his 
uncontested position as the first man of the Turkish nation state. Until 1926, “all 
of the former leaders of the independence struggle had been purged in a spectac- 
ular political trial in which they were accused of involvement in a plot to assassi- 
nate the President,”** and Kemal was free to continue his political course as he 
alone saw fit. 

Vogel referred to the following period as one of Kemal’s “transformative lead- 
ership”** as the latter began to secularize and modernize Turkey in the years that 
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followed the establishment of the new nation state.*° Kemal, as Vogel further high- 
lights, “took an ancient empire that was being dismembered, firmed up some of 
the remaining borders, and built new institutions to remake Turkey into a modern, 
Western-style and Western oriented nation.”°° Hanioglu in this regard argues that 
Kemal’s “new ideology, unsurprisingly, was a modified, scientifically sanctioned 
version of Turkish nationalism.”°” Kemal intended, as the new political leader of 
Turkey, to replace the religious bonds of his citizens with nationalist ones “through 
a radical reinterpretation of Islam from a Turkish nationalist perspective.”°® He 
needed to give his people a new national narrative, and when he spoke for more 
than 36 hours during the six days of the first Republican People’s Party’s congress 
in October 1927, he intended to create the narrative for Turkish nationalism and to 
further center the power within the new nation state around himself. In his lec- 
tures, he reinterpreted the previous year and ensured that he alone would be re- 
membered as the savior of Turkey,°? and this overemphasis also stimulated later 
reinterpretations and myths about his role at Gallipoli.°° Stories about this cam- 
paign would now be more like a vaticinium ex eventu, as Kemal’s eventual success 
stimulated the overemphasis of his role in the military campaign to defend the Dar- 
danelles as well. Kemalism would consequently become a “prime example of a per- 
sonality cult manufactured by the state,”*' creating a semi-religious person-bound 
nationalist narrative. 

That Kemal at the same time based his nationalist narrative on modernization 
and secularization was also a necessity in regards to his own self-representation, 
as the beliefs related to Sunni Islam prohibited the glorification and depiction of 
bodies, e.g. as statues. Although it caused possible problems with such religious 
traditions, statues of Kemal would be erected in many cities, especially in central 
spaces. Kemalist nationalism was consequently in some regards even anti-Islamic, 
as the messages represented by the personal cult of the military hero and political 
leader of Turkey went against existent religious rules. Later, Atatiirk became a 
central element of Turkish nationalism, as he 


has been depicted over and over again in a limited number of well-defined roles. The rep- 
ertoire of visualisation seems to be limited in two senses: the number of roles in which 
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Atatiirk is depicted and the freedom of artistic expression. Only four different roles can be 
clearly identified (military hero, teacher, father and emblem of modernity), and the vast 
majority of the paintings and statues, and even of the poses taken up by actors in the Ata- 
tiirk films, go back to photographs that can be easily identified. There seems to be a 
strong reluctance to allow for artistic licence when depicting the leader.©* 


These different interpretations and images already show that it was hard to 
clearly identify Kemal/Atatiirk, and the narrative seemed to offer a variety of 
ways to attach him to one’s own wishes and ideas. Kemal seems to have sup- 
ported this “flexibility” of his own image, considering that his own reports 
about the Gallipoli campaign were not published before the early 1940s. The 
commemoration of the events of 1915/16 played a less important role in the na- 
tionalist agenda after 1922, but it was part of Kemal’s personal story and there- 
fore of some interest, although the memory of the First World War and the last 
years of the Ottoman Empire obviously did not arouse too much attention in the 
early years of the republic, and as Macleod emphasized, when “it was remem- 
bered, it was increasingly known for the role of Mustafa Kemal as well as for the 
devotion of the country’s ordinary soldiers.” 

It is interesting to note here, too, that the legend of the Turkish president in 
relation to his military service at Gallipoli was later prominently supported, e.g. 
when Winston Churchill called Kemal a “man of destiny.”®° The campaign would 
especially be remembered by British veterans and other visitors who would travel 
to Turkey for trips to the Gallipoli Peninsula, but there were also visitors from 
other countries who would, during a cruise through the Mediterranean Sea, use 
the opportunity to visit the famous battlefields.®” Official commemorations had 
nevertheless come to a halt in the interwar years, as Kemal focused on the War of 
Independence as a source for and focus of the new national narrative. It is there- 
fore quite ironic that he expressed the following thoughts about national history 
in 1931: “[W]riting history is just as important as making history: if the writers are 
not faithful to the makers, then the immutable truth will be altered in ways that 
can confound mankind.”®* Nevertheless, Kemal’s nationalist approach was suc- 
cessful, and as Atatiirk, the “Father of the Turks,” he would remain an essential 
part of the country’s national identity for decades. 
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Atatiirk’s Turkish Nationalism 
and the Commemoration of Gallipoli 


Once in power, Atatiirk “spent the latter part of his life secularizing and West- 
ernizing state and society”®’ as it not only served the necessities to build up a 
strong and modernized nation state but also to secure his own image as some 
kind of enlightened leader, or national educator. For these purposes, “he orga- 
nized a major transformation from a polity governed by Islamic law to one that 
strictly separated affairs of religion and state”’° and, due to his achievements, 
was well remembered for the remaining decades of the 20th century. With re- 
gard to “so many other charismatic leaders in recent world history, . . . [it is] 
the very length of his symbolism, its all but unanimously positive nature, and 
its near universality, both in his own country and world wide,””' that make 
Kemal Atatiirk a powerful symbol of 20th century Turkish nationalism, al- 
though his political agenda was quite an internationalist one at the same 
time. 

The unity between the man and the nation was not only emblematized by 
the many statutes but also by his mausoleum (the Anitkabir), which “is more 
than just the final resting place of Atatiirk’s body but also a national stage set 
and a representation of the hopes and ideals of the Republic of Turkey.””” With 
regard to the semiotics of Turkish nationalism, Atatiirk became a central aspect 
of the existent system of the nationalist narrative, both on the textual and the 
visual level. While sayings by him became winged expressions and were often 
cited, his face would be extremely prominent in the public sphere of Turkey. 
You could see or read Atatiirk almost everywhere. More importantly, the “Kemalist 
elite that followed Ataturk envisaged a militantly secular, ethnically homogeneous 
republic ready to join the Western world. It banished Islam from school curricula, 
glorified Turkish history, and ‘purified’ the Turkish language in order to foster na- 
tional pride and unity.”’? The course of secular Turkey would be continued in the 
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following decades” until the 1980s, with Atatiirk remaining “still far and away the 
most central single symbolic focus of his nation.””° 

Since the 1990s, Turkey has begun to remember Gallipoli more thoroughly, 
as it helped to stimulate friendly international relations with the former Allied 
powers, probably Australia first and foremost. The references to the campaign, 
however, also changed in their wording, and nationalist pride was no longer 
focused only on Atatiirk but also on the victory of a battle that had laid the 
foundations for his rise in later years.’° The images of Atatiirk at the same time 
were diversified once more and his prominence increased even more,”’ leading 
to some kind of omnipresence of the national hero, who in a way linked the his- 
tory of the last roar of the Ottoman Empire with the nationalist rise of a new 
and strong Turkish nation state. However, there was also a change with regard 
to the role of Islam from the 1990s, as “the state stresse[d] the public role of 
Islam to ensure social harmony and to serve as an ultimate source of legitimiza- 
tion just as it did in Ottoman times.””® This “neo-Ottoman turn,” not only with 
regard to Turkey’s foreign policy, was even strengthened after Recep Tayyip Er- 
dogan determined the political fate of Turkey, although Atatiirk’s personality 
cult remained strong in the early 2000s.” Consequently, Kemalism was one 
side of a dichotomic Turkish identity, and those who represent the secular part 
of it “suggest that Kemalism is the Turkish equivalent of the enlightenment; a 
guiding philosophy which brought Turks out of their dark age and onto the 
road to modernity.”*° 

The idea of a Western-oriented modernization has nevertheless been criti- 
cized as a form of intellectual concept that provided no clear definition for the 
Kemalist agenda and its predecessors, but was rather a tool to connect Turkey 
to a capitalist world system in which its national position should be as strong 
as possible. Somay argues with regard to this problem that 
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The hypothesis that “modernisation,” “Westernisation,” “Europeanisation” and “develop- 
ment” (economic or otherwise) were all used as euphemistic signifiers for the advance- 
ment of capitalism, also indicates that they have little to do with their root concepts 
“modern,” “Western,” “European” and “developed.” Since all these terms entered Orien- 
tal cultural structures and intellectual life as external factors, conceptualised, defined 
and put into circulation by either colonial or patronising European powers, the Oriental 
cultures that are supposed to modernise, Westernise, Europeanise or “develop” had little 
say in what they were supposed to mean.” 


Modernization meant different things for different people in different times, but 
the diverse ideas were in a way united with regard to the idea of a strong Turk- 
ish nation by the central authority of Kemal after 1922. Nevertheless, the system 
was only held together by his commemoration and dominance, as different peo- 
ple continued to want different things when they talked about modernization. 
While “[e]verybody wanted some of them, but never all of them, and combina- 
tions and permutations (depending on the priorities) that emerged were almost 
as varied as there were people,”®* Kemal’s authority provided the link for differ- 
ent interests and channeled them in the same direction for a long period of 
time. For a long time, his mausoleum would represent the idea of the Turkish 
nation like no other building or space in Turkey. “An essential component of 
nationalist projects that seek to institute a new sense of nationhood and define 
a new national subject is the construction of national space,”®’ and so, along 
with the mausoleum, other Atatiirk memorials also played an important role to 
create a sense of national belonging, a sense of being part of the nation that 
had been created by the “Father of the Turks” himself. Cinar highlighted in this 
regard that “nationhood is not only about the collective imagination of a na- 
tional community, but also about the imagination of national space.”** 

Atatiirk was consequently an important factor of the Turkish nation from 
1922, one that was also considered anti-imperialist in any sense of the word. In 
his early military career, he had opposed the German military mission, whose 
officers ran the Ottoman Army and were very influential,® and the Gallipoli- 
related operations were “a prime example of combined arms warfare. The battle 
proved an instructive experience for all combat parties involved. This was 
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especially the case for the more than 3000 German soldiers that saw action dur- 
ing the campaign.”®° However, “members of the German mission not only ad- 
vised the Ottomans but actually took over field commands during the First 
World War,”®” something Kemal had not only criticized but maybe even consid- 
ered when he turned out to be relatively reluctant to commemorate his own in- 
volvement in this important Ottoman victory. As mentioned earlier, German 
officers, like Otto Liman von Sanders, still considered Gallipoli to be a German 
victory,®* and reports about Kemal in Nazi Germany actually depicted a much 
more positive image of the strong Turkish leader. In the category “men of the 
month,” the Zeitschrift fiir Politik (Journal for Politics) published a feature that 
compared Kemal’s role for Turkey with that of Hitler for Germany: 


The “sick man” [Turkey] has become healthy today, healthier than ever and takes the po- 
sition in the political power play of Europe that is his due to his geopolitical situation de- 
termined by barren and harsh Anatolia, by a man who equals — if not even surpasses — 
this landscape in harshness and spartan unpretentiousness!®” 


Since Atatiirk did not run a democratic state after 1923 but rather an autocratic 
democracy in which an opposition was not free to express criticism, the paral- 
lels made Hitler even feel some kind of admiration for the Turkish statesman.”° 
“Atatiirk and his New Turkey were understood [by National Socialists] not only 
as ‘one of us’ in the Third Reich, but also as forerunners of the new kind of vol- 
kisch modernity,”®’ and criticisms of an overemphasis of Kemal’s role at Galli- 
poli eventually disappeared. 

The centennial would resemble the climax of interest in the campaign, as it 
had been developed in Turkey over the years, yet it came at a time when Ata- 
tiirk’s legacy had been contested by a new form of Turkish nationalism.” The 
history of the defense of the Gallipoli Peninsula had eventually “earned its 
prominent position in Turkish history only after a lengthy and arduous journey, 
having long remained solely of interest to Turkish military officers and a small 
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group of enthusiasts.”?? For many years, there had only been local commemora- 
tive events, and the attention the battlefields received by Australian and British 
tourists had not been matched by Turkish visitors. The Ottoman leadership 
around Enver Pasha had already tried to use the victory of Gallipoli for political 
purposes, but after the War of Independence, Kemal would not pay too much 
attention to this issue when “[t]he glory and sacrifices of the Gallipoli war dead 
and the campaign’s veterans faded in the glow of the newly established Turkish 
Republic.””* In later years, however, the myth of Gallipoli was transformed, 
and new interest from people beyond the military ranks sparked “a new form 
[of myth] in which ‘Turkish’ soldiers replaced the more multinational Ottoman or 
Anatolian troops and Atattirk became the commander who led them to victory. 
Gallipoli, unlike other campaigns, became the first defence of the motherland, 
although it carried no more significance than that.”®° The Gallipoli myth was con- 
sequently transformed, “Turkified,” so to speak, to match the new national narra- 
tive, and the events of the campaign were said to match the overtowering image 
of Atatiirk as the first man of the new and strong nation of modern Turkey. The 
now “official” Gallipoli myth was fully developed in the 1960s, and only military 
historians would provide different evaluations of something that had already 
been interpreted within the public space of national memory. 

In the early 1950s, a debate about the insufficient commemoration of the 
events in 1915/16 also finally led to a broader recognition of Gallipoli’s role, and 
demands for proper memorials to the fallen soldiers were made. It would, however, 
not be until 21 August 1960 that the Dardanelles Martyrs’ Memorial (Canakkale Se- 
hitler Abidesi) was finished and would address from then on the “sacrifice, victory 
and national pride”®® of the Turkish nation under Kemal’s leadership in relation to 
the last roar and victory of the Ottoman Empire. Further monuments would follow, 
and the area would eventually be turned into a national park, although the interest 
of the government in Gallipoli decreased for a while. 


From Kemalist Nationalism to Neo-Ottomanism 


Since the 2000s, Gallipoli has played a more important role again, especially 
with regard to the centennial in 2015, although it was used in a different context 
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and according to a new nationalist agenda. Kemal’s commemorative strategies 
had also allowed for a reconciliation with the nation state’s former enemies, 
whom he had invited back to visit the battlefields early on to remember their 
fallen heroes. His main interest had been a strong Turkey, but one that was in- 
ternationally accepted and considered an equal nation among its former ene- 
mies as well. The nationalism Kemal represented was one that wanted to create 
national unity for a strong Turkish future. The fact that he had repressed alter- 
native views should not be omitted here, however, particularly since Kemal 
suppressed especially those elements that would later back a different national- 
ist approach, namely the neo-Ottomanist one by Erdogan, which eventually 
backed away from possibilities to internationalize Turkey as part of a transna- 
tional organization like the European Union (EU), but rather sought to empha- 
size the strength of Turkey as a great power in the region.®’ In 2011, the Turkish 
foreign minister, Dr. Ahmet Davutoglu, declared with regard to the centennial 
of the Gallipoli campaign that “[w]e are going to introduce the year of 2015 to 
the whole world. We will do so not as the anniversary of a genocide as some 
people have claimed and slandered, but as the anniversary of the glorious 
resistance of a nation, the anniversary of the resistance at Canakkale.””® It is 
clear that no form of reconciliation could be expected and that Turkey and 
its government would instead consider Gallipoli as an event that resembled 
a Turkish success against imperialist powers that wanted to keep the empire 
in check. Considering that Turkish neo-Ottomanism has been preaching ex- 
pansive goals, it is not surprising that the events have been reinterpreted 
again. The role of Kemal in particular is no longer a dominant part of the 
commemoration, as Kemalist nationalism had attempted to restrict the influ- 
ence of Islam in modern Turkey, while Erdogan’s political course embraces 
Islamic elements of the state and uses them as the fundamental base of his 
political course. Therefore, the remembrance of Gallipoli, as well as of Ata- 
tiirk, is problematic today. First of all, the former is connected to the history 
of the Ottoman Empire’s participation in the First World War and the Arme- 
nian genocide. Secondly, the new religiously determined nationalism of Er- 
dogan is rather reluctant to acknowledge the success of Atatiirk, who secularized 
Turkey and tried to modernize it according to more Western standards. Turkey’s 
foreign policy in the Middle East is characterized by the struggle between a 
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Kemalist and a neo-Ottomanist interpretation, as Omer Taspinar, among others, 
described the situation in 2008.’ He argued that 


[t]here are two main factors behind Ankara’s new activism in the Middle East: neo- 
Ottomanism and the Kurdish challenge. Ironically, these two drivers of Turkish foreign 
policy are often at odds. The Kurdish challenge is essentially defined by the Kemalist 
norms of the Turkish Republic which consider Kurdish nationalism to be an existential 
threat to Turkey’s territorial integrity and regional security. Neo-Ottomanism, on the other 
hand, is less obsessed with the Kurdish question and more focused on Turkey’s “soft 
power.” In terms of its geo-strategic vision, neo-Ottomanism is void of imperialist expan- 
sionism but determined to promote a high profile diplomatic, political, and economic role 
for Turkey in the larger Middle East and Europe. At peace with Turkey’s Muslim heritage 
and multiple identities, neo-Ottomanism is also much more ambitious and idealistic than 
Kemalism in projecting Turkey as a regional superpower.'°° 


The struggle between the two nationalist concepts is nevertheless not only 
stimulated by different foreign policy aims but also by two different interpre- 
tations of the nation, i.e. the idea and the consensus the nation state is 
based upon. M. Hakan Yavuz highlighted that “[a]lthough Kemalist nation- 
building incorporated all means to suppress the Ottoman heritage, this im- 
perial ‘ghost’ has haunted the state and society since the empire’s collapse. 
As Turkey became more secular, thus moving closer to the West, the search 
for its lost soul has intensified. The Ottoman past offers a reservoir of experi- 
ences, lessons, and opportunities to shape the present and come to terms 
with the roots of Turkish identity.”?! 

It can obviously be observed that there is a struggle over the nation in Tur- 
key that had already begun in the 1980s and that Yilmaz Colak characterized as 
a conflict between many different interest groups: 


In the late 1980s, Turkish politics was subject to a war of cultures which was caused by 
the rise of the separatist Kurdish movement, which had rejected the homogenous Turkish 
identity and turned to violent action, the Islamist groups that included severe critics of 
the official policy of secularism, together with the Alevis, which condemned the state’s 





99 Omer Taspinar, “Turkey’s Middle East Policies: Between Neo-Ottomanism and Kemalism,” 
Carnegie Papers 10 (September 2008). See also Alexander Murinson, “The Strategic Depth Doc- 
trine of Turkish Foreign Policy,” Middle Eastern Studies 42, no. 6 (2006): 945-964; Gabriela Ozel 
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under the AKP,” Die Welt des Islams 56, no. 3/4 (2016): 489-510. 
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propagation for Sunni-based Islam. This war of cultures resulted in questioning the offi- 
cial definition of Turkish culture and its implications for political membership.’ 


Since Erdogan relies more and more on religious hardliners, his nationalist 
agenda also turned away from transnational projects, like membership status 
within the EU, especially since the fulfillment of the demands for such member- 
ship would probably have eroded his own power base in Turkey.'°? In addition 
to a more ideological struggle over the future, the “refugee crisis” since 2015 
has intensified the struggle between Turkish ultranationalism and the EU,’ 
while the latter has itself been shaken by growing populist-driven nationalisms 
in its member states. All in all, it is obvious that a reframing of Turkish national- 
ism took place in the early 2000s, one that also ultimately left transnational am- 
bitions behind and replaced them with a rather expansive strategy to secure 
Turkey’s position as a leading power in the Middle Eastern region. Such a great 
power would also need its own post-Kemalist national narratives and as such 
tends to look further back to the Ottoman Empire, though not so much at its 
political structure as its territorial expansion. 


Conclusion 


Considering these developments in Turkey, it is no surprise that commemora- 
tions of Atatiirk and his role during the Gallipoli campaign have been reconsid- 
ered and reframed since the 1990s and are being sacrificed to make space for a 
different form of nationalism. This new form has been quite strong since the be- 
ginning of the 21st century and is directed toward tradition and religious values 
rather than enlightenment and modernization, although it undoubtedly contin- 
ued to keep the repressive elements of Kemalism, which should not be omitted 
here, alive. The new nationalist agenda, highly related to the foreign policy con- 
cept of neo-Ottomanism, eventually sacrificed all transnational ambitions and in- 
stead waged a turf war against the EU, taking refugees as political hostages and 
instrumentalizing their misery and sorrow. Since the political climate between 
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Ankara and the EU has worsened due to conflicts in the region that created a neo- 
Ottomanist expansionism by the Turkish government and which were directed to- 
ward political enemies, ethnic minorities, and foreign states, where Turkish mi- 
grants in the diaspora are drawn into the political struggles at home,’ the future 
of Turkish nationalism and the role Atatiirk will play within it are currently being 
renegotiated. Time will eventually show which elements will be important for the 
reshaped nation of Turkey in the 21st century, but it is not yet clear which role the 
rise and impact of Kemal as well as the commemoration of Gallipoli are going to 
play in the recently redefined form of Turkish nationalism. 
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Sven Brajer and Johannes Schiitz 

3 Old Concepts in Changing Societies? 
Continuities and Transformation of 
Nationalism in East Germany, 1871-2019 


Introduction 


After the fall of the Iron Curtain and the end of real existing socialism, it was 
common to discuss the end of nation states and the era of a transnational order 
to come.’ After a period of globalization and internationalization, nation states 
played only a minor role in processes of decision-making, economic integration 
as well as historical development in general. Referrals were repeatedly made to 
Europe, to name one example here, because the EU significantly represented 
this global trend.” Thus, when Eric Hobsbawm (1917-2012) wrote a new pro- 
logue to the German edition of his famous book Nations and Nationalism since 
1780 in 2005, he claimed that nations were disappearing, and that is the time 
for scientific research because exploring nationalism was possible as recently 
as the phenomenon had gone.’ 

This perception changed over a couple of years. Several states have re- 
nationalized and thus apparently interrupted this development. To describe 
this process, we only need to mention a few keywords: Brexit, “Make America 
great again,” or border control, and everyone already knows that nationalism 
is still a vivid political concept. Last but not least, the consequences of the co- 
ronavirus as a nightmare for a totally globalized economy led to the complete 
isolation of individual countries in the northern hemisphere within a few 
days. The economic and political consequences are not yet foreseeable - a 
re-nationalization of states cannot be excluded. 





1 See, for instance, Rana Dasgupta, “The demise of the nation state,” The Guardian, April 5, 
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dasgupta. 
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20. Jahrhundert, ed. Etienne Francois, Hannes Siegrist and Jakob Vogel (Géttingen: Vanden- 
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Therefore, many observers remark that nationalism is coming back today — 
sociology, political sciences, and history assert that re-strengthened national- 
ism is currently occurring in many places all over the world. However, before 
we look at this perception, we would like to make some theoretical remarks 
about nationalism in general. 

According to Christian Jansen and Henning Borggrafe, most historians dif- 
ferentiate between two particular manifestations under the term ‘nationalism.’ 
On the one hand, it is a “conglomerate of political ideas, feelings and symbols” 
that “can fit into a closed ideology,” but does not necessarily have to.* On the 
other hand, there are the associated political movements adopting these ideas, 
emphasizing feelings, and creating new symbols. By demanding a conscious- 
ness of nationality, state unity, and sovereignty, ergo a nation state, national- 
ism socializes as a political movement. After the nation state is built, nationalist 
groups and movements strive to preserve and regularly also create further inter- 
nal cohesion in what they consider as the nation.” By doing so, nationalism 
tries to tie together the different social groups and classes.° 

Since its beginning, however, nationalism has been an ambivalent con- 
cept. Started as a project of emancipation, which was able to overcome strati- 
fied societies and to integrate common people into political power, it soon 
exaggerated and overemphasized ethnic homogeneity as a fundament of na- 
tional integration and thus drifted off into an “age of extremes,”’ an age of 
violence.® This development was made possible by the transformation of na- 
tionalistic movements into sacral communities, too. By combining several as- 
pects which refer to the monotheistic religions — like the chosen people, the 
holy land, the enemy inside and outside as well as the historical mission — na- 
tionalism obtained, as Hans-Ulrich Wehler highlights, a quasi-religious charac- 
ter and almost became a “political religion.”? Furthermore, nationalism creates 


4 Christian Jansen and Henning Borggrafe, Nation — Nationalitdt — Nationalismus (Frankfurt 
a.M./New York: Campus, 2007), 18. Still relevant and useful to define the concept: Benedict 
Anderson, Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origin and Spread of Nationalism (London: 
Verso, 1983). 

5 Jansen and Borggrafe, Nation, 10-16 

6 Ibid., 18. 

7 Eric Hobsbawm, The Age of Extremes: A History of the World, 1914-1991 (New York: Vintage 
Books, 1996). 

8 Andreas Fahrmeir, Die Deutschen und ihre Nation: Geschichte einer Idee (Stuttgart: Reclam, 
2017), 11. 

9 Hans-Ulrich Wehler, Nationalismus: Geschichte, Formen, Folgen (Munich: C.H. Beck, 2001), 
27-35. 
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emotional communities.'° As Borggrafe and Jansen emphasize, most empirical 
considerations, which focus on “in-groups,” show that these communities in- 
clude or exclude individuals according to their own scale, which creates an exag- 
gerated emotionality.” 

This was the fundament of more militant developments of nationalist groups 
and actors. With a view to our subject, we would like to touch on the “vélkisch” 
movement. Stefan Breuer, a sociologist with a special focus on the far right, de- 
fines it as “a conglomerate of middle-class ideology, radical nationalism and an 
ambivalent attitude towards modernity.””” Despite the popular preference for the 
acceptance of the racial theory at that time, Breuer considers the “Vélkischen,” 
i.e. people within the “vélkisch” movement, as nationalists because of their un- 
conditional preference with regard to people and nation in their attempt to order 
society. Thus, he can “avoid corresponding semantics that can be found in word 
creations such as ‘vélkisch-rassistisch’ or the translation of ‘vélkisch’ with ‘rac- 
ist’.”’? But we would like to emphasize that some representatives of the vélkish 
movement were extremely racist. Being nationalist does not exclude being racist 
at the same time; on the contrary, nationalism and racism were congenial (in Ger- 
man: wahlverwandt), as the historian Christian Geulen convincingly shows." This 
discussion underlines that nationalism manifested itself in particular nationalist 
agents, and some of them acted radically; by overemphasizing the national and 
defining politics through their national and racial goal(s), radical nationalism be- 
came a social reality. 

In this contribution, we will focus on the interaction of emotions, imagina- 
tions, and practices of nationalism in East Germany. Our main thesis is that 
East Germany did not reach the transnational age. Nationalism has had a vivid 
history in East Germany until now. Hence this nationalism changed, and as 
Geulen recently emphasized, the debate about the re-birth of nations is almost 
as old as conscious nationalism itself. Inhabitants of the German Empire and 
contemporary far-right politicians in Germany are united in dreaming of con- 
necting to the glorious past and returning to national strength, which existed 
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and exists only in their imaginations.” Therefore, we will not speak about the 
return of nationalism. Instead, we would like to highlight a transformation of 
nationalist ideology, concepts, and discourses. Geulen argues that nationalism 
transformed continuously and permanently throughout the whole 20th century; 
the concept and idea of “nationalism” only work as concept and idea; in reality, 
the world is more complex, as always.’© 

This theoretical background structures our analysis. We would conse- 
quently like to give more of an insight into the different manifestations and par- 
ticular differentiations of nationalism by looking at one example: nationalism in 
East Germany from 1871 until now; therefore, we focus especially on Saxony and 
its capital, Dresden. In this city, nationalistic actors and groups were and still 
are visible in a particular way. We will therefore trace the imaginations of na- 
tionhood back to the beginning of the German Empire in 1871. We refer to 
East Germany as the territories of the former German Democratic Republic 
(GDR) and less concretely as the region right of the river Elbe.'’ We do so be- 
cause several historical studies connect the regional history of East Germany 
with the rise of radical nationalist parties in Saxony, Thuringia, Saxony- 
Anhalt, Brandenburg, and Mecklenburg-Vorpommern nowadays, especially 
in the correlation between votes for the NSDAP in 1933 and the AfD in 2019.'8 


15 Christian Geulen, “Zur ‘Wiederkehr’ des Nationalismus,” Aus Politik und Zeitgeschichte 68, 
no. 48 (2018): 4-8. 
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(Wiesbaden: Springer, 2005). See also Thomas Ahbe, “Die Konstruktion der Ostdeutschen: Dis- 
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and Competition, Discussion Paper No. 143 (2019). For Saxony in detail, see Uwe Backes and Stef- 
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The question is: does East Germany have its own traditions and particular 
ideas of nationhood?” 


Nationalism in Germany, 1871-1945 
The German Empire: 1871-1918 


Before the foundation of the Reich, the concept of nation or fatherland referred 
to its own immediate territory, for example, Saxony or Mecklenburg.”° Besides 
Martin Luther (1483-1546), who was born in Eisleben (today’s federal state of 
Saxony-Anhalt) and who was particularly influential in East and North Ger- 
many, it was especially Otto von Bismarck (1815-1898), who came from Schén- 
hausen on the Elbe (also in today’s Saxony-Anhalt), who became the national 
hero of German protestant nationalists after 1871.71 From then on, the united 
German nation served as the founding myth of the Reich. Especially in East Ger- 
many, Otto von Bismarck was imagined and venerated as the founder of the 
Empire. This can also be seen from the following numbers: by around 1900, 240 
towers had been built in honor of von Bismarck (so-called Bismarcktiirme), some 
of which stood outside the German Empire, and 174 are still preserved today. Of 
these, the density is particularly high in eastern Germany; in the territory of 
the comparatively small state Thuringia, there were 24 of them, in Saxony 23, 
Saxony-Anhalt 16, Brandenburg 11, and in Mecklenburg-Western Pomerania 
4, while in eastern Brandenburg, East Prussia, West Prussia, Pomerania, Poznan 
and Silesia, which today belong to Poland, there was a total of 40. In comparison, 
there were only 13 such monuments in the large German states of Bavaria and only 
9 in Baden-Wiirttemberg.” Bismarck and the specifically “German,” unifying na- 
tionalism initiated in Prussia found its most loyal followers in East Germany, in 
contrast to South or Southwest Germany, and the Bismarck celebrations at these 





19 This was recently argued by Ilko-Sascha Kowalczuk. See IIko-Sascha Kowalczuk, Die Uber- 
nahme. Wie Ostdeutschland Teil der Bundesrepublik wurde (Munich: C.H. Beck, 2019), 215-233. 
20 Fahrmeir, Die Deutschen und ihre Nation, 70-97. 

21 Rainer Lachele, “Protestantismus und Vélkische Religion im deutschen Kaiserreich” in 
Handbuch zur “Volkischen Bewegung” 1871-1918, ed. Uwe Puschner, Walter Schmitz and Justus 
H. Ulbricht (Munich: KG Saur, 1999), 149-163; Christopher Kénig, Zwischen Kulturprotestantis- 
mus und vélkischer Bewegung: Arthur Bonus (1864-1941) als religidser Schriftsteller im wilhelmi- 
nischen Kaiserreich (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2018), 26-61. 

22 Jorg Bielefeld, “Bismarcktiirme- und Bismarcksaulen. Das Infoportal Bismarcktiirme,” 
accessed July 7, 2020, https://www.bismarcktuerme.de/index.html. 
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memorials were often visited by numerous people — today, local activists “rediscover” 
them uncritically and build them up as destinations for excursions or locations for 
celebrations of various kinds.” Even the politicians of the AfD have a special affection 
for Bismarck, like the Thuringian state chairman Bj6rn Hécke. His party referred to 
Bismarck on an election poster, which is subtitled with the slogan “His role model is 
our obligation.”™ 

In East Germany, Protestantism was a second unifying bond that stretched 
from the Baltic Sea to the Ore Mountains (Figure 1). In addition, an increasing hero- 
ization of ancient Greece in art and culture played a major role and had a big im- 
pact on cultural-imperial practices. For example, the biography of the Dresden 
volkish sculptor and painter Richard Guhr (1873-1956) is representative of conser- 
vative artists, politicians, scientists, doctors, civil servants, merchants, craftsmen — 
typical representatives from the old middle class. Guhr had become a nationalistic 
anti-Semite at the latest by 1918 with the decay of the empire founded by von Bis- 
marck in 1871. He demonstrated this in various pamphlets, but above all in his 
paintings between 1912 and 1933.” 

Guhr was born in the town of Schwerin (Mecklenburg) and socialized there. 
He had a middle-class educational background and did his military service volun- 
tarily. From the 1890s on, he lived in Berlin and Dresden, from 1914 until 1945 ex- 
clusively in the Saxon capital.”° All these cities had a clear Protestant majority. 

Guhr saw himself in the tradition of the ancient philosophers.”” Even today 
in Dresden, the most famous sculpture of the demigod Heracles, erected in 1908 


23 One of the authors was allowed to experience this in the contemplative Ebersbach- 
Neugersdorf, district Neugersdorf, Eastern Saxony; see Jenny Thiimmler, “Heimatverein ladt 
zur Bismarckfeier,” Sdchsische Zeitung GOS G6rlitz Lokales, March 31, 2015, https://www.saech 
sische.de/plus/heimatvereinlaedt-zur-bismarckfeier-3072675.html. 

24 Ulrich M. Schmid, “Bismarck, eine Karriere —- der «eiserne Kanzler» wird in Deutschland 
immer noch zu wenig kritisch gesehen,” Neue Ziircher Zeitung, January 20, 2020, https://www. 
nzz.ch/meinung/bismarck-eine-karriere-der-eiserne-kanzler-wird-in-deutschland-immer-noch- 
zu-wenig-kritisch-gesehen-]d.1532085. 

25 Richard Guhr, Der Judenstil oder der Expressionismus (Dresden: Max Emil Fischer, 1922); Ri- 
chard Guhr, Die Schuld am Verfall der Kiinste (Dresden: Fischer, 1923). The most important pic- 
tures, which were largely destroyed in the bombing of Dresden on 13-14 February 1945, can be 
found in the illustrated book: Ernst Koéhler-Hausen, ed., Aus der Dresdner Wagner-Ehrung im 
Schloss Albrechtsberg (Dresden: Stadtmuseum, 1939). 

26 Ruth Stummann-Bowert, Ein Leben fiir Richard Wagner: Richard Guhr: Maler und Bildhauer 
1873-1956 (Fritzlar: Stiftung Museum Fritzlar, 1988), 209. 

27 Barbara Stiewe, Der “Dritte Humanismus”: Aspekte deutscher Griechenrezeption vom George- 
Kreis bis zum Nationalsozialismus (Berlin/Boston: De Gruyter, 2011), 88-123, 159-163, 185-188, 
198-200, 223-232. 
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Figure 1: AfD Bundestagswahlplakat, Weimar, Thiiringen 2017 (Andreas Werner). 


by Guhr, the so-called “Golden Town Hall Man” on the tower of the New Town 
Hall, stands out impressively from Guhr’s great creative period (Figure 2). For 
Guhr, Heracles was symbolically considered a demigod and, inspired by Friedrich 
Nietzsche, as an Ubermensch. The art historian Ruth Stummann-Bowert interprets 
the demigod on the one hand as a volkish manifestation and on the other as an 
educational theme, which was particularly suited to the Dresden court; he was 
supposed to symbolize the protection of the population of the city.”® 





28 Stummann-Bowert, Ein Leben fiir Richard Wagner, 12, 172. See also Johann Chapoutot, 
Greeks, Romans, Germans: How the Nazis Usurped Europe’s Classical Past (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 2016), 165. 
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Figure 2: The spread of confessional denominations in the German Empire (Meyers 
Konversationslexikon, 5th ed., 1897). 


A few years later, in 1911/12, Guhr made an esoteric fasting cure,”? which 
ended with a trip to the grave of the famous composer Richard Wagner (1813-1883) 
in Bayreuth.*° Shortly afterward in 1912/13, he built the biggest Richard Wagner 
monument worldwide, which was erected and inaugurated in 1933 in the Lie- 
bethaler Grund in Saxon Switzerland by the Nazis (Figure 3). 





29 For the “crisis year” of 1912 for the vélkish, see Frank Jacob, Die Thule-Gesellschaft und die 
Kokuryiikai: Geheimgesellschaften im global-historischen Vergleich (Wiirzburg: K6nigshausen & 
Neumann, 2013), 103. 

30 Richard Guhr, Das Problem der erotischen Regeneration (1912) in Stummann-Bowert, Ein 
Leben fiir Richard Wagner, 220-224, quotation 220. 
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Figure 3: “Goldener Rathausmann” (1908-1910; R. Guhr) after restoration, standing on the 
green area in front of the New Town Hall, Dresden. Photo by Siegfried Bregulla, 2006 
(Deutsche Fotothek). 


Wagner’s Bayreuth acted as a German(ic) “Sehnsuchtsort” (place of longing) for 
many people, such as Houston Stewart Chamberlain (1855-1927) and Adolf Hitler 
(1889-1945).*1 Alongside Luther’s and Bismarck’s influences, Wagner’s “Welt- 
anschauung”** (worldview) served as a further pillar in the national-protestant 
cosmos. Guhr regarded Wagnet’s Scriptures as a key to a supposed “Aryan regen- 
eration,”*’ a vélkish-teleological ideology. For Guhr, Wagner, and numerous other 


31 Udo Bermbach, Richard Wagner in Deutschland: Rezeption — Verfcilschungen (Stuttgart/Wei- 
mar: Metzler, 2011), 429-470. 

32 Rudolf Louis, Die Weltanschauung Richard Wagners (Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel, 1898); see 
also Josef Lehmkuhl, Der Kunst-Messias: Richard Wagners Vermdchtnis in seinen Schriften 
(Wiirzburg: Kénigshausen & Neumann, 2009), especially 187-220. 

33 On this term and its origin see Solveig Weber, Das Bild Richard Wagners: Ikonographische 
Bestandsaufnahme eines Kiinstlerkults, vol. 1: Text (Mainz: Schott, 1993), 171, 250. 
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conservative nationalists, who often lived in the protestant regions of East Germany,“ 
the German himself was considered as the rebirth of the Aryan. He above all was to 
break away from the supposed embrace of the so-called golden international banking 
and financial capital on the one hand and the red international social democrats, 
communists, and anarchists on the other, which, according to the interpretation of 
the vélkish movement, was clearly dominated by Jews.” With the exception of the 
area of Posen, Berlin, Leipzig, and some cities in Silesia, the proportion of the Jewish 
population in eastern Germany was significantly lower than in the German Empire on 
the left side of the Elbe.*° The barely visible enemy image of the “Jew,” especially 
contrasted to the “German,” was suitable for the paranoia of an entire generation.” 
As a result, numerous nationalist and v6lkish clubs, associations, and cultural 
institutions were founded in East Germany: in 1881 the “Deutsche Reformpartei,”*® 
in 1885 the “Allgemeine Deutsche Sprachverein,”*? in 1920 the “Deutsche Kunstge- 
sellschaft,””° and finally in Hellerau (near Dresden), almost simultaneously in 1919/ 
20, the “Deutsche Bauernhochschule” under the guidance of Bruno Tanzmann 
(1878-1939). The last one in particular emerged as an antiurban vélkisch movement. 
Theodor Fritsch (1852-1933), probably the most well-known and journalisti- 
cally active anti-Semite of the German Empire, lived in Leipzig. He acted as an initi- 
ator of the journal Der Hammer: Blatter fiir deutschen Sinn (The Hammer: Sheets for 
the German Sense, 1902-1940), the “Germanenorden” (Germanic Order) in 1912, 


34 Hawes, The Shortest History, 193-194. 

35 This is the antisemitic sound of the Deutsche Wacht: Organ fiir nationale Politik; Publikationsor- 
gan der vilkischen Vereine Sachsens (Dresden: Verlag der Deutschen Wacht Volumes, 1879-1933). 
36 Steven M. Lowenstein et al., Deutsch-jiidische Geschichte in der Neuzeit: Umstrittene Inte- 
gration 1871-1918 (Munich: C.H. Beck, 1996), 29-32. 

37 Max Bewer, Der Rembrandtdeutsche. Von einem Wahrheitsfreund (Dresden: G16, 1892), 97. 
38 Founded as anti-Semitic Reform association in 1879, the party quickly spread to Eastern 
Saxony and Silesia. Matthias Piefel, Antisemitismus und vélkische Bewegung im K6nigreich 
Sachsen (Gottingen: V&R Unipress 2004), 37; Sven Brajer, “Angst vor dem Fremden in Zeiten 
des Umbruchs? Aspekte von Antisemitismus und Rassismus im Kaiserreich in der Oberlausitz,” 
Neues Lausitzisches Magazin 141 (2019): 81-92. 

39 Deutschen Sprachverein Dresden and Hermann Dunger, eds., Satzungen des Deutschen 
Sprachvereins. Neue Fassung von dem Beschlusse vom 17. Januar 1889 (Dresden: Teich, 1889). 
40 A central pioneer of the concept of national socialistic art. Bettina Feistel-Rohmeder, “Kurzer 
Riickblick auf die Entstehung und Entwicklung der Deutschen Kunstgesellschaft,” in Im Terror des 
Kunstbolschewismus. Urkundensammlung des “Deutschen Kunstberichtes” aus den Jahren 1927-33 
ed. Bettina Feistel-Rohmeder (Karlsruhe: Miiller, 1938), 211-217. 

41 Bruno Tanzmann, “Zur Einleitung. Aus meinem Leben als vélkischer Vorkampfer,” in Plan 
des Hochstiftes fiir Deutsche Art in Hellerau, vol. 1, ed. Deutsche Bauernhochschule (1926), 5. 

42 Frank Jacob, Die Thule-Gesellschaft (Berlin: uni-edition, 2010), 27-32; Jacob, Die Thule- 
Gesellschaft und die Kokuryiikai, 105-110, Damien Guillaume, “Vers ‘l’agitation antisémitique’ 
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and the “Sachsische Mittelstandsvereinigung” (Saxon Middle-Class Association) in 
1905. The “Harzer Bergtheater,” the first outdoor theatre in the Reich, originated in 
the Harz region, in Thale in 1903, initiated by the anti-Semite Ernst Wachler.”? In 
1924 the Artamans were founded in Limbach, Western Saxony, and were deeply 
involved with Tanzmann’s Bauernhochschule. The exclusive and ideologically 
leading “Deutschbund” (German Federation) had its headquarters in Berlin, just 
like the nationalist “Deutsche Kolonialgesellschaft” (German Colonial Society) 
and the Deutschnationale Vélkspartei (DNVP, German National People’s Party), 
founded in 1918.“° In Posen (Poznan), the anti-Polish “Ostmarkenverein” (Eastern 
Border Association) had existed since 1894.“ In addition to the anti-Semitism de- 
scribed above, all these groups more or less vituperated against the Slavs, who 
were equated with primitive, “inferior” peasants, against Rome (the Catholic 
Church), against the French (especially the arts), and more or less against English 
liberalism and mercantilism (“Manchestertum”).*’ All these clubs and organiza- 
tions, the artists and their benefactors, the media and the public opinion repre- 
sent the widespread dissemination of radical nationalism crossed with aggressive 
racism in Eastern Germany during the Empire: all of them imagined Germany as 
a nationally and racially homogenous nation state under threat from inner and 
outer enemies, and they were more than willing to defend their nation, no doubt 
even with violence. 


comme phénoméne transnational: hostilité antijuive, équivoques libérales et solidarité juive 
internationale de |’Affaire Mortara au Congrés de Berlin (1858-1878),” in Antisemitismus im 
19. Jahrhundert aus internationaler Perspektive: Nineteenth Century Anti-Semitism in Interna- 
tional Perspective, ed. Mareike K6nig and Oliver Schulz (Géttingen: V&R Unipress, 2019), 313. 
43 Uwe Puschner, “Deutsche Reformbiihne und voélkische Kultstatte. Ernst Wachler und das 
Harzer Bergtheater,” in Handbuch zur “Volkischen Bewegung” 1871-1918, ed. Uwe Puschner, 
Walter Schmitz and Justus H. Ulbricht (Miinchen: Saur 1996), 762-796. 

44 Reiner Fenske, Imperiale Verbdnde im Deutschland der Zwischenkriegszeit im Vergleich. Die 
Beispiele des “Deutschen Ostbundes” und der “Deutschen Kolonialgesellschaft” (Dresden: Diss, 
2018). 

45 Maik Ohnezeit, Zwischen “schdrfster Opposition” und dem “Willen zur Macht” — Die Deutschna- 
tionale Volkspartei (DNVP) in der Weimarer Republik 1918-1928 (Diisseldorf: Droste, 2011); Thomas 
Mergel, “Das Scheitern des deutschen Tory-Konservatismus. Die Umformung der DNVP zu einer 
rechtsradikalen Partei 1928-1932,” Historische Zeitschrift 276 (2003): 323-368. 

46 Christoph Kienemann, Der koloniale Blick gen Osten. Osteuropa im Diskurs des Deutschen 
Kaiserreiches von 1871 (Paderborn: Schéningh, 2018). 

47 For Dresden in particular, see the powerful local group of the Alldeutscher Verband who fought 
all these enemy images: Gerald Kolditz, “Rolle und Wirksamkeit des Alldeutschen Verbandes in 
Dresden zwischen 1895 und 1918: ein Beitrag zum biirgerlichen Vereinsleben der nationalistischen 
Krafte in der wilhelminischen Ara des deutschen Kaiserreiches” (PhD diss., TU Dresden, 1994). 
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Weimar and Beyond: 1918-1945 


The years 1933 and beyond were the peak of the nationalistic dream. And they 
kept their dreams alive during the Weimar years. Again, Richard Guhr witnesses 
that the nationalist movement thought of the German community as a united eth- 
nos, aS a community of people, as the German “Vélksgemeinschaft.”“* This picture, 
“Germania 1918/Ultima ratio,” (Figure 4) was painted by Guhr in 1919 or 1920. 
Ernst Kohler-Hausens, a journalist and friend of Guhr who also lived in Dresden, 
gave the following description in the year 1938: 





Figure 4: Richard-Wagner-Monument at Liebethaler Grund, Saxony. Photo by Walter Mébius, 
1933 (Deutsche Fotothek). 





48 For the latest on this crucial historical term, see Michael Wildt, Volk, Volksgemeinschaft, 
AfD (Hamburg: Hamburger Edition, 2017). 
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Our feet in chains, we see Germany collapsing in despair on a hill on the Rhine plain. The 
Jewish star [sic!] with Jehovah’s sign threatens to rule over it; terrified ravens”? flutter around 
it. Only one has remained: the blue flower, which represents faith in the powers of the heart 
and the soul, no matter whether we see in it the blue flower of romanticism or a parable for 
the Aryan-Germanic quality of loyalty to one’s own being. From the German landscape, the 
forest on the mountain, a torrent of fog streams down, which forms itself into a white snake, 
the symbol of blessed, secret powers; it is crowned by a new temple, a parable for the fact 
that a new faith of mankind can regain salvation from the Aryan being.”° 


This description sounds strongly like an arrangement with the artist, Guhr: Ger- 
many, as the mother Germania in black with a mourning veil on a hill in the 
Madonna position, shows the much-described shocked rigidity of nationalist 
and v6lkish forces after the lost war. The chained feet, the wreath of thorns, 
and the Star of David with the inscription “Yahweh,” which was removed after 
1945 by Guhr’s widow, Hedwig, clearly name Judaism as the guilty party for the 
defeat. At the same time (1918/19), according to Guhr, Jewry had also become 
the new master in Germany. Presumably, the gentian, as the flower of loyalty, 
and the legendary snake, possibly to be interpreted as the Rhine (the German river 
par excellence), show the way to the supposed Aryan regeneration of Germany. 

The Weimar Republic, symbolically disparaged here by Guhr, was consid- 
ered a catastrophe by a large part of the German population, from the center to 
the far right. With the lost war and the revolution of 9 November 1918, which 
was mainly formed by workers and soldiers, this perception led to a briefly 
shocked rigidity for those people. And also, from the center to the far right, the 
Treaty of Versailles was rejected and attacked as a product of an international 
conspiracy by which Germany was solely to blame for the war. By inventing this 
master narrative, the heterogeneous nationalistic groups and actors united and 
formed a resistance. Thus, the DNVP was founded in Berlin in 1918, with bas- 
tions mainly in East Prussia, Mecklenburg, Pomerania, and Saxony. In a poster 
of the party from the Reichstag elections in 1920 (Figure 5), the DNVP is de- 
picted as a submarine from the First World War with the flag of the empire tor- 
pedoing the merchant ship of the Weimar Republic with the black-red-gold flag. 
The torpedo represents the Reichstag election. The phrase means: “It must hit.” 
The Weimar Republic is embodied by “Schiebertum” (racketeerdom, represent- 
ing the “Golden International” and liberalism) and Bolshevism (representing 
the “Red International” and communism); both terms were used with explicit 
anti-Semitic connotations. 





49 Ravens were the messengers of fate of the old Germanic god Wotan. 
50 Kohler-Hausen, Aus der Dresdner Wagner-Ehrung im Schloss Albrechtsberg, 6. 
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Figure 5: “Germania 1918/Ultima ratio” by Richard Guhr. 


The Nationalsozialistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei (NSDAP, National So- 
cialist German Workers’ Party), founded in Munich in 1920, had its first success 
outside Bavaria in the early 1920s. In Saxony, especially in the area in the 
southwest around Zwickau and Plauen, lots of unemployed craftsmen and fac- 
tory workers were hit by the economic crises after the First World War.?! From 


51 Andreas Wagner, “Machtergreifung” in Sachsen: NSDAP und staatliche Verwaltung 1930-1935 
(Cologne: Béhlau, 2004), 31-39 Also see: Giinther Heydemann, Jan Erik Schulte and Francesca 
Weil, “Sachsen und der Nationalsozialismus: Zur Vielfalt gesellschaftlicher Teilhabe — Einfiih- 
rung,” in Sachsen und der Nationalsozialismus, eds. idem (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
2014), 9-19. 
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Figure 6: DNVP poster on the Reichstag election, 1920, © Deutsches Historisches Museum, 
Berlin Inv. No.: P 57/98. 


there on, the party had more and more success in East and North Germany, 
increasingly displacing the less radical DNVP. It had important centers in 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, (East) Prussia, Anhalt, Saxony, and Thuringia 
(Figure 6). In the latter, with the formation of the “Baum-Frick government” at the 
beginning of 1930, the NSDAP provided two government posts in a federal state 
government for the first time in the Weimar Republic. Wilhelm Frick (1877-1946), 
who later became Reichsminister of the Interior, was appointed Minister of the In- 
terior and Education in Thuringia.” This first-ever participation in a government 
by the National Socialists was expressly praised by Adolf Hitler as a great success 
and represented a field of experimentation for him. In the years after, the national 
socialistic “Machtergreifung,” the socialization and general implementation of the 


52 Alexandra Esche, Hitlers “vélkische Vorkdmpfer”. Die Entwicklung nationalsozialistischer Kultur- 
und Rassenpolitik in der Baum-Frick-Regierung 1930-1931 (Berlin/New York: Peter Lang), 2017. 
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national socialist worldview into German society, the war, and the Holocaust were 
the most extreme manifestations of the aspiration for a homogenous and ethni- 
cally “pure” nation in conjuncture with the imagination of the nation being at- 
tacked by different domestic and foreign enemies. 





Prozentualer Stimmenanteil 
der Nationalsozialisten 


(Bet det Wel wom 31, soli 1932) 


Figure 7: Percentage of National Socialist votes in the Reichstag elections on 31 July 1932. 


While their personnel and followers had still formed from the numerous asso- 
ciations of the fatherland associations of the empire (military associations, All- 
deutscher Verband, etc.), the Nazis had much younger personnel,”? who were 
surprisingly often allowed to indulge in their authoritarian worldviews even in 
the Sowjet Occupational Zone and the later GDR, despite the strict denazification 
by the Soviets. Three prominent examples from different generations are referred 
to here. Willy Gehler (1876-1953), Professor of Civil Engineering at the Technical 
University of Dresden, who had been a member of the NSDAP and SS since 1933, 





53 Ulrike Jureit, “Ein Rhythmus der Geschichte? Generationsgeschichtliche Deutungsmuster 
zum 20. Jahrhundert,” in Detlev Peukert und die NS-Forschung, ed. Riidiger Hachtmann and 
Sven Reichardt (Géttingen: Wallstein, 2015), 88-94. 
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was able to continue his research there after 1945, although in a less high po- 
sition.°’ Bodo Uhse (1904-1963) was active on the vélkish scene in Southern 
Germany from 1921, and was a member of the NSDAP from 1927 to 1930, and 
later of the KPD, and in 1949 he joined the SED. From 1950 to 1954, Uhse was, 
among other positions, a member of the SED in the V6lkskammer and from 
1950 to 1952 first chairman of the German Writers’ Association in the Cultural 
Association for the Democratic Renewal of Germany.” Finally, Hans Bentzien 
(1927-2015) joined the NSDAP in 1944 and was later the first district secretary 
of the SED in Jena, Gera, and Halle and was to rise to the position of Minister 
of Culture of the GDR.*° These three, as well as all the unnamed exponents of 
the nationalistic movement that later became part of the NSDAP, connect the 
pre- and postwar eras. They transferred and transformed, in a more or less 
hidden way, ideas about the nation and embedded them into the “new soci- 
ety.” Thus, nationalism nowadays has its one tradition rooted in the GDR as 
well as in the nationalistic movements and parties before 1945. 


Hidden and Open Nationalism from 1945 until 
the Present 


Nationalism was not dismissed in some German regions that are congruent 
with the GDR. Instead, the idea of the nation has always been a powerful polit- 
ical resource. However, the question is: what is different from the years before 
1945? 

In 1945, the German Empire was defeated and divided into different parts, 
from which emerged two states: the Federal Republic of Germany (FRG) in the 
western zones and the German Democratic Republic in the eastern zone. In the 





54 Manfred Curbach, Thomas Hanseroth and Oliver Steinbock, “Willy Gehler in der Triade aus 
Wissenschaft, Industrie und Verwaltung,” in Mit den wohlfeilsten Mitteln dauerhaft, feuersicher 
und bequem. Sparsamkeit als Prinzip, Rationalitdt als Weltsicht, ed. Gesellschaft fiir Bautech- 
nikgeschichte (Dresden: Thelem, 2019), 245-261. 

55 Wolfgang Bauer, “Nachdenken iiber Bodo Uhse,” Das Bldttchen, 16, no. 14 (July 2013), 
accessed July 7, 2020, https://das-blaettchen.de/2013/07/nachdenken-ueber-bodo-uhse-25720. 
html. 

56 Sandra Meenzen, “‘Gutes Klassenbewusstsein, Parteiverbundenheit und Prinzipienfestig- 
keit’: SED-Sekretaére mit NSDAP-Vergangenheit in Thiiringen” [“Class consciousness, party 
alignment and adherence to Principles”: Thuringian SED party secretaries with a NSDAP past, 
Historical Social Research 35, no. 3 (2010): 59-63. 
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SBZ/later GDR, a socialist Germany would be created.*” The claim of the commu- 
nist leaders was clear. They emphasized loudly that after the National Social- 
ists had taken the Germans hostage and plunged Europe into a destructive war, 
they would establish a self-determined government of the German people under 
anti-fascist and socialist auspices.® Nevertheless, the “nation” continued to form a 
self-evident and unquestioned reference point of their policy. 

The SED, however, changed its conception of the nation several times by 
emphasizing different aspects of nationhood. Therefore, the discussion about 
the national character of the socialist country, the GDR, was correspondingly 
complex.°’ Immediately after the founding of the socialist state and during the 
early 1950s, leading representatives of the SED addressed the nationalist world- 
views among the population. They heard that after Hitler’s fascism, it was now 
US imperialism that wanted to subject Germany. The SED resolutely opposed 
this and offered the entire German people a life of freedom, peace, and unity. 
The party tried to work for a national unity in a socialist order and did not shy 
away from using explicitly nationalistic language. 

Thus, the SED staged itself as the only legitimate representative of the 
interests of the German people at the beginning of the GDR. In 1969, the 
references to the nation changed, and this was due to what historians call 
the “German-German” relationship and negotiations of the so-called “Natio- 
nale Frage” (national question). Politicians, especially those from the FRG, 
attacked the German division and strove for German unification. Challenged 
by the Federal Republic’s propaganda that a uniformly German “Kulturna- 
tion” (cultural nation) would outlast the German division, the East German 
leaders started to construct and spread a new notion of the nation.* 
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The leading party in the GDR party broke away from the idea of an indivisible 
German nation and proclaimed the development of two separate nations. Numer- 
ous social theorists defined a new national order for the GDR and FRG.” The state 
division of the German Empire not only produced two German states, but also split 
the formerly uniform nation into a capitalist nation in the west and a socialist na- 
tion in the east. Not only were the ethnic, linguistic, and cultural similarities seen 
as decisive for the national character, but the socio-economic order or, materialisti- 
cally speaking, the social formation (in its Marxist meaning) had also become the 
decisive criterion of nationality. This new concept challenged widespread beliefs 
and incorporated national identities that were based on traditional national- 
ism. Historians have not yet sufficiently researched the adherence to the imag- 
ination of a united German nation in the GDR, but in 1989, when the people 
stood up and reclaimed their liberal rights, they soon imagined themselves as 
one, undividable people. First, they proclaimed “We are the people” then “We 
are one people.”®? Following other sources and findings, we argue that many in 
the GDR still imagined Germany as a national union; for them, it was an ethnic 
community that could not be separated by the claims of the socialist leaders.“ 

Nevertheless, none of the official parties or institutions stood for this under- 
standing of a nation. The SED neutralized any form of opposition by forcing all 
other parties into the anti-fascist democratic bloc. Even the National Democratic 
Party of Germany (NDPD) did not gather a national opposition. Although the 
NDPD addressed former National Socialists above all, the SED soon incorpo- 
rated this party into the bloc system, too. In the GDR, there was simply no insti- 
tutional framework for nationalist politics. 
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Aside from this official policy, several groups — or rather, most of the people 
in the GDR - still imagined themselves as German and still imagined Germany 
as a united community. They tried to transform the old nationalism into a new 
one, with greater or lesser degrees of success. The most effective way of identi- 
fying with the German nation was not by talking but by doing —- and that was 
possible by creating the GDR as “Heimat” (home). Already in the 19th century, 
Heimat became the most important driver to translate the abstract imagery of a 
national community into local contexts. Heimat thus became a prerequisite for 
national integration by being the most important representation of the nation: 
Heimat was the hinge between the local area and the existing state. The numer- 
ous “Heimaten” made it possible, on the one hand, to be connected to the local 
area, but at the same time to create a community of all Germans. The nation 
was seen as a community of Bavarians, Wuerttemberger, and Saxons. It was 
only in this multitude of particular histories, dialects, and traditions that the 
German nation was constituted, and through the connection with the Heimat, a 
specifically German national consciousness was internalized. The Heimat move- 
ment then translated these images, narratives, and metaphors into concrete 
practices designing the respective Heimaten.®° Again, Saxony was at the core of 
this development. The Bund Heimatschutz was founded in Dresden in 1904, 
and the majority of clubs devoted to maintaining regional characteristics and 
traditions emerged in Saxony.” 

The SED and the official politics of the GDR adopted this tradition of Heimat 
and transformed it for their purposes: from the 1960s, most of the Heimat practices 
in the GDR were only possible if they could be related to the development of social- 
ism and the work of the party. Local chronologists, history teachers, and brigade 
leaders had to adhere to the linguistic order and the hierarchy of pictures in their 
activities; they had to be positive about the role of the SED, and in different extents, 
to the ideal overhang.®* But for the agents, Heimat was more than the socialist 
community — Heimat was the idea of keeping in touch with German history, Ger- 
man culture, and German traditions. Future research may show that, through the 
construction of their Heimat, many people in the GDR constructed a unified 
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German identity themselves. This room for imagination was unlocked at the begin- 
ning of the 1990s and is still open today.© 

In addition, and in contrast to the officially legitimated discourse of Heimat, 
some individuals or small groups cultivated the National Socialist heritage. We 
have to notice here that there were some very active right-wing movements in 
the GDR who represented a radical nationalism. A comprehensive chronicle of 
right-wing extremist actions details how verbal and physical violence spread 
throughout the GDR in the 1980s. There were numerous attacks against “contract 
workers” from Vietnam, Mozambique, or Algeria, with violence and arson attacks 
on their homes and the direct use of force against them as well as against “punks” 
and “goths” in the GDR. Officially banned by the anti-fascist dogma of the GDR, 
anti-Semitism did not dominate the radical nationalistic worldview anymore. 
But from the top of the party down to the right-wing groups, we can trace anti- 
Semitic speeches and actions.’° 

Although it is well known that there were possibilities of violence from the 
far right in the GDR, how these groups organized themselves in the GDR, which 
dynamics configured these processes, and which constellations determined the 
escalation have hardly been explored.”! We hypothesize that since these actors 
could not organize themselves in any institutional form, neither parties nor as- 
sociations nor campaigns, they met primarily in groups who separated them- 
selves from the West German parties by their explicit will to use violence.” 

With the collapse of state power in the GDR, the right-wing street struggle esca- 
lated visibly and met those identified as foreign or political opponents almost 
daily. Hoyerswerda and Rostock-Lichtenhagen, for instance, are two East German 
cities that are well-known and connected to events in this series. Naming the cities 
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serves to set markers in the national narrative of “reunification.” Furthermore, and 
not included in this master narrative, East Germany became a place of violence in 
the years after 1990, and Dresden had its own role in this process: it was 
seen as the new capital of the movement (Hauptstadt der Bewegung). The 
most significant impact was the new confidence of the right political spec- 
trum. In the 1990s and early 2000s, right-wing extremists demonstrated in 
Dresden on February 13, the day of the destruction of the city in World War 
II. By referring explicitly to the national socialist term Hauptstadt der Bewe- 
gung, some far-right politicians tried to unite the German nationalist groups 
of East and West in one party and thus regain discoursive and practical influ- 
ence. The most extreme consequence was the violation of everyday life in unified 
Germany. Nationalists, patriots, or “Heimatschiitzer’ (homeland protectors), as 
they called themselves, created violent nightmares and formed underground ter- 
rorist cells. Again, the homogeneous community was made the core of politics. 
Even if young radicals executed these politics, the ideas of national unity, sover- 
eignty, and distinction, interpreted as ethnic homogeneity, were rooted in many 
different groups and actors of East Germany. Nationalism in this notion seeks to 
protect the “Heimat” and legitimizes violence.”? In 2011, the so-called NSU, the 
national socialist underground, revealed itself. These young East Germans were 
socialized in the disappearing GDR and transforming East Germany.” They be- 
came part of the violent right-wing specter and, while hiding, conducted the pro- 
gram of leaderless resistance by murdering several Germans whom they regarded 
as migrants. This was the most extreme manifestation of radical nationalism in re- 
cent decades. 

In the common politics and communication of everyday life, nationalism 
became stronger again. In different fields of public discourse, the nation took 
on a significant role in narrating the new unity of the states. What was German 
and how Germans defined themselves were part of vivid discussions, which in- 
filtrated everyday life to a greater or lesser extent.” 

This is one reason why nationalist parties had success in Saxony, Thurin- 
gia, and Brandenburg. Since the German unification in 1990, nationalist par- 
ties have infiltrated the political discourse with national phrases, and over the 
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years, they became more and more attractive to people in these regions, who 
were hardly met by local or global transformations. After the National Democratic 
Party of Germany (NPD) emerged, especially in some regions of Mecklenburg- 
Vorpommern, Saxony, and Thuringia, and obtained many seats in communal 
and regional parliaments,’° now the Alternative for Germany (AfD) is proclaiming 
nationalistic discourse loudly and emphatically. Again, the nation is a socially 
relevant image for many Germans.” They claim politics for Germans alone; they 
want to reserve social assurance for Germans alone, and — most importantly — 
they aim to preserve “German culture,” as they call it. All this by striving to make 
Germany homogenously white and German again. In summary, let us refer here 
to Christian Geulen again, who describes how the transformed nationalism unites 
in defence against anything foreign, but has no idea of what the nation has in 
common: “Die Nation, fiir die hier geworben und protestiert wird, ist eigentlich 
keine gegebene Partikularitat mehr, sondern ein diffuses, aber umso flexibleres 
Programm der Stiftung von Gemeinschaftlichkeit durch Ausgrenzung und An- 
feindung von allem, was irgendwie fremd erscheint.””® 


Conclusion 


To sum up, we would like to make some concluding remarks on what these dif- 
ferent forms of nationalism have in common. The presented nationalisms are 
united in their will to regard the nation as a homogenous group, often believed 
to be founded by the German people. They imagine this nation as threatened by 
enemies from outside and within; these could be the so-called Jewish world 
conspiracy, the Bolshevik revolution, Soviet puppets in the SED, or foreign 
workers in their community. In this way, these simple constructions of reality 
react to what we are all used to calling “modernity.” 

The example of Richard Guhr, who was conservatively socialized during the 
Empire, showed the authoritarian and anti-modern attitude of large parts of the 
population of Northeastern Germany, most of whom were Protestants. With the fall 
of the Empire in 1918, a supposedly intact world perished for them. For Guhr, the 
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DNVP, and not least for the Nazis, the democracy of the Weimar Republic stood as 
an artificial construct dominated by Jews and external enemies through liberalism 
and communism. Thus, many non-democrats hoped that the so-called Third Reich 
would provide them with an ideological link to the Second Reich (1871-1918). 

Nationalism was not dismissed after World War II in some German regions 
that are congruent with the former GDR. Instead, over the years, the nation has 
been transformed and become a powerful political resource that has deeply rooted 
itself in the GDR. Explicitly anti-Semitic notions were banned, though they were 
probably still held under the surface; the threat to the German people, however, 
was still a vivid phantasm of nationalistic discourse. After reunification in 1990, 
this nationalism unleashed itself in the East, and images of old and new enemies 
such as foreigners in general, Judaism, the EU, or Islam were presented. 
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Alicja Curanovié 

4 The Phantomic Nature of Missionary 
Nationalism in a Former Empire: 
The Case of Russia 


Introduction 


Only in the 20th century did empires give away their dominant position in the 
international arena to self-determined national states. Many celebrated the fall 
of the empires, but there were also a few who felt bereaved. Among the latter 
were members of the imperial nations, i.e. groups who identified with the impe- 
rial project the most. Empires are gone (at least for the time being), but what 
happened to the missionary nationalism that, in the opinion of some scholars,’ 
was characteristic of the imperial nations? The key feature of missionary nation- 
alism, as defined by Krishan Kumar, is “the attachment of a dominant or core 
ethnic group to a state entity that conceives itself as dedicated to some large 
course or purpose, religious, cultural or political.”” Hence the central category 
of missionary imperialism is the sense of mission. 

The goal of this contribution is to trace and describe the continuation of 
missionary imperialism in former empires, using post-Soviet Russia as the case 
study. While approaching Russian contemporary missionary nationalism, I focus 
on its crucial component, i.e. the mission. I use a broad notion of mission which 
combines components of different variations of messianism (e.g. missionism). I 
argue that mission is a conviction that a certain community (state/nation) believes 
is exceptional and that this exceptionality manifests itself in its special destiny. I 
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discern three distinctive but interconnected features of the ‘mission’: 1) the convic- 
tion of having a special destiny, 2) a sense of moral superiority, and 3) the convic- 
tion that the state’s activity is motivated not only by its own particular interest but 
also by the ‘common cause.’ I recover mission as expressed in a narrative. The ‘mis- 
sion narrative’ is thus a narrative that features direct references to mission or to 
any of its three features mentioned above. 

In the process of the self-identification of imperial nations, mission served 
as a meta-idea that brings together people of different backgrounds and gives 
them a sense of common purpose. Moreover, within this process, mission be- 
came the ideational foundation of imperial nations’ identity. At the same time, 
mission was an attribute of an empire. It is one of the criteria which allow a heg- 
emonic power to be distinguished from an empire; the latter does not limit its 
actions to the implementation of national interests but pursues a higher ideal. 
Hence the idea of mission does not just integrate members of an imperial nation 
and the peoples ruled by it. It is also a part of the image of a state. Additionally, 
since mission builds a constitutive feature of an empire, it functions as a status 
marker as well. For this reason, the sense of mission is evoked most often in 
imperial foreign policy even though the mission narrative targets the domestic 
audience first and foremost.* A mission narrative is a narrative with messianic 
overtones. It contains direct references to the mission or to any of its three features 
as defined above. In my research on missionary nationalism, I focus on the mission 
narrative that is present in official foreign policy discourse of Russia (2000-2018). 

The sense of mission was an essential feature within the foreign policy of 
the Russian Empire as well as its Soviet successor. So far, scholars have not, 
however, reached a consensus on the role of mission narrative in modern Rus- 
sia’s foreign policy.’ My findings show that it is neither the dominant motif nor 
is it completely gone. It is a narrative routine/habit, as defined by Ted Hopf, 
which is a derivative of the master narrative of “Russia as a great power.” I 
argue that today’s references to missions in the official discourse on foreign pol- 
icy are phantomic. They owe their existence to the inertia of the imperial legacy. 
The mission narrative is an example of a routine/habit which was formed during 
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the times of the Empire and still lingers even though the Empire is gone. I call this 
“phantom messianism.” 

As for the method, I discuss the existing materials and sociological polls. I 
group this data with the results of the content analysis of official Russian for- 
eign policy discourse. In order to assess the mission narrative, I, together with 
my research team,° analyzed public statements, interviews, and articles auth- 
ored by the creators of Russia’s foreign policy — president, prime minister, minister 
of foreign affairs, permanent representatives of Russia to the selected international 
organizations, regular diplomats — within the time period 2000-2018. All in all, we 
read approximately 25,000 texts. 

I see the contribution of the present chapter in three areas. Firstly, it pro- 
vides the reader with an original concept of mission and reveals the often 
missed connection between mission narrative, foreign policy, and ontological 
security. Secondly, it discusses rich empirical material that allows insights 
into the self-identification process of contemporary Russia. Thirdly, it high- 
lights the persistence of post-imperial routines (habits) as well as their dy- 
namic nature as a base for post-imperial nationalism. Hence, it contributes to 
the debate about continuity and change in post-Soviet Russia. The notion of 
“phantom messianism” captures the complexity of this phenomenon well. 

The text starts by introducing the main notions and conceptualizing the 
link between mission narrative and the identity-building process of an empire. 
The following two sections are dedicated to the Russian Federation. First, I dis- 
cuss the demand for mission argumentation in Russian society and group my 
observations with the findings from the analysis of the official foreign policy 
discourse documents, which supports the presentation of the mission narrative 
as a particular routine. In the closing section, I will sum up the conclusions 
with the notion of “phantom messianism.” 


Empire, Sense of Mission and Ontological 
Security 


There are numerous books dedicated to the empire phenomenon. And although 
there is no single definition of which all scholars approve, most of them emphasize 
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the significance of the dynamics between the center and the peripheries.’ Empire 
is the structure of power exercised by the center over the peripheries, where the 
former uses various instruments to sustain its dominance over the latter. In Bruce 
Parrot’s words, an empire is “the dominant society’s control of the effective sover- 
eignty of two or more subordinate societies that are substantially concentrated in 
particular regions or homelands in the empire.”® In simple words, the center rules 
over a multi-ethnic and multi-religious population living in a vast territory. This 
observation signals difficulties within an empire concerning providing a sense of 
community to a population of diverse ethnicities, religions, languages, etc. Stu- 
dents of empires have juxtaposed them with nation states and nationalism.’ How- 
ever, more and more evidence has shown that by presenting nationalism and 
empire as two opposite poles, we miss important phenomena related to the 
identity-building process.'° One of these phenomena is “imperial national- 
ism.” This notion can be found in the works of Pal Kolst@ or Krishan Kumar. 
Kolstg distinguishes two kinds of “imperial nationalism” depending on the 
type of empire. He writes about “nation-building imperialism” and “ethno- 
cratic imperialism.” The first case is characteristic of colonial empires over- 
seas, and the second of continental empires. As he explains, “In the first case, 
the imperialists want to turn the empire into a homogenous state in which one 
culture dominates throughout; in the second case, the defenders of the impe- 
rial state want it to be controlled by a specific nation or ethnic group, without 
combining this with any desire to spread their national culture to the entire 
population of the state.” 

Kumar’s research allows us to see a common denominator of identity-building 
processes, regardless of the type of empire, namely the sense of mission. Kumar 
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comes up with the notion of “‘missionary’ or ‘imperial’ nationalism,” which “rests 
not so much on the nature of empire as a general political form as on the percep- 
tions of particular groups within it.”’* In the case of this particular group, i.e. mem- 
bers of the imperial nation, they understand that “[b]eyond the sense of their own 
uniqueness lies the conviction of a global purpose that prompts them to play down 
mere national pride or the cultivation of national culture. More is at stake than the 
making of a nation-state.””’ This thought is also expressed by Herfried Miinkler: 


The mission of an empire binds its protagonists by oath to a project which, if only because 
of its long-term nature, greatly exceeds the limited horizon of individual interests. For this 
reason, the mission may also be conceived a means whereby an empire intended to last 
for thousands of years imposes its action logic on people who have power and influence 
within it for only a limited period of time. It requires them to set aside their own interests 
if they wish to pursue the imperial policy [. . .].'“ 


In other words, the sense of global purpose/mission provides the basic idea- 
tional framework for the self-understanding of the group which identifies with 
the imperial project the most. 

Mission as a central category of the identity-building process within an em- 
pire also appears in the works of David G. Rowley even though he sees empire 
in opposition to the nation state and ideas of nationalism. The American historian 
argues that the sense of universal mission is a meta-idea necessary to provide peo- 
ples of an empire with a sense of community. Unlike exclusivist nationalism, this 
meta-idea is inclusive and universal. According to Rowley, mission is forward- 
looking and legitimates the existence of the empire, which is said to pursue a 
higher ideal. Peoples of an empire are encouraged to think in terms of more general 
ideals than just their own particular interests.” The mission is pursued by the em- 
pire, and only the empire can achieve it. 

It should be emphasized that “missionary nationalism” is not identical with 
“national messianism,” i.e. the idea of the chosen/elected nation that was en- 
trusted by providence with a special mission in the history of humankind. The 
Polish theologian Dymitr Romanowski defined “national messianism” as a reli- 
gious dimension of the national idea which serves to “define the exceptional 
nature of a given nation, to distinguish it among others and draw attention to 
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its specific mission in the history of the world.”’® References to “national messi- 
anism” can also be found in the works of Andrzej Walicki’ and James Class.’® 
Judith Wolfe instead uses the term “messianic nationalism.”'? They all focus on 
the nation and its exceptionalism expressed in a messianic manner. Kumar, on 
the other hand, advances “missionary nationalism” with the purpose of empha- 
sizing the connection between the self-identification of an imperial nation and 
the structure of an empire.”° 

This variety of notions can be confusing. Therefore, taking Kumar’s definition 
as a starting point, I concentrate in my research on the category which features 
all the definitions, i.e. sense of mission. I go beyond the numerous typologies of 
messianism whose ancient tradition embraced by the Roman Empire is the rea- 
son for entwining a sense of mission with imperial policies.”’ In my research, I 
use a broad notion of mission which combines components of different variations 
of messianism (e.g. missionism).” I assume that mission is a conviction that a 
certain community (state/nation) is exceptional and that this exceptionality man- 
ifests itself in its special destiny. I discern three distinctive but interconnected 
features of the ‘mission’: 1) the conviction of having a special destiny, 2) a sense 
of moral superiority, and 3) the conviction that the state’s activity is motivated 
not only by its own particular interest but also by the ‘common cause.’ The third 
component is rooted in the universalistic assumption that the mission must not 
be pursued exclusively for the sake of the ‘chosen one’ but for the benefit of all 
humankind. 
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As has already been said, within the process of nation-building, mission 
functions as a meta-idea that provides a population of diverse ethnicities with a 
sense of common purpose. With time, it also becomes a cornerstone idea of the 
imperial nation (as imperial nations Kumar names i.a. Englishmen within the 
British Empire, Germans in the Habsburg Monarchy, and Russians in the Rus- 
sian Empire). At the same time, referring to mission in foreign policy becomes 
an attribute of a true empire; hence it is one of the constitutive features of an 
imperial state. Kumar admits that “it’s difficult to think of any empire, ancient 
or modern, that was not possessed of some sense of its mission in the world, 
some conviction that its rule existed in the service of the higher ideal than mere 
power and advantage.””? Miinkler also advances this argument: “All empires 
that have lasted any length of time have chosen as their self-justifying objec- 
tive a world-historical task or mission that confers cosmological or redemp- 
tive meaning on their activity.” For the German political scientist, the sense of 
mission is the criterion that allows empires to be distinguished from other polities. 
He argues: “Hegemonic powers do not need a mission, but empires cannot do 
without one.”” It is important to note that while writing about mission as an attri- 
bute of an empire, Miinkler does not lose sight of its role in shaping the self- 
understanding of the imperial nation. He explains: “The imperial mission . . . is 
directed at people within the empire, especially at those in the imperial centre. It is 
from auto-suggestion more than anything else, however, that the political elites 
draw the conviction and energy to press on with the imperial project.””° 

In the case of an empire, the sense of mission is linked to both the particu- 
lar status of a country (a leading power) and the identity of the people. This 
connection welcomes the analysis of mission in the self-identification process 
of imperial nations in regard to ontological security. The latter refers to the 
need for social collectives to envision themselves as unchangeable, eternal enti- 
ties. In Jennifer Mitzen’s understanding, ontological security refers to “the need 
to experience oneself as a whole, continuous person in time rather than con- 
stantly changing — in order to realise the sense of agency.””’ For Brent J. Steele 
“[o]ntological security, as opposed to security as survival, is security as being.”® 
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The sense of existential continuity is achieved by a coherent biographical narra- 
tive about the past, present, and future of the particular agent. Students of onto- 
logical security accept this as a common premise but differ in their evaluations of 
whose ontological security we should talk about: that of a state (Mitzen) or that 
of society (Steele, Chernobrov).”? In the case of the mission narrative, I would an- 
swer this question in the following manner. The mission narrative addresses the 
needs of the ontological security of the people living in the empire. However, 
since mission is also an attribute of a particular status of a state, the story about 
the empire’s special destiny and its role in the history of humankind is told by 
the state. Official foreign policy discourse is the “space” where the sense of mis- 
sion is expressed (discourse/narrative) and can be implemented (actions). The 
needs of an imperial nation in regard to its ontological security cannot be satis- 
fied without the state’s actual performance. 

The mission narrative’s capacity to strengthen ontological security is con- 
nected to the fact that it links past, present, and future into a single coherent, 
collective, biographical narrative of the empire.*° Pursuing the universal mission is 
presented as a timeless quality of the imperial political entity. As Miinkler correctly 
noted, “the imperial mission converts self-legitimation into self-sacralization. Its 
quasi-religious sense of purpose means that empire is no longer in thrall to the ran- 
dom decisions of the politically powerful and culturally influential. . . . [T]he impe- 
rial mission must be given a solemnity that raises it far above humdrum political 
affairs.” 

Mission is a crucial component of a biographical narrative of imperial nations 
and, as such, it functions as a mechanism that provides ontological security. 
Once the empire is gone, however, ways to create a sense of community (and on- 
tological security) in a multi-ethnic and multi-religious population might present 
a challenge. One of the possible alternatives is the concept of citizenship which 
makes an individual a member of a national community, regardless of the individ- 
ual’s background. But in the case of former imperial nation states, is it enough to 
make the good old mechanism of mission narrative obsolete? In other words, can 
the former imperial nations sustain their biographical narratives without mission? 
In order to answer this question, I introduce the Russian case by describing expect- 
ations of contemporary Russian society and dynamics of the political discourse. 
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A Sense of Mission in Contemporary Russia? 


Russia makes an exemplary case of an imperial nation. According to Emil Pain, 
the noticeable imperial nationalism is a consequence of merging Russian na- 
tionalism with “imperial consciousness,” which turned the preservation of the 
empire come what may into the crucial component of ethnic Russians’ iden- 
tity.’ As Rowley explains, “Until well after the Second World War, Russian politi- 
cal and intellectual elites organised their understanding of the world according 
to a conceptual apparatus that had more in common with the universal, absolute 
religious categories of medieval Christendom than with the particularistic, rela- 
tive and secular categories of modern Europe.”*? The Soviet Union preserved to a 
significant extent the imperial logic of the center and the peripheries as well as 
the sense of mission in its foreign policy.“ The fall of the USSR was often per- 
ceived as the end of the last true empire. In post-Soviet Russia, finding a new for- 
mula for national identity has become one of the national priorities. There are 
numerous books that analyze the debates about this issue, the formation of vari- 
ous intellectual camps, the impact of the mass media, the stance of the ruling 
elite, or the new dynamics within Russian nationalism.** Authors emphasize the 
conflictual tendencies in contemporary discourse. On the one hand, the ruling 
elite talk about the civic nation and citizenship as the central category. On the 
other hand, they do not shy away from highlighting the special role of ethnic 
Russians in the state-building of the nation.*° For reasons of space and due 
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to the quality and number of existing materials discussing these problems in detail, 
I will move straight on to the analysis of the mission narrative. 

Today’s Russia is a former empire. To be more precise, it is a post-imperial 
country which, nevertheless, keeps certain routines that are characteristic of an 
empire.*” As an example of such a routine, Andrei Makarychev points to imperial 
discourse,?* while Emil Pain writes about “imperial syndrome,” which consists of 
imperial “regime,” “body,” and “consciousness.”?? As one of the most significant 
manifestations of the post-imperial legacy, I would indicate Russians’ attachment 
to the understanding of their country as a great power. This is the crucial master 
narrative of contemporary Russian public debate.*° Mikhail Gorshkov and Vladimir 
Petukhov argue that “the issue of Russia’s international status as a major power 
plays the main role in Russia’s political self-identification.”“ The status of being a 
major player joins all historical embodiments of Russia, i.e. Muscovy, the Russian 
Empire, and the USSR. Hence it allows for creating and sustaining a coherent bio- 
graphical narrative despite all the abrupt shifts and state collapses that marked 
Russian history in the 20th century. More importantly, the connection between the 
particular status of Russia and its citizens’ self-esteem testifies to the role of the 
master narrative of “Russia as a great power” in providing a sense of ontological 
security. As an example, Anne Clunan points to the fate of Boris Yeltsin’s team.” 
She convincingly argues that the main reason for the decrease in the popularity of 
the ruling elite in the mid-1990s was not so much the difficult reforms as the fact 
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that the minister of foreign affairs, Andrei Kozyrev, resigned from hegemonic poli- 
cies in the post-Soviet era.“? This dynamic shows that the state’s performance in 
the international arena is relevant to society’s ontological anxiety. In addition, the 
failure of the ruling elite to preserve or regain the desired status may have led to 
weakening its own legitimacy. 

The connection between the state’s status, the people’s ontological security, 
and the legitimacy of the government is well illustrated by the change in social 
postures after the annexation of Crimea in 2014. The sociological polls conducted 
a year later showed that this particular event, despite all its costly consequences 
(e.g. sanctions), boosted the citizens’ self-esteem: 70% of respondents felt proud 
about the fact that their country had proved to be a great power that was respected 
and feared in the world.“ At the same time, the annexation elevated Vladimir Pu- 
tin’s popularity well above 80%.” According to the surveys conducted by the Le- 
vada Center in 2018, 88% of respondents thought that Russia should strive to 
preserve its status as a major power, while only for 10% was there no need for their 
country to aspire to the top position in the international hierarchy.”° It is important 
to note that rebuilding Russia’s status was perceived by more than half of respond- 
ents to be the most important priority of the president’s actions since 1999 (hence it 
has a direct influence on the president’s legitimacy).“” Attachment to this status 
still functions in a way as a meta-idea that joins Russian citizens together, regard- 
less of their ethnicity, religion, or, in most cases, political worldview (figure 1). 

Sociologist Denis Volkov from the Levada Center states that the attachment 
to the image of Russia as a great power does not mean that Russian citizens 
would support restoring the empire. As the main reason for this, he names the visi- 
ble lack of readiness to bear the costs of the expansion and assimilation of the pe- 
ripheries. Volkov argues that the majority of Russians “have developed certain 
patterns of nationalism-patriotism [Russian: natsionalizm-patriotizm]: we shouldn’t 
provide for ‘all the other’ [Russian: vsekh etikh]. Let’s take care of our own interests 
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Figure 1: The number of Russians who consider Russia a major power (1999-2018), https:// 
www.levada.ru/2019/01/17/natsionalnaya-identichnost-i-gordost/. 


first. This does not mean, however, that we should not get involved.”“* As Volkov 
explains, “Another logic works here: we can and we should get involved, because 
this is what major powers do. If Americans can, so can we. This is of great impor- 
tance, and hence there is no alternative.”“? It is worth noting that for most ordinary 
Russians, the desired status should be achieved due to domestic reforms. In this 
regard, in 2015 (hence after the annexation), 58% of the questioned group named 
“modernization of economy” and 53% an improvement in the standard of living. 
Therefore, as Gorshkov and Petukhov sum up, “the grandeur of the homeland 
should be forged within Russia and not in the international arena.”*° 

This data, grouped together with the remarks of Volkov, could indicate that 
today there is no demand among ordinary Russians for a mission narrative. In- 
deed, such conclusions are drawn by some sociologists. Vladimir Petukhov and 
Raisa Barash state that a “messianic idea of the great power doesn’t correspond 
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to the expectations of many of our citizens . . . the majority of Russians are not 
ready to pay for great power status with belt-tightening. Showing enthusiasm 
about reunification with Crimea — that’s one thing, while less than one-third of 
Russians are ready to sacrifice their own prosperity (or even life).”°' In another 
article written together with Mikhail Gorshkov, Petukhov repeated this thought, 
though in a slightly different manner: “only a few Russians (in contrast to the 
representatives of the ruling class) are attracted by the ‘messianic’ attribute of a 
major power.”” The observation that the elite are more “mission-oriented” than 
ordinary Russians is intriguing and should not be overlooked. This is also 
reflected in the interviews conducted by Mikhail Tarusin’s team in 2007 with 
326 individuals representing the elites of business, church, culture, mass 
media, opposition groups, and NGOs as well as regional and federal authori- 
ties.°? It turned out that 78% of all respondents believed that Russia was des- 
tined for greatness and grand historical tasks. This inclination of the Russian 
elite was labeled by sociologists as a “secretive messianic spirit.”°* The re- 
sults of my analysis of the official foreign policy discourse shaped by the rul- 
ing elites show that a mission narrative, although officially denied, is still 
present. It resembles an old habit so deeply rooted in discursive practice that 
it resurfaces almost automatically. 


Mission Narrative as a Routine of Russian Foreign 
Policy’s Official Discourse 


Before presenting the main findings about the contemporary mission narrative, 
I will briefly explain the method. I performed a content analysis which is suit- 
able for reconstructing motifs of a particular narrative. Together with my team, 
I analyzed public appearances of the main creators of Russian foreign policy — 
i.e. president, prime minister, minister of foreign affairs, minister of defense, 
permanent representatives of Russia to the selected international organizations, 
regular diplomats — as well as the State Duma’s and the Security Council’s 
stenographic records for the time period 2000-2018. 
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We looked for “mission texts” using keywords (56 of them) and particular 
kinds of public appearances. In the latter case, we read all interviews, articles, 
and ritual ceremonial speeches (e.g. addresses to the Federal Assembly, com- 
memorative speeches on state holidays — Russia Day, Victory Day, Unity Day, 
Slavic Writing and Culture Day, New Year -, the president’s annual conferences 
for journalists, meetings of the Valdai Club, and speeches at the UN). We used 
these keywords and kinds of appearances in order to identify a “mission text.” 
This is a text where there is a direct reference to the mission or to one of its three 
features (unique destiny, moral superiority, universalism). Bearing in mind the spe- 
cifics of the contemporary use of diplomatic language — which is highly formalized 
and, importantly when discussing mission, also highly secularized — I decided to 
introduce a further way of identifying a “mission text.” I searched for a definition 
of mission that would be both as abstract as possible and also expressed in the 
spirit of the terminology of foreign policy. Hence I also accept the use of the term 
“mission role” (i.e. “mission”) for the cases where a country claims to pursue a spe- 
cial role and justifies this by its own identity. For example, there is a certain conno- 
tation to providence in the statement that a country’s unique culture means that it 
is the one that needs to moderate intercivilizational dialogue; this connotation is 
missing in demands to strengthen a country’s energy security, for example. There- 
fore, identifying a self-attributed role justified by a country’s identity was the third 
way of finding “mission texts.” Once we found a mission text, we coded it manu- 
ally, i.e. we registered it in a table. It was necessary to step away from the computer 
program and return to doing things by hand in order to correctly identify “mission 
texts.” For example, the word “mission” appears 461 times in Duma texts in 
2000-2018, but only 26 times within a messianic context. The vast majority 
of “missions” appeared in a “non-messianic” context. While coding, we al- 
ways entered a relevant quotation, its description, and a label. Apart from 
inserting data into the table, we developed the practice of team members 
having notepads to make observations and write quotations that had mission 
connotations but which were incomplete, which significantly hampered the 
process of entering them into the table, and at times made this impossible. 
Furthermore, the table itself had a column for “comments” in which each team 
member signaled new contexts, suggested making labels more nuanced, flagged 
divergences, etc. Having found a “mission text,” a coder looked for particular 
pieces of information: references to mission, its content and function; mentions 
of Russia’s identity, status, or threat; visions of international order and history; 
religious connotations; the figure of the one entrusted with the mission (e.g. 
state, nation, Church); the source of the messianic call (e.g. God, history, fate), 
etc. 
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All in all we read approximately 25,000 texts, 4% of which contained mis- 
sion-related motifs. This finding shows that the mission narrative does not oc- 
cupy the dominant position in the official discourse on foreign policy but rather 
lingers on its margins. This is an important observation for it questions the the- 
sis about the renewal of Russian political messianism after the annexation of 
Crimea.*° The mission narrative, although marginal in today’s discourse, is sur- 
prisingly persistent. It can be traced in politicians’ speeches even though all the 
leading figures officially reject messianic zeal. President Putin or Foreign Minis- 
ter Sergey Lavrov have on many occasions praised pragmatism as the new guid- 
ing principle of Russia’s foreign policy.°° They condemn “messiyanstvo” as being 
associated with Soviet foreign policy and blame it for the collapse of the USSR. 
They argue that it was mission-driven international activity that broke the Soviet 
economy and brought the superpower to an end. Lavrov said, “Russia is the suc- 
cessor of the Soviet Union and also the continuer of the tradition of the era of 
Dostoyevsky. It is clearly aware of the counterproductive nature of messianism, 
of the disastrous attempts to impose one’s own developmental method and val- 
ues onto others.”?” 

This reluctance to pay for satisfying aspirations of status with one’s own 
prosperity is similar to the views of many ordinary Russians. Hence it would 
seem that both the elite and the citizens prioritize pragmatism and national 
wealth over pursuing higher ideals. But before we make this our final conclu- 
sion, let us recall the paradox noticed by Volkov — the absence of the readiness 
for self-sacrifice is accompanied by expectations that Russia should act in the 
international arena as “major powers do,” which is, more often than not, costly. 
It is this attachment to Russia’s status as a major power that does not allow the 
mission narrative to go completely out of date. It rather functions as a derivative 
of the master narrative of “Russia as a great power.” It is a consequence of per- 
ceiving mission as an attribute of a country that occupies a leading position in 
the international hierarchy. This is well illustrated in a fragment of an article by 
Sergey Lavrov when he refers to Russian philosopher Ivan Ilyin (1883-1954): 
“Tlyin, thinking about Russia as a major power in the world, emphasized that 
the status of a major power is not determined by the size of its territory or the 
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population, but by the readiness of the government and its people to take upon 
themselves the burden of grand international tasks.”°* Lavrov ends his argu- 
ment by stating that a true major power can be recognized by the fact that it 
cares about the well-being of other countries while implementing its own na- 
tional interests. This understanding is in line with the interpretation of universal- 
ism presented in my concept — in order for mission to have a universal character, it 
does not have to mean self-sacrifice; it is sufficient to implement tasks that are ben- 
eficial not just for Russia but for other countries as well.” 

I see the tendency to disconnect the sense of mission from the necessity to 
self-sacrifice as a manifestation of the post-Soviet trauma, i.e. the reaction to 
losing the status of the Cold War superpower. The analysis of the official dis- 
course, like the sociological polls quoted earlier, shows that Russians want to 
live in a country which is a great power, but they would like to achieve it while 
putting their own interests first. Hence, we can observe a reformulation of one 
of the key features of the mission, namely universalism. Universalism in this 
post-Soviet interpretation does not require self-sacrifice for the sake of others. It 
is just one of the possible scenarios. To pass as a “mission pursuing major 
power,” it is enough if a country, while implementing its own foreign policy, 
considers the prosperity of other nations as well. When comparing today’s mis- 
sion narrative with the tradition of Russian messianism, we can also observe 
some other changes (e.g. minimal presence of religious connotations). In gen- 
eral, however, the set of mission roles ascribed to Russia by intellectuals from 
the 19th to the 21st centuries is surprisingly stable. Just like almost two hundred 
years ago, today Russia by nationalists is still considered the global balance 
bringer, the defender of faith and values, the guardian of justice, the interciviliza- 
tional bridge, or the shield protecting the world from evil — to name just a few 
examples.” The historical stability and coherence of the mission narrative allow a 
sense of continuity to be sustained and hence contributions to ontological security 
to be made. The stability of the narrative whose framework and main ideas were 
formulated in different historical circumstances could indicate that referring to mis- 
sion has become a routine, repeated by interlocutors sometimes unreflexively. The 
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analysis of the official foreign policy discourse reveals that politicians tend to talk 
about Russia’s mission in connection with particular contexts, e.g. the Second 
World War, the imperial past, or the tradition of Russian Orthodoxy. 

My research also shows that in the case of the mission narrative, it is not 
just about simple manipulation, i.e. the elite consciously reacting to anxiety ex- 
pressed by the citizens. The creators of Russia’s foreign policy officially reject 
mission and see it as an archaic, harmful idea. Additionally, most of the citi- 
zens, although attached to Russia’s status as a major power, would like it to be 
achieved by domestic reforms and not by chasing higher ideals in the interna- 
tional arena. These circumstances should work against preserving the mission 
narrative. This fact, juxtaposed with the narrative’s persistence, encourages us 
to perceive references to mission as a particular narrative habit. Moreover, I 
argue that talking about a mission in foreign politics reflects the foremost anxi- 
ety of the elite leading a country that is struggling to keep its status as a major 
power. The analysis of the official discourse reveals that references to mission 
appear most often in the statements addressed to the establishment of today’s 
Russia, i.e. representatives not only of political parties but also of business, 
culture, and religious institutions. The mission narrative functions as a self- 
reassuring mechanism helping to consolidate the elite. It is true that the elite 
do not represent the whole of society but, as Tanya Narozhna showed, it is 
this group which, since the 2000s, has dominated the production of identity 
discourse in the Russian Federation.®' The analysis of the contemporary mis- 
sion narrative brings one more argument to the discussion about the condition 
of imperial nationalism and its carriers, i.e. imperial nations. Mission has stopped 
playing the role of the main meta-idea but, nevertheless, it is still too early to con- 
sign it to the dustbin of history. 


Concluding Remarks: “Phantom Messianism” 


The detailed analysis of mission-related motifs in the Russian official discourse 
brings us to the conclusion that we are dealing with a narrative that nobody 
officially cares for but which, nevertheless, keeps appearing in public state- 
ments. The narrative is still present because it is anchored in the image of “Russia 
as a major power.” The strong conviction shared by the elite and the majority of 
ordinary Russians that their country cannot be anything else but a great power is, 
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in turn, part of the imperial legacy and indicates that imperial nationalism is still 
relevant to Russians’ self-identification process. 

I argue that referring today to mission is a particular routine or habit. Ted Hopf 
emphasized the significance of habits to reproduce identities. The American politi- 
cal scientist defined habits as “the unreflective reactions we have to the world 
around us: our perceptions, attitudes, emotions, and practices. They simplify the 
world, short-circuiting rational reflection.”©* Hopf also stressed that habits are “un- 
intentional, unconscious, involuntary, and effortless, that is, they do not consume 
limited cognitive processing capacity.”®* Furthermore, habits “imply actions 
by giving us ready-made responses to the world that we execute without 
thinking.”® The mission narrative fits this description, for instance when 
used to describe Russia’s victory in the Second World War or its special re- 
sponsibilities in the immediate neighborhood in the spirit of civilizational mission. 
Putin, for example, declared that it is also certain “that Russia should con- 
tinue its civilising mission on the Eurasian continent. This mission consists 
in ensuring that democratic values, combined with national interests, enrich 
and strengthen our historic community.”°®° 

Hopf points to the social structure as the primary source of habits. Individu- 
als learn about them in different ways (e.g. socialization, cost-benefit calcula- 
tion, imitation). Later on, these learned habits underpin the actions of a state 
in the international environment. The mission narrative feeds on the imperial 
legacy, which is also the source of Russian current status ambitions. Approaching 
the mission narrative as a habit allows us to explain its persistence since habits are 
maintained “through use, utility, the absence of challenges, and the physiology of 
the brain.”°° As Hopf concludes, “[t]he more dominant a particular discourse of 
identity, the more widely and deeply shared within the state, between the state 
and its society, and between the two states as they interact, the more unlikely ha- 
bitual perceptions, attitudes, and practices will ever be challenged to the extent 
that necessary reflection will occur.” 

The attachment to a status of great power brings together Russian citizens 
and the elite. Apart from the first three years of the 1990s, the major power 
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status was not questioned, which provided fertile ground for the habit to sur- 
vive. In the times of the Empire, mission was a meta-idea and a cornerstone 
idea of the imperial nation. The Empire is gone, but the narrative routine is still 
present. To address this new nature of mission-related motifs in foreign policy, I 
use the notion of “phantom messianism.” Today’s references to mission resem- 
ble phantomic reflexes, which remain for a long time after a limb has been re- 
moved. They are not the main ideational drive behind Russia’s foreign policy. 
The mission narrative is also far from being an effective ideological tool of the 
government since ordinary Russians really do not yearn for a grand mission. It 
is rather a habit which resurfaces in passing. The language has changed; talk- 
ing directly about a mission in the world seems archaic even to politicians. 
Moreover, after the fall of the USSR, there has not been even a handful who 
would openly call for sacrifice in the name of higher ideals of foreign policy. 
Nevertheless, the Russian elite are more attached than ordinary citizens to for- 
mulating foreign policy in terms of mission. On the other hand, the end of the 
USSR triggered reflections upon messianic zeal and resulted in attaching nega- 
tive associations to mission. 

The stability of the mission narrative with its traditional patterns allows it 
to play a part in constructing a coherent biographical narrative that highlights 
Russia’s historical continuity and strengthens its ontological security. Within 
an empire, missionary nationalism connected the self-identification process of 
its peoples with the idea of a global mission. Today, the mission narrative is a 
derivative of a status of great power. As discussed on many occasions, Russians’ 
fixation on this particular issue®® today plays the role of an integrative meta- 
idea. Although almost three decades have passed since the fall of the USSR, the 
Russian Federation is still in a transition from an imperial structure to a nation 
state. Many routines rooted in the imperial legacy are still present. The fate of 
old habits depends on the level of reflexivity stimulated by changes both in the 
international environment as well as in the domestic debate. The absence of an 
open and free discussion in today’s Russia gives the mission narrative habit a 
chance to stay for longer. The years to come and the dynamics within the Rus- 
sian self-identification process will be decisive for the prospect of the mission 
narrative. The main challenge for those who openly reject mission is to frame 
the idea of great power with no references to its unique role in the world. 
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James Okolie-Osemene 
5 New Transnational Pan-Africanism 
and Its Nationalist Limitations 


Introduction 


Adequate knowledge of the past remains critical for understanding the present 
era and the future in order to appreciate the evolution of events. Pan-Africanism 
is highly relevant to the discourse on nationalism and internationalism consider- 
ing the involvement of different groups of people across nation state borders. 
This is because the issues generated by Pan-African initiatives offer more insight 
into how continental developments became globalized and entrenched attributes 
of the black people wherever they find themselves. Every issue concerning Pan- 
Africanism offers an opportunity for a reflection on the past and how to forge a 
new identity for Africans in this 21st century that has rather become highly 
contested across the world. Having a classed world in terms of culture, race, 
technology, and development indicates that nationalism at the continental 
level achievable through transnational Pan-Africanism is inevitable and must 
be prioritized for the expected outcome to be realized. 

The transnational nature of nationalism in this context shows how Pan- 
Africanism is a collaborative endeavor that brings people from African ancestry 
together. Pan-Africanism has given birth to clichés like the African dream, Afri- 
can personality, neo-Africanism, black consciousness, black pride, dignity of 
blacks, and blacks in the diaspora. Africanization as a development now tran- 
scends the political independence of the states in Africa to the extent that the 
much-championed unity is dependent on the ability of people to come under 
one umbrella of ideas to forge an ethnic African identity. 

Transnational Pan-Africanism has become a new pathway to the realization 
of an African dream of unity, cooperation, and development in this globalized 
world where identity now matters and remains significant to the actualization 
of many African-centered interests.’ Pan-Africanism and the ideas that promote 
Africanness have given scholars a platform to study and engage in the discus- 
sion of issues or affairs concerning the continent. 

Historically, the term Pan-Africanism was first used by Henry Sylvester Wil- 
liams (1867-1911), who was a barrister from Trinidad, then the West Indies, and 
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while in England, he received complaints from African chiefs and other digni- 
taries, and this culminated in the first Pan-African conference in 1900 held in 
London.” A conference that recorded the participation of over thirty delegates 
can be described as impactful as it charted a new course for African solidar- 
ity, with commendations from London’s Lord Bishop and Queen Victoria. 
Pan-Africanism was categorized into four periods by historian and political 
scientist Vernon McKay, namely, 1900-1945 and 1945-1957, the period when 
Kwame Nkrumah (1909-1972) became Ghana’s president (1957), and was char- 
acterized by disunity, as well as the years since 1970.’ 

The All-African Peoples’ Conference (AAPC) is traceable to Pan-Africanist 
ideas, which informed the movement that metamorphosed into an intellectual 
gathering of all people of African descent whose effort remains sustaining the 
discussion and exchange of ideas at the individual, subgroup, and group levels. 

A corpus of literature exists on Pan-Africanism. These works examine Pan- 
Africanist citizenship, political Pan-Africanism, black solidarity, Nkrumah’s vision 
of Pan-Africanism, Pan-Africanist protagonists,’ Pan-African youth, Ubuntu as a 
Pan-African revolutionary ideology, the idea and movement of Pan-Africanism,° 
the unfinished project of Pan-Africanism, and decolonization.® Despite the poten- 
tials of using the platform of new Pan-Africanism to promote the African dream, 
most scholarly works have not focused on the transnational nature of the AAPC, 
especially as it concerns the future of nationalism, which is expected to impact the 
political reality in Africa. 

This contribution examines the new transnational Pan-Africanism and its 
nationalist limitations with the aim of establishing the functionality of the All- 
African Peoples’ Conference in reinforcing new Pan-Africanism, thereby reviv- 
ing black consciousness. The study explores how the new Pan-African nationalism 
can address Africa’s leadership question, using constructivist theory as its frame- 
work of analysis. This work is divided into seven sections, namely, introduction, 
Pan-African ideas: meaning and evolution, theoretical framework, the contempo- 
rary significance of Pan-African congress resolutions in Paris, nationalism-oriented 
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aspects of the Pan-African idea, nationalist limitations of the new Pan-Africanism, 
and conclusion and recommendations. In terms of methodology, the study is quali- 
tative. It combines both primary and secondary sources of data, including partici- 
pant observation of the 2018 AAPC in Ghana, where the author interacted with 
participants and some of those who were part of the 1958 event in Accra, Ghana. It 
also combines a historical analytical approach with a theme mapping. 


Pan-African Ideas: Meaning and Evolution 


What Pan-Africanism means has gone a long way toward shaping the pattern 
and evolution of the idea and movement, which greatly determined the efforts 
of individuals and groups. Pan-Africanism encourages the running of African 
institutions for the interest and benefit of Africa as championed by Kwame 
Nkrumah, who was the first President of Ghana and an advocate of African 
transnationalism and integration.’ The significance of Pan-Africanism has been 
demonstrated by various political parties across the continent which endeavor 
to have African-related names. For instance, two political parties in Togo have 
“Africa” in their party names: the Parti Démocratique Panafricain (PDP) and the 
Convergence Patriotique Panafricaine (CPP). This is an indication that Africa or 
Pan-Africa has become an identity for some institutions within the continent. 
Nigerian historian Godfrey Uzoigwe identified “the chequered history of the 
Pan-African Movement as well as the epistemological problems associated with 
the Pan-African ideology.”® From the activities and publications of the Pan- 
Africanists, Pan-Africanism has been classified into an idea and a movement, 
both portraying two phases of development.’ Similarly, in terms of conceptual 
significance, Pan-Africanism refers to “a political and cultural phenomenon 
which in the early stages, regarded Africa, Africans and Persons of African 
stock as a unit, with the aim of generating the African solidarity among the 
people.”’° Such solidarity is premised on the need to demonstrate the richness 
of African socio-economic and political values. Africa has remained a center 
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of attention since the pre-colonial era when the slave trade and the scramble 
for Africa troubled the continent. To show the strategic nature of Africa in 
world politics, great power politics also revolve around the continent as a ma- 
jority of great powers in history had to focus their foreign policy objectives to- 
ward Africa. 

Pan-Africanism is generally regarded as an intervention of African peoples 
over what they view as a Eurocentric conspiracy targeting blacks and aimed at 
sustaining the dependence of Africa on the developed world and the continu- 
ous exploitation of its people by those in the Western world." So, this inter- 
vention is centered on advocacy for equity in the interest of Africa. According 
to Ndlovu-Gatsheni, Pan-Africanism, which recognizes the contemporary in- 
ternational system as a racially hierarchized, partial, imperial, colonial, and 
capitalist global social order, is a movement that emerged as a result of black 
racial consciousness and sought to challenge the domination of Africa by a 
Eurocentric-centered world system. The latter’s existence gives little opportu- 
nity to the less privileged race to actualize their potentials through what is 
generally perceived as the oppression, abuse, and exploitation of black iden- 
tity by white racial groups who desire continuous economic, technological, 
etc. dependences on the West.” 

Bunting states that 


Pan Africanism is an ideology and an objective informed by the culture values, beliefs 
and customs of African peoples and their experiences that have developed over the past 
six centuries of the modern era. The experiences of African peoples and states have, over 
this epoch, been as both resisters to, and victims of, the systems, policies and practices of 
dehumanization and commodification of their bodies, lands and culture in capitalist rela- 
tions within an imperialist framework.” 


Pan-Africanism is traceable to the efforts of the people of Africa who crossed 
the Atlantic to the Americas and Europe and who later returned to the African 
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continent, where the movement has continued to evolve over time.“ It is an old 
movement, like old wine in new bottles, but its novelty continues to change. 
Beyond the color of the skin or racial differences, Pan-Africanism has been 
viewed as a valuable instrument of human dignity as the world aims to promote 
global justice and human rights protection for all.° The hospitable and toler- 
ant/accommodating norms of traditional African society therefore could be 
translatable to the sustenance of values that promote nationalistic feelings 
amongst the peoples of the continent. 

Edward Wilmot Blyden (1832-1912) was seen as the originator of Pan-African 
ideas. Blyden was born of “pure Negro descent from the Eboe (Igbo) tribe, in Au- 
gust 1832 on the Danish West Indian Island of West Thomas. His grandfather came 
to the West Indies from Igboland.”’® As the father of Pan-Africanism, Blyden’s 
studies made him more of an African and, more passionately, the upholder of an 
African soul, an African culture, an Africa of clearly demarcated and peculiar racial 
needs.” He excelled in his endeavor and succeeded in passing the baton to the 
younger generation of Africans who took up the task from where he stopped. Just 
like Blyden, W. E. B. DuBois (1868-1963) also deserves commendation for his re- 
lentless efforts in developing leadership in the struggle against imperialism which 
affected black people and their quest to eradicate exploitation and domination by 
the imperial powers in Europe, and he was able to devise new tactics against impe- 
rialism through his agitations for a common front of all African nations beyond the 
1919 Pan-African Congress in Paris.’® Various circumstances have been responsible 
for Africa’s struggles to take control of her own destiny since the beginning of the 
last century, which also inspired the first Pan-African Congress that was held in 
London in 1900.” This was highly supported and motivated by Henry Sylvester 
Williams.”° All these aspects point to one critical issue, ie. that Pan-Africanism 
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remains an African project which unites people desirous of regaining the 
destiny of the continent with a view to transforming the feelings of depen- 
dence and a stranded situation. Despite the significance of color as a symbol 
of identity in Pan-Africanism, the idea is that this has remained a remarkable 
building block and source of group definition and mobilization, one that has the 
capacity to enable Africans to realize their transnational goals hinged on what is 
described as “anti-colonial nationalism,”~ which is regarded as a more people- 
oriented and progressive nationalism.” In other words, such nationalism must 
be anti-imperial, in contrast to many post-nation-state nationalisms that are im- 
perial, as they are directed toward the control of exterior territory. 

It is only easy to form a movement and embark on advocacy projects when 
an idea exists. The people who championed Pan-African ideas were able to ig- 
nore whatever differences they had to pursue a common goal of liberation. Vari- 
ous experiences inspired the ideas that led to Pan-Africanism. Such thoughts 
that later manifested were further strengthened by the perennial neglect of Afri- 
can affairs to the detriment of Africans in other parts of the world. The foregoing 
made some Africans adopt the Moorish proverb “He who fears something gives 
it power over him”” when confronting their seemingly ugly past. In essence, 
they chose to shape their destinies for the better. Black people were generally 
seen as Negroes in most parts of the world. However, the back-to-Africa idea 
also appealed to African descendants in the West Indies where discrimination 
and marginalization against Africans manifested in a situation where black peo- 
ple were considered as slaves and people of low status, usually proven by a 
kind of evidence, as contained in the Antiguan Legislation of 1783.” 

According to James Africanus Beale Horton (1835-1883), Africa produced 
many of the famous theologians of the early Christian Church, notably Origen, Ter- 
tullian, Augustine, Clement of Alexandria, and Cyril, a reasoned re-assessment of 
the continent that exposed the ignorance of racists.” Pan-Africanists believed in 
the idea that no condition was permanent, as Horton argued, to develop hope for a 
grand African future.”° Through the ideas developed, Africans sought to work on 
their psyche to eradicate all forms of inferiority in the international community. 
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Pan-Africanism offered a great opportunity to Africans to enlighten the world 
that their continent is good and a place of positive realities. Pan-Africanism can be 
described as an African initiative of mobilization for change to enhance the global 
understanding of the continent. The development of Pan-African ideas and the 
movement thereafter led to various congresses in later years. 

The significance of these observations is that Pan-Africanism promotes 
transnational relations in Africa for the entire continent to have a platform for 
the discussion and management of their affairs in unity. 


Theoretical Framework 


Several theories have been used to explain issues arising from relationships 
among groups. Apart from social identity theory, which was developed by Henri 
Tajfel (1919-1982) in the 1970s and explains how individuals develop their self- 
conception(s) on the basis of their attachment to a significant group with implica- 
tions for self-awareness, realistic group theory, formulated by Muzafer Sherif 
(1906-1988), identifies how the hostility between two groups results from real 
or perceived conflicting goals.” Here, constructivist theory is adopted as the 
framework for analyzing the new transnational Pan-Africanism in contrast to 
local nationalisms within states. 

The essence of this theoretical consideration is to explore the linkages be- 
tween nationalism and the new transnational Pan-Africanism, which can be de- 
scribed as dichotomous in Africa, considering the involvement of different groups. 
There are various groups across the world, and this explains why we have cultural 
differences within groups and sub-groups with diverse levels of intergroup rela- 
tions. The characteristics of ethnicity vary with different cultural distinctiveness.”* 
The social construction of the identities, interests, and behaviors of people explains 
the mediative position of constructivists.” 

According to Andreas Wimmer, Thomas Fredrik Weybye Barth (1928-2016), 
a renowned Norwegian social anthropologist, pioneered what later became known 
as “constructivism,” which focuses on the claim that ethnicity is the product of a 
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social process rather than a cultural given, made and remade rather than taken for 
granted, chosen depending on circumstances rather than ascribed through birth.*° 
The works of Fredrik Barth reveal the impact of different peoples with distinct cul- 
tures coming together to accommodate themselves in order to develop interest- 
based understandings, with the stability of ethnic characteristics impacting on 
inter-ethnic contact, thereby creating the opportunity for group complementarity 
to determine the positive bond that connects several ethnic groups in an encom- 
passing social system.” In other words, inter-ethnic relations sustain interaction 
for the achievement of various objectives. Also, Emanuel Alder posits that con- 
structivists “believe that ‘ideas’ have structural characteristics. Ideas — understood 
more generally as collective knowledge, institutionalized in practices — are the me- 
dium and propellant of social action; they define the limits of what is cognitively 
possible and impossible for individuals.”** In the same vein, constructivism is the 
view that the manner in which the material world shapes and is shaped by human 
action and interaction depends on dynamic normative and epistemic interpreta- 
tions of the material world.” As seen from the foregoing, it can be adduced that 
the circumstances surrounding the African predicaments necessitated the coming 
together of concerned people to discuss the issues and identify the ways forward to 
forge a new identity for black man. With Pan-Africanism, Africa is seen as the 
‘motherland’ and home where people of black origin can identify, irrespective of 
their cultures within the African family they share, in the form of constructed 
unity. 

Constructivism emphasizes how most enduring institutions are based on 
collective understandings, while constructivists believe that the human capac- 
ity for reflection or learning has its greatest impact on the manner in which in- 
dividuals and social actors attach meaning to the material world and cognitively 
frame the world they know, experience, and understand. Thus, collective under- 
standings provide people with reasons why things are as they are and indications 
as to how they should use their material abilities and power.” The nationalist 
limitations of new Pan-Africanism are obviously situated in this constructivist 
perspective. 
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The Contemporary Significance of Pan-African 
Congress Resolutions in Paris 


In 1919 the Pan-African Congress was held in Paris. Since that time, i.e. in the 
last 100 years, the position of Africa has remained a source of concern to all 
who care to think about group survival because it is not disputable that Africans 
have equal rights like those in other parts of the world. The following resolu- 
tions were made during the 1919 Pan African-Congress: 


That the Allied and Associated Powers establish a code of law for the inter- 
national protection of the natives of Africa, similar to the proposed interna- 
tional code for labor; 

That the League of Nations establish a permanent Bureau charged with the 
special duty of overseeing the application of these laws to the political, so- 
cial, and economic welfare of the natives, meaning the people of Africa are 
in a better position to address their needs; 

The Negroes of the world demand that hereafter the natives of Africa and 
the peoples of African descent be governed according to the following 
principles: 

(a) The land: the land and its natural resources shall be held in trust for na- 
tives and at all times they shall have effective ownership of as much as 
they can profitably develop; 

(b) Capital: the investment of capital and granting of concessions shall be 
so regulated as to prevent the exploitation of the natives and the ex- 
haustion of the natural wealth of the country. Concessions shall always 
be limited in time and subject to state control. The growing social needs 
of the natives must be regarded and the profits taxed for the social and 
material benefit of the natives; 

(c) Labor, slavery, and corporal punishment shall be abolished and forced 
labor except in punishment of crime, and the general conditions of labor 
shall be prescribed and regulated by the state; 

(d) Education: it shall be the right of every native child to learn to read and 
write his own language, and the language of the trustee nation, at pub- 
lic expense and to be given technical instruction in some branch of 
industry; 

(e) The state: natives of Africa must have the right to participate in the 
government as fast as their development permits, in conformity with 
the principle that the government exists for the natives and not the 
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natives for the government. They shall at once be allowed to parttici- 
pate in local and tribal government.*© 


This was aimed at promoting the Africans’ rights in having an active participa- 
tion in government.’ It is believed that the best way to guarantee the interest of 
people is to offer them the opportunity of participatory development, which 
gives them a sense of belonging. It is instructive that, at the time of the Pan- 
African Congress in Paris, most of the black nations were still under the bout of 
colonialism as they had little or no influence on colonial policies. During this 
period, they were yet to have the autonomy to have a formidable transnational 
impact, considering how the demands centered on socio-economic and political 
rights that gave little priority to decolonization. This notwithstanding, the con- 
gress further cemented the foundations for future transnational activities that 
sought to forge a united Africa. 


Nationalism-Oriented Aspects of the Pan-African 
Idea 


Prior to the AAPC, we could see that Pan-African ideas began from identifying 

the essence of understanding and knowing that the international community 

has an obligation to listen to the people. The following are nationalism-oriented 

aspects of Pan-Africanism: 

1. The origin is traceable to race consciousness that inspired advocacy pro- 
grams against domination, discrimination, and anti-African policies. 

2. This led to the formation and operation of social movements and sharing of 
some operational features of social groups. 

3. Pan-Africanism offered an opportunity for the people to project the positive 
past history of Africa. 

4. With a transnational outlook, both the movement and its ideology were an- 
chored on popular slogans like “Africa for Africans” and “African personal- 
ity” (this is based on the goal of projecting Africans as global citizens). 
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Pan-Africanists adopted the modus operandi of persuading the international 
community to grant Africa her rights. For instance, the 5th Pan-African Confer- 
ence was held in Manchester from 15 to 21 October 1945, and this one contrib- 
uted to the liberation of African countries. They advocated for the freedom of 
the press in the colonies, among other things. In attendance were Jomo Kenyata 
(1891-1978), Kwame Nkrumah (1909-1972), Hastings Kamuzu Banda (1898-1997), 
the South African novelist Peter Henry Abrahams (1919-2017), Jaja Nwachukwu 
(1918-1996), and Obafemi Awolowo (1909-1987). At the end, they resolved that 
“We shall complain, appeal and arraign. We will make the world listen to the facts 
of our condition. We will fight in every way we can for freedom, democracy and 
social betterment.”*° This period marked the first time that the necessity for well- 
organized movements as a primary condition for the success of the national libera- 
tion struggle in Africa was discussed.” The true color of African unity was made 
manifest through the series of meetings organized in different locations in the 
name of Africa and for the continent. Apart from the involvement of students in 
universities and various African educational institutions in promoting black con- 
sciousness,“° the clergy were not left out as the Pan-African conference of 
clergymen was held in Kampala in 1963." This was the spiritual dimension 
of the struggle considering the involvement of religious leaders. It developed 
the perception of African unity, which was backed by the spirit of brotherhood. By 
implication, it became an active movement that led to decolonization. 

The contributions of Pan-Africanists to the actualization of the African dream 
of liberation and self-determination are noteworthy, from George Padmore, who 
saw communism as dogmatic and dividing, to W. E. B. DuBois, who had an interest 
in a Pan-African type of democracy that would strengthen the Pan-African move- 
ment.“* Marcus Garvey’s approach to the emancipation of Africans also inspired 
Kwame Nkrumah. They all motivated themselves in one way or another. 

The notable Pan-Africanists like W. E. B. DuBois, George Padmore, Marcus 
Garvey, Kwame Nkrumah, Jomo Kenyatta, Nnamdi Azikiwe, and Leopold Sen- 
ghor shared a vision of Africa characterized by freedom and self-determination 
to position the people to contribute to human culture, science, and civilization 
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as a transnational union of states.“* In many ways, Pan-Africanism gave rise to 
nationalist thought and the emergence of African nationalist movements. Ob- 
servations have shown that the activities of Pan-Africans also contributed to the 
socio-economic and political emancipation of the people. By implication, the level 
of enlightenment has improved to the extent that, beyond education, the people 
now know their rights and the need to govern themselves without unnecessary ex- 
ternal interference. 

From various developments and scholarly publications, the new transna- 
tional Pan-Africanism is synonymous with the Republic of Ghana, considering 
how its leaders and institutions hosted people from various parts of the world. 
Besides, both scholars and the leadership class have identified the transna- 
tional efforts of Ghana as a symbolic territory in mobilizing all African states 
after being the first on the continent to gain independence in 1957.“* Likewise, 
the establishment of the W. E. B. DuBois Memorial Centre for Pan-African Culture 
in 1985 is proof of Ghana’s commitment to the Pan-African cause” by honoring 
DuBois, who vehemently opposed the colonial occupation and exploitation during 
his lifetime.“° Significantly, the Ghana Studies Association describes the country as 
at the center of the world both geographically, where the Greenwich Meridian 
meets the Equator, and also conceptually, where themes that study critical studies 
on Africa such as Pan-Africanism, the transatlantic slave trade, colonialism, state- 
building, and development are investigated. From the foregoing, it is not surprising 
why Ghana hosted the AAPC in 1958 and 2018.’ African experiences since the pre- 
independence era have revolved around the transatlantic slave trade, colonialism, 
imperialism, state-building, and the need to curb underdevelopment. In fact, after 
the independence of Ghana, the country became known as “the model of freedom 
and an inspiration to other African nations.”“* With the establishment of the Insti- 
tute of African Studies at the University of Ghana in 1963, Ghana became the 
center of studies and knowledge development on African history, culture, 
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arts, and languages.“® Earlier, Ghana had hosted Africans living in the dias- 
pora as an icon of Pan-Africanism in theory and practice, to the extent that 
Eddie Mack Ross sojourned to Ghana on a Pan-African Congress tour where 
he contracted malaria and died after returning to the United States. This led to 
his daughter, Shirikiana Aina, producing a film called Footprints of Panafrican- 
ism, which highlights the diaspora-Ghana connection that demonstrates Kwame 
Nkrumah’s passion and love for blacks.°° In the early years of independence, 
Ghana became a safe and peace-oriented home for all Africans desirous of free- 
dom and a safe haven, even when most new states in Africa were crisis-ridden as 
a result of protracted intra-state conflicts. With Ghana, Africa already had a conti- 
nent-focused platform for Pan-African nationalism and solidarity for the much- 
desired transformation through the revolutionary initiative of the AAPC’s new 
Pan-Africanism. 

The advent of the AAPC consequently marked a watershed in the history of 
Pan-Africanism because ordinary people became partners in problem-solving 
with the leaders of the day. Prior to the AAPC, the Conference of Independent 
African States was held in Accra in 1958 and hosted eight independent African 
states (as well as South Africa), comprising five from the Arabic North and three 
from Sub-Saharan Africa, with the articulation of the idea that Africans needed 
to project a distinct identity onto the world stage, which Nkrumah termed the 
“African Personality.” The AAPC, which was held in Accra, witnessed the par- 
ticipation of leaders and groups that were still fighting to liberate their territo- 
ries from European and white settler rule in Africa. It included figures such as 
Patrice Lumumba (1925-1961) and Holden Roberto (1923-2007). In April 1960, 
Accra also hosted the Positive Action Conference, which was attended by Afri- 
can nationalists and Pan-Africanists, as well as representatives of leftist organiza- 
tions largely from the West.” Their efforts were focused on advancing the socialist 
vision in the form of scientific socialism, driven by a united front against imperial- 
ism and aimed at embracing a non-capitalist way of development” with the hope 
of actualizing the desired socio-economic justice and black empowerment.” As a 
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result, both Pan-Africanism and socialism were linked together, with the latter hav- 
ing the capacity to facilitate “radical social changes” manifested in economic liber- 
ation, as identified by Nkrumah,™ to produce a socialist Pan-African economy, 
thereby making Pan-Africanism an ideology of development.” These meetings, in- 
cluding the first AAPC and the Positive Action Conference, which laid the founda- 
tions for the 2018 AAPC, showed the significance of transnational Pan-Africanism 
in actualizing the objectives of black people in a highly competitive world charac- 
terized by global stratification. 


Table 1: Levels of Exchanges. 








Level Category 

Individual Paper presentations 

Sub-group Panel discussions/contributions by the audience 

Group Gatherings of all congress participants where all panelists and audience 


members hold a discussion to draft a communiqué 





Publicity Reaching out to policymakers and the intellectual community 


Table 1 shows the levels of exchange from the individual to publicity levels 
which facilitate the actualization of the new Pan-Africanism through the collab- 
oration of all stakeholders. Transnationalism within this context breaks the co- 
lonial boundaries inherited by the independent states of Africa with the aim of 
forging a new identity through the new Pan-Africanism initiated and sustained 
by scholars. Such an effort has been a driver of the continental-centered loyalty 
of the blacks. 


Nationalist Limitations of the New Pan-Africanism 


Remarkably, the AAPC is a platform for Pan-Africanism because it began as a 
meeting of African peoples and spread through the conference held at different 
intervals with the aim of advancing Africans’ future in a highly stratified world 
of white superiority that has scared black people since the pre-colonial era. 
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The 1958 conference was initiated by the only eight independent African 
states, namely Ethiopia, Egypt, Ghana, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Tunisia, and 
Sudan, and the total liberation of Africa was at the core of their agenda. They 
resolved to denounce the division of African communities to the extent that 
brothers became alienated from their relatives and neighbors. 

Although this goal was achieved, the liberation of African states through 
independence has not produced much of an impact in the lives of black people, 
especially in ending the exploitative and unequal relationship between African 
states and the developed world where foreign aid flows to Africa with depen- 
dency and resource implications. Meanwhile, during the early years of indepen- 
dence, the views of Walter Rodney characterized the relationship between Africa 
and the great powers. According to Rodney, the control of African societies by the 
capitalist powers increased the structuring of dependence on developed countries, 
as well as the exploitation and exportation of surplus natural resources, thereby 
making the imperialist forces agents of underdevelopment, without any tangible 
industrialization in the form of factories or a technological approach to food pro- 
duction like mechanized agriculture.°° The foregoing has been worsened by the 
poor leadership that makes Africa a mockery of the world, considering the gap be- 
tween the leaders of the first eight independent African states in 1958 and those in 
power today. 

Although the significance of the new Pan-Africanism initiated in 2018 can- 
not be downplayed, the fact that the University of Ghana in East Legon played a 
strategic role in the convening of the AAPC when then-president Kwame Nkru- 
mah organized the program also needs to be seen by other African countries as 
an acceptance of responsibility rather than as a matter of superiority. This is be- 
cause Nkrumah refused to have any satisfaction until all African states were lib- 
erated in view of his perception and conviction that Africa was not an extension 
of other continents, and this made him establish contact with other African 
leaders and their peoples.”’ Also, the landmark 2018 event advanced the ideals 
of African culture and co-existence, as it created a platform for scholars and 
civil society to identify and discuss the implications of oppressive tendencies in 
Africa and outside Africa where blacks suffer different kinds of humiliation be- 
cause of their roots. It was an opportunity for Africans to reassert their position 
in the world to discourage the perception of a white-dominated world where 
every global policy is determined by the West to the detriment of Africa. This 
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has the potential to reposition African states in the ever-changing economic 
world order. The equity promotion themes discussed at the conference will cer- 
tainly influence the leadership styles of leaders in Africa to run a people-centered 
governance system rather than excluding minorities from the policy-making and 
implementation processes. 

Although several regimes have been accused of being oppressive and there- 
fore been deposed through external interventions, such external involvement in 
African affairs must be stopped, but African leaders are expected to learn from 
the assassinations of Muammar Gaddafi, Thomas Sankara, Amilcar Cabral, and 
others to prioritize African solutions to African problems. 

The 2018 event showed that political will and a combination of ideas can 
change Africa for good. The program also offered scholars the opportunity to 
display and share their experiences and publish works on African studies. 

Pan-Africanism has become expedient to enable African states and their 
leaders to overcome the re-colonization trap occasioned by the endless depen- 
dency syndrome that is sustained by modernization views and the perceptions 
of self-centered leaders who think the self-sufficiency of African states is a 
white elephant project. Overcoming this elite threat demands concerted efforts 
by all and sundry to confront this limitation through the instrumentality of Af- 
rican solutions to African problems. Such an intervention must be done with- 
out any external support to give it the needed socio-economic attributes. One 
of the lessons from the new Pan-Africanism is that the majority of Africans are 
desirous of a change that would transform the continent. Through this new 
Pan-Africanism, scholars and practitioners have made their position known to 
the ruling class in Africa that what they focus on must not begin and end with 
winning the next election and initiating oppressive policies to consolidate 
their grip on power, but rather that the welfare of the people they govern should be 
prioritized. 

Table 2 shows the differences and similarities between the 1958 and 2018 
AAPCs. As the leaders in 1958 identified the relevance of the Pan-African con- 
ference despite the varying nationality origins, those ruling Africa today do 
not have excuses. While the Pan-Africanists strategized to counter colonial ad- 
ministrators in the past, the current movement cooperates to project the image and 
position of Africans to rise above neo-colonialism and recolonization agenda. With 
the understanding of African leaders that the rule of law and not the rule of men is 
more development-oriented in every political system that wishes to protect human 
dignity and create socio-political order, the continent’s leadership crisis will be- 
come a thing of the past, bearing in mind that the home (Africa) must be stable 
first before external threats can be overcome by all. Pan-African nationalism can 
only be result-oriented when leaders use the rule of law to create a platform for 
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Table 2: Comparison of AAPC 1958 and AAPC 2018. 


AAPC 1958 


Majority were politicians and people from 
grassroots 


— 107 


AAPC 2018 


Most were scholars and members of civil 
society 





Organized by Kwame Nkrumah and held at 
the Institute of African Studies, University of 
Ghana 


Participants hosted by the Institute of 
African Studies, University of Ghana 





Outcome was that leaders resolved to end 
the oppression and colonization of Africans 


Resolved to address bad leadership, 
dependency, and inequality in 


international politics 





4 Operated like a social movement Mobilized more scholars than ordinary 


people 





5 Leaders identified the problem of colonialism 
and the need for liberation 


Identified leaders as part of the problem 
and that they must be part of the solution 





6 Identified the need to end neo-colonialism Identified intractable white superiority as 


a threat to Africa 





Showed that Ghana is the center of Pan- 
Africanism 


7 Showcased Ghana as the center of African 
affairs 





8 Demanded the creation of a common front by 
all Africans against imperialism 


Sent a message to the leadership class 
and the developed countries 





Identified countries engaging in state- 
sponsored terror against their own people 


9 Identified the parts of Africa oppressed by 
Europeans 





10 Nationalistic in nature Had a transnational outlook 


citizens of states to express their patriotism for their countries by only engaging 
in those acts that edify and contribute to nation-building, which requires the 
rule of law. With good governance, it would be easier for African states to 
achieve the unity they desire in promoting equity. Bearing this in mind will give 
them the opportunity to accommodate people from all walks of life, irrespective 
of ethnic groups or nationality, for the actualization of Pan-African objectives. 
The foregoing has a role to play in addressing the leadership question, 
which can only become a thing of the past when the leadership class begin to 
partner with the concerned Africans who have identified the instrumentality of 
the AAPC as a platform for the revolutionary initiative of the African solution to 
the current problems affecting the continent’s increasing population. 
Achieving this would boost the image of Africa and reduce the rate at 
which the majority of young people are desperate to leave the continent in 
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droves for greener pastures in Europe, Asia, and the Americas. It has the ca- 
pacity to improve mutually beneficial diplomatic relations between most Af- 
rican states and their counterparts in the core countries of the developed 
world. The success of the new Pan-Africanism will give Africans their desired 
voice despite their nationalist differences. Patriotic leaders who wish their 
people well would promote the effectiveness of the African peer review mech- 
anism by welcoming other stakeholders in supporting them to manage internal 
problems and cannot allow their people to go through periods of avoidable hu- 
manitarian crisis occasioned by their self-centered policies. 

One of the notable nationalist limitations has to do with the perception that 
achieving the unity of all African countries is almost impossible, just like the 
way it was earlier perceived that Kwame Nkrumah was desperately involved in 
the Pan-African endeavor in order to be the president in charge of Africa. This 
mentality of one state or individual trying to dominate others does not promote 
the needed unity of states despite the efforts of the advocates of Pan-Africanism. 
Similarly, Pan-Africanism, as it is today, has the limitation of convincing the states 
that have become the targets of some developed countries to understand the con- 
sequences of encouraging them to explore investment opportunities for access to 
emerging economies and markets in Africa. Moreover, the divisions occasioned by 
religious and ethnic affiliations are among other threats to Pan-Africanism”® that 
continue to hinder the creation of much-desired unity in the continent, which 
hosts a number of different religious movements. 

From the foregoing, unity remains a major requirement in addressing inter- 
nal and external problems. Ending white superiority for the interests of black 
people not only demands that the developed world prioritize equality for all but 
also that Africans begin to look inward and address their problems internally 
through socio-economic and strategic self-sufficiency rather than searching for 
development partners in the developed world. This cannot come overnight or 
by daydreaming by the leadership class, most of whom sometimes indulge in 
money laundering which remains a major source of capital flight. This negates 
the ideals of Pan-African progress. 

The new Pan-Africanist initiative is an achievement that will sustain African 
unity through continuous collaboration and strengthening the African Union’s 
Peace and Security Council in initiating peacemaking and peacebuilding activi- 
ties for the continent’s peace culture. African leaders cannot overcome the cur- 
rency and trade wars fought by the developed countries in Europe and Asia while 
they are still receiving aid from developed countries. Therefore, advocacy for self- 
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reliance would boost Africa’s position in the current world order, reduce indebt- 
edness, and enable states to address the resource governance crisis. 

By implication, the new transnational Pan-Africanism cannot be achieved 
without the active involvement of scholars and institutions in Africa because 
they have a role to play in sustaining this desired consciousness in the areas of 
research and training. A change of perceptions is needed to avoid the probabil- 
ity of some people in Africa perceiving the initiative that has become synony- 
mous with Ghana as a platform of politics for personal gain or benefit for only 
the advocates of the new transnational Pan-Africanism. 

Some of its advocates and contributors cannot be said to be members of 
any known African country within the context of statehood or based on indige- 
neship. However, they have been able to identify with the continent in view of 
the need to create a platform for all to address prevailing continental problems 
and contribute to the development of Africa. 

The new transnational Pan-Africanism as a construct means that different 
groups in Africa have to come together for specific goals despite their origins 
and political differences, thereby overcoming the limitations of group-based na- 
tionalism at a state level for wider transnational cooperation aimed at fulfilling 
the interests of black people. It is, however, not a platform for self-determination 
groups who may wish to use it as an opportunity to push for actualizing their 
political objectives. This transnational initiative recognizes existing states within 
the continent rather than the threat of de facto statehood in Africa. As part of the 
struggle to ensure that blacks overcome nationalist limitations, state-centric na- 
tionalism is not to be given the opportunity to overshadow the larger Pan-African 
need for cooperation and integration that would promote socio-economic justice 
and equity in the interest of all groups. 

The fact that the new Pan-Africanism requires the effort of African leaders 
is a limitation, considering the differences of perceptions and how such a col- 
laborative endeavor would be realized. Since it has been stated by Johnson and 
Njoku in their work “Towards a Wholesome Africa” that the leadership question is 
the greatest problem besetting the African continent, transnational Pan-Africanism 
is an opportunity for intellectuals and the elite to speak against the sit-tight leader- 
ship problem which creates the perception of the continent that harbors a “dicta- 
tors’ club,” thereby reflecting the presence of numerous authoritarian heads of 
state who failed to relinquish power in their individual countries.”? The goal of this 
Pan-African initiative is to encourage change for the better for good governance as 





59 Paul Reynolds, “African Union Replaces Dictators’ Club,” BBC News, July 8, 2002, http:// 
news.bbc.co.uk/2/hi/africa/2115736.stm. 
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part of the efforts to reposition Africa for Africans. This would have an appreciable 
impact on electoral processes and governance, thereby making it difficult for peo- 
ple to manipulate the electoral system to their own advantage, especially by delay- 
ing the release of election results, threatening political opponents perceived as 
stumbling blocks to their success, or rejecting results when defeated. These scenar- 
ios were recorded some years ago in the Céte d’Ivoire between Laurent Gbagbo 
and Alassane Ouattara (the then-leader was captured by soldiers loyal to Ouattara 
in April 2011), in Zimbabwe between the late Robert Mugabe and Morgan Tsvan- 
girai, as well as in Kenya, Uganda, Equatorial Guinea, etc. With the new transna- 
tional Pan-Africanism, the liberation of Africa will be complete when internal 
oppression by the political elite in various states becomes a thing of the past. 

Refocusing the political reality of Africa therefore demands consistent bridging 
of the institutional gaps in the areas of publication, intellectual exchanges, and 
elite scholars’ collaborations for the development of Africa. 

Beyond nationalist limitations, in the context of constructivist theory, trans- 
national Pan-Africanism has several lessons for those engaged in contemporary 
Pan-Africanism to learn from the founding fathers of Africa who ignored their 
differences to champion the unity of African peoples. A notable characteristic of 
the new transnational Pan-Africanism is in its internal motivation rather than 
previous intervention efforts that were sometimes externally motivated by those 
in the diaspora. The new transnational Pan-Africanism should serve as leverage 
in African politics for the desired integration to be sustained by influencing the 
pattern of leadership, thereby making it more people-centered/ participatory. 

The coming together of scholars, practitioners, and leaders on the continent in 
the name of transnational Pan-Africanism will leverage the pattern of leadership 
among states. As far as the political reality of Africa is concerned, the new transna- 
tional Pan-Africanism is instrumental to the much-desired political transformation 
on the continent where leadership has become part of the continent’s many chal- 
lenges. This is so because getting it right as a people must begin with good gover- 
nance. The manner in which some African leaders prioritize tenure elongation to 
the detriment of the populace is something that demands the attention of Pan- 
Africanists. Tenure elongation has become a continental problem that undermines 
good governance, which has led to conflicts in various parts of Africa. 

Such actions of leaders, if left unchecked, would make it difficult for African 
states to be united in addressing their internal security challenges, most of which 
are traceable to the politics of exclusion, greed/grievance, lopsided clamor for 
presidencies, and resource curse problems. Most African countries are bedeviled 
by agitations by political leaders to extend their tenure in office by amending the 
constitution to achieve their goals. What the average present-day African leader 
wants is the power to establish himself as a dynasty and imperial leader. This is 
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inimical to good governance and transparent democracy. According to John Forje, 
the origins of indigenous African governments are traced back to Sudan (1956), 
Ghana (1957), Nigeria (1960), and many other countries that gained their indepen- 
dence in the 1960s.°° The continent is still far from being liberated from the leader- 
ship crises plaguing it, and the only way out is for the people to be united using 
the platform of transnational Pan-Africanism to leverage the governance processes, 
thereby making it complex for the ruling powers to become oppressive in office. 

The leadership problem in Africa can no longer be allowed to continue 
without intervention by the people. Unless Africans form a political and eco- 
nomic union to tackle the intractable problems, the revolutions in the north of 
the continent, religious and ethnic strife, and civil wars in other parts of Africa 
are inevitable. Kwame Nkrumah already gave this warning in the past, but un- 
fortunately, most leaders do not seem bothered about the consequences of their 
actions. Instead of political division, unity is the only way Africans can address 
their problems through effective leadership and all-inclusive and transparent 
governance. 


Conclusion and Recommendations 


This contribution has examined the new transnational Pan-Africanism and its 
nationalist limitations, which are not far from the political reality in Africa. It 
emphasized how the new transnational Pan-Africanism has sustained the ef- 
forts of the people of African descent through the platform of AAPC, which was 
first held in 1958 and later followed up in 2018. Takeaway lessons from those 
meetings are numerous. It is apparent that the destinies of African states remain 
in their hands and that realizing the dreams of the continent must attract Afri- 
can solutions to various challenges. The All-African Peoples’ Conference is a 
contemporary initiative that remains instrumental to the renaissance of African 
solidarity and the sustainability of African consciousness. The initiative is not only 
people-oriented but collaborative in nature, requiring more understanding, infor- 
mation, conviction, determination, and cooperation from blacks within and out- 
side Africa. 

Despite the nationalist limitations, the new transnational Pan-Africanism 
has not only revived the Pan-African dream but has also brought awareness of 
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it closer to many blacks who may not have understood the origins and essence 
of such an endeavor, specifically through the platform of the AAPC. 

The new Pan-Africanism established by the AAPCs of 1958 and 2018 have 
shown the readiness of blacks in the diaspora and their counterparts within the 
continent of Africa to continue from where the pioneers of the initiatives stopped. 
In keeping the morale as lively as desired, the movement and the ideology of Pan- 
Africanism emphasize the fact that only Africans, rather than Europeans, Asians, 
or Americans, are in a position to salvage the people of the continent politically, 
economically, and socially. It points to the truism that only the people can trans- 
form the situation on the continent. If Pan-Africanists in the past could make such 
remarkable achievements without much technological advancement at that time, 
contemporary Africans should be held accountable if they fail to galvanize them- 
selves for African unity and development, especially in this 21st-century era of 
globalization and technological revolution. It is instructive that with social media, 
Africans can revive Pan-Africanism and create more platforms that would promote 
intergroup relations for the benefit of the people. 

Also, Pan-Africanism is one of the features of intergroup relations in Africa 
that portrays how Africans and those in the diaspora can discuss and plan for 
the future of the continent and redeem the battered image of the black race. 

The difference between the 1958 and 2018 Pan-African conferences is that 
the former involved more political thinkers, members of civil society, and those 
from the grassroots with a focus on issues of decolonization and emancipation, 
while the latter focused on the need for self-reliance to salvage Africa from the 
neo-colonial crisis. Given that solidarity is the making of every socio-political 
movement, like the old Pan-African movement, the new Pan-Africanism remains a 
remarkable source of social, political, and economic transformations of the African 
continent. It served as a foundation of post-colonial Africa, creating a platform for 
peaceful collaboration and unity to achieve a common goal. Pan-Africanism em- 
phasizes the unity of purpose amongst the people of 21st-century Africa, who have 
realized the urgency and advantages of taking their destinies into their own hands. 

The strategic nature of the Pan-African endeavor shows that the post-colonial 
integration of African peoples is still achievable only if they cooperate beyond 
what their leaders have been doing through the platform of the African Union. 
Contemporary Pan-Africanism is a post-colonial endeavor that shifts from de- 
colonization and emancipation to the self-rediscovery of African leaders and 
the re-evaluation of African culture to the rethinking of the conflict-oriented 
leadership styles of leaders whose high priority for the self encourages the 
politics of exclusion. 

The study has also shown that the new Pan-Africanism has brought an Afri- 
can renaissance in the form of the reawakening of black consciousness from 
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Europe and the Americas to Africa, where much-desired transformation has 
been urgently needed since the neo-colonial era that created a platform for the 
recolonization of the continent. 

This contribution suggests that until African leaders unite, adopt transnational 
Pan-Africanism, and look inward, it would be difficult to overcome various politi- 
cal, economic, and technological challenges that are linked to neo-colonialism. Op- 
tions for the eradication of these problems are situated within the framework of 
new Pan-African nationalism in addressing the leadership question in Africa. 
Scholars have a role to play in sustaining this desired consciousness in the 
areas of research and training. The political class and Pan-African scholars 
have a lot to benefit from the scientific work related to the Kwame Nkrumah 
Chair in African Studies at the University of Ghana, and this will serve as a 
knowledge base for countering neo-colonialism as far as overcoming the na- 
tionalist limitations of the new transnational Pan-Africanism are concerned. 
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Section Il: The Fight For and the Creation 
of Identity: A Cultural Struggle Against 
the “Other” 


Inessa Kouteinikova 
6 Russia’s Central Asia: Photographic 
Symbology of Nationhood 


Histories 


With the popularization of photography, the medium’s role in cultural and 
natural history followed new directions that reflected the ways in which im- 
perial colonial science was being transformed. Ranging from landscape to 
portraiture, photography became a focus for various intellectual and cross- 
cultural encounters and thus not only presented an extraordinary new visual 
technology but also introduced a new means of discourse between individu- 
als, institutions, and audiences in different parts of the Russian Empire and 
across the globe. Photography took place under the Western influences in 
Russia, but swiftly found its own form. Russian peculiarities concerning the 
principles of empiricism, observation, and analysis, the whole Russian way 
of thinking about modernization, be it in medicine, mechanics, or education, 
were not always guided by ideas of efficiency and progress, nor were they 
always optimistic. Photography set the scene for engagement — at least two- 
dimensionally — between the different ethnographic groups, disregarding 
conventional faith-based partitions. This process was carefully calibrated. 
By alternating between imperial and colonial structures, this research exam- 
ines the intricacies of these relationships and offers a new perspective on 
photography’s indispensable but complex role in Russian imperial history 
and the 19th-century colonial exhibitions in which photography was a signif- 
icant component. 

The comparative analysis that frames this study highlights the way nation- 
alism in the Russian colonial era used the merging medium of photography — 
alongside, but gradually also in place of, other forms of visual culture — to en- 
hance imperial and global networks, support their investigations, advance their 
careers, and promote exhibitions and their history in novel ways for a new gen- 
eration of consumers. 

Perceiving nationalism through photography asks these various visual ar- 
guments about a shared classical “national” past that came to be challenged by 
or revised in modernist thought. It considers how photography has governed 
the field of Central Asian media and the media of exhibitions, shaping how 
these objects and images were collected, displayed, and circulated. 
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Since Edward Said’s (1935-2003) seminal book Orientalism,! scholars have 
incorporated the transnational tool in colonial studies, but not to the extent it de- 
serves. At a time when scholars across the humanities are embracing a “global 
turn,” it is important to reassess colonial studies and consider new approaches 
that allow us to move beyond Euro- and Russo-centrism and simple explanations 
of “shared” tastes. 

The Russian intrusion in Central Asia — unlike the British in India - was an 
armed invasion by Russia; the British had been in India as inconsequential traders 
since the beginning of the 17th century.” Central Asia remained a relatively un- 
known area of land and largely unfamiliar politics for the Russians until Emperor 
Alexander II (1818-1881) ordered it to be explored by force.* Within the Turkestan 
domain (ILL), the more important areas still remained outside Russian control by 


1 Edward W. Said, Orientalism (New York: Pantheon Books, 1978). 

2 Only in the middle of the 18th century, when conditions in Bengal, the center of the East 
India Company’s trading activities, began to change, was political intervention possible. 

3 The shifting meaning of “law and order” in 19th-century Russian imperial policies can be 
seen in the history of the Russian colonial conquest of Central Asia through myriad small 
measures that brought “modern principles” into the Muslim world. Embracing the ideas of the 
19th-century Enlightenment all together, themes of Muslim resistance and involvement with 
Imperial Russian rule have long defined the historiography of Russia and Central Asia. Among 
the authors whose writings raise many questions about the rich and complex history of the 
late 19th century Russian colonial relationship — rooted in the classic mistrust of empire — are 
thinkers as diverse as George Curzon (Russia in Central Asia in 1889 and the Anglo-Russian 
Question, 1889), Petr I. Pashino (Turkestansky Krai v 1866 godu, 1860), Eugene Schuyler (Turke- 
stan: notes of a Journey in Russian Turkestan, 1877), and Mikhail A. Terentiev (Istoriia zavoeva- 
niia Srednei Azii, 1906), none of whom was a xenophobic nationalist. More recent works locate 
the origins of this anti-imperial tradition in the aftermath of the Great Game and argue for its 
continued relevance to public life today. See Nathaniel Knight, “Grigor’ev in Orenburg, 1851-1862: 
Russian Orientalism in the Service of Empire?” Slavic Review 59, no. 1 (1998): 74-100; Mark Bassin, 
“Russia between Europe and Asia: The Ideological Construction of Geographical Space,” Slavic Re- 
view 50, no. 1 (2003): 1-17; Robert P. Geraci, Window on the East: National and Imperial Identities 
in Late Tsarist Russia (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2001); Aleksey Miller, Imperiya Roma- 
novykh i Nazionalism. Esse po metodologii Istoricheskogo Issledovaniya [The Romanov’s Empire 
and Nationalism. Essay on Historical Research Methodology] (Moscow: NLO, 2010); Jeff Sahadeo, 
Russian Colonial Society in Tashkent (1865-1923) (Bloomington, IN: Indiana University Press, 
2007); David Mackenzie, “Expansion in Central Asia: St. Petersburg vs. the Turkestan Generals 
(1863-1866),” Canadian-American Slavic Studies 3, no. 2 (1969): 286-311; Robert D. Crews, The 
Prophet and the Tsar: Islam and Empire in Russia and Central Asia (Cambridge, MA: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 2009); D. Yu. Arapov, “‘Neobkhodimo . . . zanyat’sya obrazovaniem kraya’ (Sattar- 
khan Abdulgafarov o zadachakh russkoi politiki v Srednei Azii” [‘It is necessary . . . to improve 
education in the region’ (Sattar-khan Abdulgafarov about the tasks of Russia’s policy in Central 
Asia], Vestnik Evrazii [Bulletin of Eurasia] 1: 169-184. 
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the late 1860s. This was the domain of Zaravshansk and Semirechie, the Khiva, the 
great plain between the steppes and the deserts, watered by the Aral Sea and its 
tributaries. The conquest of Khiva in 1873 marked an important stage for Russian 
rule in Turkestan. Khiva, Bukhara, and Samarkand, the great centers of Asiatic 
power, retained their political and commercial dominance throughout the 19th cen- 
tury, but a swing in interest and concern took place after 1865. It is not accidental 
that most of the photographs of Turkestan discussed here are from these parts. The 

Silk Road’s physical landscape, theological impact, and cultural traits were, to a 

very remarkable degree, synonymous in the Western and Russian imagination 

with Central Asia. This focus changed after 1865 when Colonel Mikhail Cher- 
niyaev (1828-1898) took Tashkent, and it replaced the Samarkand-Bukhara- 

Khiva triangle as the primary source of Russian power over Turkestan. The 

19th-century colonies were not closed entities but were reliant on the move- 

ment of people and geography, their power being dependent on their relation- 
ships with other colonies and states. In 19th-century Russia, increased exploration 
fuelled fierce competition over the control of trade routes and territories and inevi- 
tably led to diplomatic entanglements that spanned from the Crimea to Central 

Asia and Siberia. These entanglements brought about hostile relationships, confu- 

sion, and admiration, giving rise to cross-cultural transfer, exchange, and friction 

as objects, practices, and people moved via trade and diplomacy. This contribution 
examines colonial encounters during the Russian rule in Central Asia to consider 
the following questions: 

— How were colonial spaces adapted and transformed into national ones through 
the movement of material things such as photographs? 

— Which particular aspects of nationalism and its political, social, and eco- 
nomic infrastructures enabled the exchange of photographic practices? 

— To what extent do new nationalist methodologies and approaches need to 
be developed to consider Russian Central Asia within a global geopolitical 
network? 

— How did such a vast and backward landmass as Central Asia, where the Rus- 
sians were themselves no more than a large minority, manage to survive for 
so long under Russian rule? In other words, does national politics present a 
cogent and persuasive explanation for the Russian Empire’s relative stability 
in its Muslim territories during the 19th century? 


The focus of this contribution is fundamentally interdisciplinary: art historical, 
historiographic, architectural, literary, and religious spaces are the subjects of 
inquiry, not as discrete or separate entities, but as ones which overlapped, 
came into contact with one another, and at times into conflict with one another 
too. 
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Early Photographic Training, the Distribution 
of Photographic Prints and the National Media 


Considering the drastic changes in the technologies and practices of communi- 
cation that characterized the 19th century — such as the introduction of electric 
telegraphy and the development of the railway and the postal system — in rela- 
tion to and in conjunction with the contemporary emergence of photography, ar- 
tists and photographers might have had less interest in theoretical explorations 
and more in practical developments in photography, a business that could serve 
them well during their travels. Many if not all technical officers of government 
services in Russian Turkestan were aware of its historical situation. From the be- 
ginning of their travels into Russia’s Muslim territories,“ imperial authorities not 
only made significant efforts to integrate them into the existing routine but often 
actively employed their curiosity. During the late 19th century, for about sixty 
years, Central Asian photography was mainly in European and Russian hands. 
Slowly, members of other ethnic groups and locals moved into the fields, first as 
translators to the Russians, then as assistants, and a few made it as professional 
photographers to make money from the business and enjoy the fruits of the 
industry. 

By the 1870s, the St. Petersburg photographic market had developed trans- 
European relationships, and the photographic catalogs’ entries expanded to re- 
flect the training, provenance, and awards garnered by foreign photographers 
and patent holders, recent photographic processes, and the extended dealers’ 
network. Russian photographic schools lacked the complex system of training 
of European establishments. Collectors bought primarily through dealers acting 
as intermediaries who facilitated cultural transfers. Stephen Greenblatt termed 
these intermediaries “mobilizers.”® Their photographic perspectives arose from a 





4 The khanates of Bukhara, Kokand, and Khiva formed the territory of Central Asia at the time 
of the Russian conquest that started with conquering Tashkent (1865) and the formation of the 
Russian Turkestan Government-General (1867) that was officially renamed as the region of Tur- 
kestan in 1886. Its borders touched the Ust-Yurt plateau in the west, Jungar Ala-Tau, Pamir, 
and Tian-Shan in the east, the Khorasan Mountains in the south, and Targobatau and the Aral- 
Irtysh waterline in the north. These borders are drawn according to V.I. Mushketov’s report 
(1886), confirmed in Vladimir I. Masal’sky, Polnoe geograficheskoe opisanie nashego ote- 
chestva: Nastol’naya i dorozhnaya kniga dlia russkikh liudei [A Complete Geographical Descrip- 
tion of Our Fatherland. Table and Road Book for the Russian People], vol. XIX, Turkestanskii 
Krai (St. Petersburg: A.F. Devriena, 1913), 125. 

5 Stephen Greenblatt, Cultural Mobility: A Manifesto (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2010), 251. 
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vision produced by an archipelago of new schools and national institutions in 
Tsarist Russia. This cultural and ideological infrastructure reproduced and dis- 
seminated new forms of knowledge, new regimes of “seeing,” documenting, or- 
ganizing, measuring, and categorizing the physical and metaphysical world. On 
the opposite side of the spectrum, the Department of Military Typography, Geod- 
esy, and Cartography at the General Staff in St. Petersburg (founded 1825) immedi- 
ately grasped the possibilities of the new medium, such as its scientific exactitude, 
reproducibility, and low cost. As functionaries of the Russian state and products of 
a new mode of military education — reinforcing the importance of statistics, mod- 
ern sociology, technological and technical innovations, and political theory —, the 
officers from the Imperial Technical School succumbed to this very special order 
and embraced the regime. Russian colonial photography cannot be separated from 
this perspective. In those years, photographs, in order to be reproduced in maps, 
books, newspapers, and magazines, still had to be manually prepared. After only a 
few decades, the advances made in typographical techniques were such as to 
allow the photomechanical reproduction of the images on the same page as text. 
The continuous progress made in photographic procedures inside and outside 
technical institutions contributed to rendering this medium increasingly pop- 
ular: this permitted obtaining images in a much quicker way and at much 
lower prices and costs than through other media. 

Central Asia obviously immediately attracted a large number of photogra- 
phers, often from the high military echelon, but not all of them were able to get 
there easily. Travel remained notoriously difficult, and the construction of the 
Trans-Caspian Railway, or the Russian Empire’s “war railroad”® (1880-1888), 
eased it only partially. The road connected the Caspian Sea to Samarkand but 
stopped short of the vast steppe up to Tashkent. Only in the 1890s, when the 
Anglo-Russian diplomatic relationship had rapidly deteriorated and the Andi- 
jan uprising took place in May 1898, did the urgent requests of the Minister of 
War, Aleksey Kuropatkin (1848-1925), reach the court in April 1899. An agree- 
ment was drawn up to continue the construction of this strategic railroad.’ Un- 
like Europe, whose colonial appetite was rewarded by tourists flowing into the 





6 Winfried Baumgart, “Eisenbahn und Kriegsfiihrung in der Geschichte,” Technikgeschichte 
38 (1971): 191-219. 

7 Igor V. Lukoyanov, ed., Sooruzhenie Zheleznykh dorog v Srednei Azii i Persii [Construction of 
the Railroads in Central Asia and Persia] from Sergei Yu. Witte, Sobranie Sochinenii i dokumen- 
talnykh Materialov [Collective Works and Documents], vol. I, book 2, part I (Moscow: Nauka, 
2004), 413-417 
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new countries in Africa and India, Central Asia has never become a tourist des- 
tination because of 1) the tremendous difficulties with traveling there; 2) mat- 
ters of safety (riots and revolts made it unsafe for an adventurous traveler to 
move through the steppes and desserts), and 3) its languages, which posed natural 
boundaries, so one had to be equipped with a translator or know local tongues.® 
Expeditions commissioned by national institutions — the Imperial Orthodox 
Palestine Society, the Imperial Russian Archeological Society, the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society, the Society of the Amateurs of Anthropology, Ethnology, and 
Ethnography, and the first museums of national importance — did not always 
depend on the middlemen - missionaries, traders, and explorers — who had 
previously made the choices about whom to convert or what to collect, do- 
nate, or sell. Photographers observed and documented ethnographic groups, 
which were merged with expeditions’ comprehensive reports on their field- 
work, and carefully documented the data collected and the connections made 
in the field. Both historical and more recent scholarship has examined the de- 
tails of the fieldwork and national strategies of these scientific expeditions, 


8 The shifting meaning of European supremacy in the Muslim world can be seen in the history 
of the long 19th century. In arguing their case, European Orientalists take their readers on a 
fascinating journey over the summits and through the valleys along the Islamic road to the 
modern world. One of the summits is the study of language, a vitally important subject, often 
considered in discussions of the modernization imposed on the “Russian” Muslims by reform- 
ing the education system. Persuaded or not of the necessity of studying the Russian language — 
despite formidable religious opposition that was partly the result of the widespread Muslim 
belief that “who imitates another people becomes one of them” (as a proverb that reflects anxi- 
eties about loss of identity) —- the Russians were hired by the Mullahs to improve the conversa- 
tion skills of their subjects, knowing it was a dangerous undertaking. Dangers such as these 
seemed destructive due to the impact of the real transformations in social attitudes, such as 
the shift from acceptable to unacceptable, progressive to non-progressive. These ideas and ac- 
tions were transferable, and they have also entered the Islamic one. They were at work during 
the Soviet era — even if they were sometimes rebuffed —, as the recent publication edited by 
Artemy Kalinovsky and Michael Kemper, Reassessing Orientalism, demonstrates: “Just as Euro- 
pean romantic nationalisms also fed from the knowledge provided by local informants — for 
instance in the Baltics, where ethnic German folklorists relied on the data provided by Esto- 
nian collaborators — so also Soviet and Western Orientlogies incorporated ‘Orientals,’ first as 
providers of raw information but increasingly as colleagues; and just as the German folklorists 
paved the way for Baltic nationalisms, so also Muslim Orientalists from Central Asia used the 
system of Soviet Oriental studies to develop their own national agendas.” Artemy Kalinovsky 
and Michael Kemper, “Introduction: interlocking Orientologies in the Cold War era,” in Reas- 
sessing Orientalism: Interlocking Orientologies during the Cold War, ed. Artemy Kalinovsky and 
Michael Kemper (London: Routledge, 2017), 12. 
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conducted between 1860 and 1914, revealing the complexity of their work.? 
Like the earlier expeditions, they sometimes overlapped with political, impe- 
rial, and commercial interests, but Russian colonial photography had always 
had an ideological edge.’ 

Karl Leberecht Immermann’s (1796-1840) ironic comment on “staying home 
is the exception, now everyone travels at least five hundred miles a year, they 
travelled for travel’s sake, to get away from the daily grind”” fell on deaf ears. 
Turkestan was as distant and foreign to the Russians as it was dangerous. White 
supremacy movements — which are, ultimately, European supremacy movements — 
have surged in Russian Turkestan. Yet, Central Asian photography debunks any 
notion of white supremacy or the inherent grandness of the European genome, or 
the Russian genome for that matter. Central Asia has always been at the crossroads 
of the world, a place where immigrant species from the Middle East, Africa, Asia, 
and Europe have converged, mingled, and hybridized, blending genome with ge- 
nome to yield a bounty of new species that then colonized new lands. There was 
no notion of that dangerous concept of racial or genetic purity in Central Asia. This 
is particularly revealing in photography. Take the Turkestansky Al’bom (Turkestan 
Album, 1871-72), for example, the most formidable photographic production to 
commemorate the mighty Russian presence in Central Asia and produced for the 
opening of the great Polytechnic Exhibition in Moscow (1872), which featured a 
Turkestan section. The ethnographic section of the Turkestan Album demonstrates 
the range of people from the regions of Samarkand, Ura-Tyube, Khodzhent, and 
Tashkent and serves as a storytelling device, in slow motion, allowing Nikolai 


9 Nikolai P. Ostroumov, Kolebaniya russkogo pravitelstva vo vzgliadakh na missionerskuy deyatel- 
nost- Pravoslavnoj Ruskoi Cerkvi [Doubts of the Russian government over the missionary activities 
of the Russian Orthodox Church] (Kazan: Sotrudnik bratstva Sv. Guriya, 1910), 42; Nikolai 
P. Ostroumov, “Khrakteristika religiozno-pravoslavnoi zhizni musulman preimuschestvenno Sred- 
nei Azii,” Pravoslavnoe Obozrenie 2 (June-July 1880); Nikolai P. Ostroumov, K Istorii narodnogo ob- 
razovaniya v Turkestanskom Krae, Lichnye vospominaniya (Tashkent, 1911); Nikolai P. Ostroumov, 
Konstantin von Kaufman, Lichnye Vospominaniya (1899). Three other accounts — a mix of archival 
material and anxious revision — may suffice: Paul W. Werth, At the Margins of Orthodoxy: Mission, 
Governance, and Confessional Politics (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2002); Geraci, Window 
on the East; Robert P. Geraci and Michael Khodarkovsky, Of Religion and Empire: Missions, Conver- 
sion, and Tolerance in Tsarist Russia (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2001). 

10 Inessa Kouteinikova, “Tashkent in St. Petersburg: The Constructed Image of Central Asia in 
Russia’s Nineteenth-Century Ethnographic Exhibitions,” in A l’orientale: Collecting, Displaying 
and Approving Islamic Art and Architecture in the 19 and Early 20“ Centuries (Leiden/Boston: 
Brill, 2019), 159. 

11 Karl Leberecht Immermann, “The Wonders in the Spessart,” in Tales from the German, Com- 
prising Specimens from the Most Celebrated Authors, trans. John Oxenford and C. A. Reiling 
(London: Chapman and Hall, 1844). 
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Nekhoroshev, the principal photographer for the Album whose photographic stu- 
dio was based in Tashkent, to convey a tremendous amount of ethnographic infor- 
mation while maintaining a plot and point of view. Scenes are vividly, sensorily 
drawn. We come across over fifty nationalities and ethnic groups and are startled 
to realize how teeming and diverse Central Asia’s “human fauna” used to be. 
These people are not caught busily going about their routine daily activities; they 
are carefully staged, posed, and presented as porcelain figures, arranged ac- 
cording to their function and degree of attractiveness. They were a different 
clientele, representing the new exotic Russia by offering themselves as ethno- 
graphic material. The photographs here are anything but neutral documents 
intended as memoranda. 

The Turkestan Album probably remains the most fully chronological and 
veritable description of the colony. Thanks to Nekhoroshev’s extraordinary eye, 
we own portraits of the locals and countless images of the ruins, festivities, and 
traditional rituals, coproduced by the profession of what can be considered as 
being the first insightful look into the lives of the colonized. From the 1870s, 
however, various amateur photographers such as the young explorer and natu- 
ralist Aleksey Fedchenko (1844-1873) produced photographs of the principal 
natural forms of the region. After one examination of his photographic valise, it 
is impossible to say that the ambiguities of Fedchenko’s short life were never 
apparent in his photographic works and scientific descriptions. His images are 
examples of faithful documentation, often with clarity and an eager eye. Clearly, 
he was not trained as a photographer, for the point of view often appears dull, 
especially when it comes to depicting one unexpected delicate shape after an- 
other. They are both stark and lush, bewitching and expressionistic balances of 
leaves and flowers. His wife, Olga, assorted her own botanical drawings into al- 
bums, connecting her scientific work to the decorative art of her own time. Such 
gentle criticism could be extended to include many images made by Russian and 
European photographers — the Dane Ole Olufsen (1865-1929), the Swedish ex- 
plorer Sven Hedin (1865-1952), the Finnish officer at the service of the Russian 
Empire, or Carl Gustaf Mannerheim (1867-1951), who learned photography at var- 
ious technical and military schools — and, in situ, they could all be described as 
professionals working in Russian Central Asia, making art in the service of natu- 
ral and political sciences, quite separate from contemporary aesthetic standards. 
Yet, they inextricably bound their names to the representation of colonial Turke- 
stan in which the positivist spirit of cataloging often gives way to the taste for the 
exotic and the picturesque. 

With the introduction of photography to Central Asia came the realization 
that the whole new world was waiting to be photographed. Others modeled their 
expeditions on the models of the European practices and grand tours, such as 
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Aleksandr Komarov (1830-1904); Liubov (or Lidia, according to other sources) 
Poltoratzkaya, the wife of the Governor-General of Semipalatinsk, Aleksandr Pol- 
toratzky; the professor of Persian studies Valentin Zhukovsky” (1858-1918); 
the self-taught photographer, ethnographer and future curator Samuil Dudin 
(1868-1929); Grigori A. Pankratiev,’* the army captain serving in Samarkand 
between 1894 and 1904; Ivan Vvedensky, who was active in Samarkand between 
1894-97; Grigori Krivtzov and Nikolai Bogaevsky (1840-1888), who also worked on 
the Turkestan Album hand in hand with Nekhoroshev and the gifted Orientalist 
Aleksey Kun (1843-1912); or V. F. Kozlovsky, who was active in Central Asia in the 
1880s—1890s. Many of them had been trained as mobile photographers and moved 
from one project to another, gaining tremendous experience. 

A great many people made photographs in the later 19th century Central 
Asia but few as vivid as Nekhoroshev’s (ILL). What do we make of certain indig- 
enous photographers who often quietly collaborated with the Russian natural 
scientists, orientalists and linguists, transforming traditional photographic re- 
productions of Central Asian objects into original creations.'* Of course, they all 
anticipate the Russian Court photographer Sergei Prokudin-Gorsky (1863-1944), 
the early Soviet scientific and documentary photography, but even more strongly 
they anticipate what happened when early 20th-century artists like Max Penson, 
Pavel Kuznetzov, Aleksandr Usto-Mumin (Nikolaev), Aleksandr Volkov, or Georgy 
Zelma rescued the expeditionary photography from the placid Imperial album. The 
connection to later experiments is especially suggestive in Nekhoroshev’s work. 

Where — apart from portraits, which were a given — should they begin? 
What objects were chosen to be photographed? What were the criteria for the 
colonial albums and the official photographic commissions? How precise did 
the information have to be? How positive a delivery of the photographic 





12 Valentin Zhukovsky, Drevnosti Zakaspiiskogo Kraya Razvaliny Starogo Merva [Antiquities of 
the Trans-Caspian Region. Ruins of the Ancient Merv] (St. Petersburg: Tipografiya Glavnogo 
Upravleniya Udelov, 1894). See also Vasily Bartold, Pamiati Zhukovskogo, Sochineniya [In Mem- 
ory of V.A. Zhukovsky. Selected Works], vol. 9 (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Vostochnoi Literatury, 
1977). 

13 Pankratiev enjoyed the patronage of the Great Duke Nikolai Rostovtzev, whose generous 
stipend enabled Pankratiev to complete the photographic album on Samarkand antiquities 
with S.A. Lapin’s translations from the Arabic inscriptions of the Samarkand mausoleums. All 
ten copies of the Album were published at “a good price”. See Turkestanskie Vedomosti (Tash- 
kent, 1904), 140. 

14 Many Turkestan expeditions and military campaigns have been instructed by leading Oriental- 
ists and scientific members of the Archeological Commissions to keep an eye on the antiquities. 
For example, the eminent Orientalist P.I. Lerkh gave instructions for the Khiva campaign (1873), 
outlining the priorities for looking for numismatic, archeological, and ethnographic artifacts and 
keeping them safe. 
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documentation was expected by the Russian court? Could photographers be 
critical or neutral of their subjects and sitters? How effective was photography 
in documenting each object, emphasizing their value as cultural treasures, re- 
flecting aspirations of the time? The possible modifications of contents and for- 
mat that the colonial album encompassed could make for a complex mobility of 
meanings, from the publishers’ presentation to an individual’s collector’s per- 
sonal reconfigurations or additions. 

The evocative literary sources (with considerably fewer images) called 
into question the fixity of the archaeological viewer and the primacy of the 
three-dimensional object (sculpture and ceramics) over the photograph that 
could record it. The fact that ancient Central Asian culture made ground- 
breaking achievements that brought contributions to mathematics, linguis- 
tics, astronomy, architecture, politics, military cultures, administration, and 
medicine was effectively praised by Oriental rationalists and colonialists, 
but the complexity of the early scientific assignments around the citadel of 
Afrasiab or other sources of antiquities in Samarkand defeated many great 
scientists, including Vasily (Wilhelm) Bartold (1869-1930). Neither the one 
nor the other complexity reduction does justice to Central Asian culture or 
any other culture, for that matter. This should be remembered not only by 
those that approach a culture from the outside but also by those who bear 
that culture within. 


Photography as National Media 


Several crucial steps took place in the first decade of the Russian campaign in 
Turkestan — the establishment of the propaganda apparatus, the introduction 
of the Cyrillic alphabet, the publication of the main titles of Russian literature. 
The Turkestan government insisted on publishing the educational stories by 
Aleksandr Pushkin (1799-1837) and Lev Tolstoy (1828-1910), and Niva (Field), 
the populistic Russian publication based in St. Petersburg, flourished by includ- 
ing the lowbrow reports of travels between Moscow and Tashkent and back and 
missives by Muslim children who described the “Russian customs and culture 
along the way” (1889). Some steps were done in reverse: the Tuzemnaya Gazeta 
(Local Newspaper), a Russian propaganda tool under Konstantin Petrovich von 
Kaufmann (1818-1882), the first governor-general of Turkestan, sent an order 
to bring in the Arabic alphabet and a group of leading specialists in the Arabic 
language to publish the newspaper in local languages. Based in Samarkand, 
the newspaper Okraina (Outskirts, published between 1890-98) praised the 
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education of Uzbek women. In October 1881, the progressive colonel Nikolai 
Mayev took the position of editor of the major national forum, the Turkes- 
tanskie Vedomosti (Turkestan News) and, at around the same time, of the 
branch of the Russian Telegraph Agency in Tashkent. He inspired the first 
generations of Russian businessmen to go to Central Asia with his excellent 
guide written on the occasion of the first Tashkent Industrial Exhibition in 
1890. Those novelties changed many things for many people. 

In his book Russian Architecture: Trends in Nationalism and Modernism (1969), 
Arthur Voyce sums up the process of Russia’s integration with European moderni- 
zation processes as follows: “With the advance of the modern industrial era and 
the awakening of the Russian middle classes, an infiltration from Europe of an irra- 
tional Classicism and a sugary romanticism could be noted. To combat that sprang 
up there the Russian National School set itself against the cosmopolitan eclectic 
aestheticism of the upper classes.””” While the European influence was significant, 
nationalism set the scene for a different kind of integration: “The Nationalists were 
seeking to revive the ancient traditions of Russian art and architecture and to put 
new life into the old forms by infusing them with the freshness, simplicity and the 
fantastic picturesqueness of the rustic Russian. It was because of this movement 
that the direction and the quality of the art of the city began to be seriously influ- 
enced by the primitive rural art, an art that had been developing through many 
centuries in the isolated quietness of the village and in the calm of the limitless 
steppes and forests.”’° At a time when the Russian architects in Tashkent were per- 
suaded of the necessity to turn the new capital of Russian Turkestan into Mos- 
cow,” this message could not have been more relevant and urgent. 

Russia was part of this new expectation to visualize the world through pho- 
tography. However, the processes of modernization and globalizing forces un- 
leashed by the Russian Empire led to an awkward juxtaposition. The Russian 
and Asiatic photographers who were at work in Russian Turkestan were under 
double pressure from the bullying mentality epitomized in the Russian authori- 
ties and the resistance of the local population. This suggests that Russians used 
the public display of colonial material to define themselves as a nation. They 
were able to do so because the organizers of such displays constructed them as 
protean events with numerous possible meanings, even as they used them to 
disseminate liberal ideas about Russian society, the economy, and Russia’s 





15 Arthur Voyce, Russian Architecture: Trends in Nationalism and Modernism (New York: 
Greenwood Press, 1969), 121-122. 

16 Ibid., 23. 

17 For a detailed account of Russian colonial life in Central Asia, see Sahadeo, Russian Colo- 
nial Society in Tashkent. 
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relationship with Islam and the rest of the world. Russian Turkestan was actively 
and visibly a colony that was representative of many trends that were occurring 
throughout the Empire. Scholars such as Mark LeVine, Ali Behdad, and Stephen 
Sheehi have shown similar transformations in the Middle East.'* Colonial 
photographic histories in Russia remain unchartered and deserving of seri- 
ous scholarly attention. 

The aesthetics of photography, no less than those of the other arts, were 
affected by the general spirit of restlessness and discontent, and the swinging 
theoretical polemics between the older and younger schools of the profession 
contributed to rigorous debates between the reactionary and retrospective and 
the radical and provocative, breaking up the traditional patterns and rhetoric. 

A wide range of cultural forms convey the 19th-century Russian fascination 
with unearthing and exposing — and also reanimating — the unseen and the un- 
known. It is no mere coincidence that the period in which Turkestan came to 
public light and attained its greatest prominence comprises those same decades 
that witnessed the rise of modern museums, in which the emergent historical 
sciences of geology, palaeontology, and archaeology were coming under the 
public gaze in an entirely unprecedented way. The representation of extinct 
species and little-known races held considerable significance for the prospects 
of colonial and ethnographic museums. Imperial collections, institutions for na- 
tional interests, relied on a similar set of ideas. 


Defending Nationalism, Pursuing 
Internationalism: The Glory of Colonial 
Exhibitions 


World Fairs and international exhibitions were closely connected to national- 
ism. They were devised as peaceful contests of nations: from the very start in 
1851, the Great Exhibition of spectacular works of industry offered each partici- 
pating country its own section in London’s Crystal Palace to show off its contri- 
bution to human progress. The focus on industrial products enabled the host 
country to emphasize its leading position. Four years later, the Parisian follow-up 
(the Exposition Universelle) added agriculture and fine arts, thus foregrounding 





18 Mark LeVine, Karin van Nieuwkerk and Martin Stokes, eds., Islam and Popular Culture 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 2016); Ali Behdad, “Orientalist Desire, Desire of the Orient,” 
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fields in which France excelled. Even so, machinery, agriculture, and fine arts of- 
fered scant grounds for distinguishing one country from its neighbors. Therefore, 
at the next Parisian World Fair in 1867, all participating countries were invited to 
erect a pavilion in a characteristically national style to exhibit their own “authen- 
tic” culture. World Fairs accordingly became global platforms where nations 
learned how to represent their identity in a favorable light. National pavilions 
in fact were instrumental for a tighter definition of national culture by exhibiting 
meaningful archaeological finds, important historical artifacts, and traditional 
costumes and typical artisanal products while also offering characteristic dishes 
and beverages. 

The brand of the colonial and universal exhibitions relied on and drew its 
value from networks of social, political, and commercial alliances and relation- 
ships that were not singularly built but produced through selective energies 
that drew together individuals, communities, social groups, and institutions 
through the capital and periphery of each individual nation. Colonial exhibi- 
tions were battlegrounds in which different groups within the Russian imperial 
court, the Directorate of the General Staff, and the Societies for Archaeology, 
Antiquities, and Sciences fought to present their vision of what sort of nation Rus- 
sia should be. To analyze the exhibits on display is to argue how inherently anti- 
thetical the commercial line was vis-a-vis culture and scientific explorations. 

The second argument concerns the forms and directions of industrialization 
that Russia followed and why, and what would happen if it took a different path 
and adopted a different model, for example, the British or the French one. Can we 
insist that the Turkestan exhibition was designed to celebrate Russia’s economic 
successes or to hide its deficiencies? Was it organized to locate the mistakes 
the colonial policies made alongside the process of conquest or to remedy them 
through the commercialization of the Fair? Whereas the organizers and many ob- 
servers portrayed the exhibition as a tribute to a new socio-political order and reli- 
gious and ethnographic integration, a more careful analysis of attendance patterns 
might disclose deep, underlying divisions. Did the Turkestan Fair work in reality to 
segregate the Russian and Asiatic parts of the city of Tashkent, not just by urban 
zones but on regional, occupational, ethnic,’? and gender bases as well?”° 


19 As Jeffrey Auerbach suggests in his chapter on nationalism and internationalism, “in gen- 
eral, northern Europeans were held in the highest regard, followed by southern Europeans, 
with Russians, Asians, Africans, and American Indians bringing up the rear. Racial and ethnic 
groups that were perceived as exotic or different, and nations that were not Westernized or 
industrialized, were considered lowest in the hierarchy.” Jeffrey A. Auerbach, The Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851: A Nation on Display (New Haven, CT/London: Yale University Press, 1999), 167. 

20 Similar questions have been posed by Auerbach but for Victorian society and the British 
class division that viewed their closest neighbors as the exotic, foreign “other.” Ibid., 3. 
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The 1860s, when Feodor Dostoyevsky wrote Notes from Underground (1864) 
and Nikolai Chernyshevsky published his pamphlet novel What is to Be Done? 
(1863), were a watershed in Russian history, the decade during which Russia 
began to modernize. It had lost the Crimean War in 1857, which led to a number 
of reforms, not the least of which was the decision by the Tsar to free the serfs 
in 1861. The modernization process took longer than anyone expected. Dosto- 
yevsky was both angry and defensive about the achievements of the West: “[I]t 
was simply inconsistent with the laws of nature.” He felt shame at his coun- 
try’s backwardness; the more impressive the achievement, the less Dostoyevsky 
was able to acknowledge it. What he was really reacting to, in Notes from Under- 
ground, was not the Western reality of modernization, which was full of conflict 
and debate, but the Russian fantasy of modernization as a means of silencing 
that very debate. Nor did all Russians view the Crystal Palace the way Dostoyev- 
sky did. In 1859, Chernyshevsky made a brief visit to London and wrote in his 
prison work What Is to Be Done? about the Crystal Palace, which, for the hero- 
ine, appears like a magical vision in a dream, “a symbol of the new modes of 
freedom and happiness that Russians can enjoy if they make the great historical 
leap into modernity.”~* 

The already famous Silk Road was also high on the agenda of the Imperial 
Russian Geographic Society and Archaeological Committee in St. Petersburg. The 
scientific organizations took the lead in setting out to photograph the world of Cen- 
tral Asia systematically. Many expeditions included artists. Vasily Vereshchagin 
(1842-1904, ILL) set himself an even greater task in covering the colonial campaign 
in Central Asia, not only because he joined the military campaign of the first gover- 
nor of Turkestan (1867/68), but also because he took in Samarkand, Tashkent, and 
Khiva (second Turkestan trip, 1869/70) in addition to other itineraries, which he 
came back from with something like a thousand drawings and oil sketches. Ver- 
eshchagin, who had possibly been instructed in the photographic medium by one 
of von Kaufmann’s officers, was a ruined minor aristocrat who possessed appar- 
ently few material possessions but huge personal and artistic ambitions. He always 
looked for ways to display or publish his art, using some artworks as references for 
his larger paintings, which he sent out into the world as a complete exhibition, 
often accompanying the dispatch. He failed to sell many, and most of his art re- 
mains in Russia up to this day. His fame is larger than his life, and his life is larger 
than his travels, which included Central Asia and the Caucasus, the Russian North 
and the Volga region, Cuba and the Philippines, North America, and India. He died 
as fearlessly as he lived, during the Russo-Japanese War (1904/05). 





21 Feodor Dostoevsky, Notes from Underground (New York: Dover, 1992), 17, 23-25. 
22 Ibid., 26. 
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He was a great documentary painter and probably a good photographer, a 
profession he denied, calling it a shameful activity for a good artist: “I’m blamed 
for using the camera for my paintings, but it’s the opposite.””* As a battle painter, 
Vereshchagin was an old hand at shocking the public. In 1873, he had provoked 
St. Petersburg with his Turkestan series, entitled The Barbarians (ILL) and com- 
pleted in Munich (1872/73), the necessary atmosphere being created by the atroci- 
ties of war between the Russian army and the locals. Terrifying backdrops with 
hundreds of scalps suggested the unknown depths of the human tragedy, while 
Vereshchagin’s canvases, cleverly lit and composed, produced still air and cloud- 
less skies: life was turned into death. 

Vereshchagin invited the last of the doubters, the journalists and fellow artists, 
for a private visit to his Munich studio, a rare invitation from an artist whose fero- 
cious temperament kept his friends and enemies at bay. Not unexpectedly, Russia 
did not take great pride in the native son who had contributed to the glory of the 
nation. On the contrary, the Russian government and the military authorities saw 
in his photographic canvases a great threat to their aggressive actions toward Tur- 
kistan’s rulers. Vereshchagin depicted the chronology of the conquest while the 
Russian court was more interested in seeing the glorifying aspects of their deeds in 
the south. No one seemed to notice that Vereshchagin minimized the importance 
of the role played by his government in the development of the region. 

His works encompass structures, ruins, cityscapes, and people — the sub- 
jects of his immensely powerful Turkestan series™ are exactly as imposing, 
finely wrought, and perhaps even as ancient as his pillars of the minarets of Samar- 
kand. The dimensions of his paintings are enhanced by his frames, which he 
crafted himself. He was seldom content with a conventionally composed view of a 
building, or a genre scene, or a portrait. He regarded himself as a “true Russian,” a 
national Russian artist whose duties dictated his righteous deeds. Such morality 
was seldom taken well even by Vereshchagin’s strong supporters. Ivan Kramskoy 
(1837-1887), another great Russian realist and one of the founders of the Peredvizh- 
niki group, attacked Vereshchagin for his bookish documentality instead of being a 
visionary storyteller, advising him to write down his experiences in a book, not on 
canvas. This is, perhaps, the highest praise to Vereshchagin as an unknown pho- 
tographer, something he denied throughout his life. Vereshchagin was an artist 
rather than a historian, ethnographer, ethnologist, or journalist. His taste for 





23 Vasily Vereshchagin, Listki Iz Zapisnoi Knizhki [Pages from the Artist’s Note Book] 
(St. Petersburg: Tipigrafiya tov. I.K. Kushnerova, 1898), 150. 

24 As per Vereshhchagin’s intention, they were sold as a series to Pavel Tretiakov, the founder 
of the Tretiakov Gallery in Moscow, for 92,000 rubles. He later went so far as to build an extra 
building for Vereshchagin’s works. 
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battles and ruins and his interest in Islamic cultures were all predicated on Orien- 
talist and colonial tendencies in those directions. He deplored the whitewashing 
peace scenes even though he was aware of their visual necessity because they de- 
stroyed the truth and merciless taste of reality. He was in every way a creature of 
his time, and yet he retained an open eye and an honesty about what he saw. He 
may have been drenched in preconceived notions of the Russian Academy of Arts, 
where he studied for a while, but his colonial portfolio does not suggest that it was 
bent or massaged to accord with an ideology. He preserved the chronicle of the 
Russian campaign as it stood in the more recent past, and, given how many others 
of his time have been destroyed or damaged, Vereshchagin’s pictures are precious 
testimony in addition to being vigorous works of Russian national art. 

The technique used for the negatives was the dry gelatine process; it would 
take at least half an hour to shoot the picture and develop each glass negative. 
Which other techniques were available to photographers? Did he share the pro- 
cess with anyone else? Did he employ an assistant or a team of assistants? Ver- 
eshchagin denies it. What was his sole purpose in photography? To officially 
establish his name as an international photographer, to move elsewhere from 
the inherited business of his father. Was he interested in witnessing the after- 
math of the conquest, in becoming a chronicler and the oracle of the events 
passing before him? Did he want to live them full-heartedly or as a bystander? 
By the time he reached Central Asia, Vereshchagin had become quite active 
working under his own name. 

Today, photographic scholars and researchers judge photographs as being ar- 
tistic using a very different set of standards and which was not applicable in Ver- 
eshchagin’s time. It was not until the advent of the compact camera and picture 
negatives that photographic societies, which reflect the Russian interest in the dis- 
persion of the national message around the Empire and beyond, and photogra- 
phers who had been stationed in or lived in Central Asia were ready to exploit all 
possible techniques of production. In keeping with the enthusiasm for photogra- 
phy, and later for film and video cameras as media to represent the colonies, the 
camera ceased to exist as a private tool or one adopted for private use. 

Russia was increasingly busy creating the image of Central Asia to suit 
itself.*° It was still an image intimately linked to the political and economic 





25 A similar spectrum of questions has been posed by Christopher De Bellaigue about “the 
logic that lies behind such equivalences” in relation to the French idea of liberty and Islamic 
religious zeal, the tensions between the modern notions of equality and Islamic conceptions of 
justice, the adaptation of language and dress, etc. Christopher De Bellaigue, The Islamic En- 
lightenment: The Struggle Between Faith and Reason, 1798 to Modern Times (New York: Liver- 
ight: 2017). 
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imperialism that Europe exerted over the rest of the world, one impregnated 
with exoticism and populated by steppes and deserts, Oriental bazaars, and 
Asian antiquities. Whether this was the Turkestan wisely governed by the 
Russian colonists as narrated by numerous Russian and Western European 
historians and Orientalists is debatable; however, it also should be observed 
to the detriment of a certain schematism that ends up taking the upper hand 
in the application of Edward Said’s thesis that the very same notion of the 
Turkestan nation appropriated by the elements that were constructed out of 
the historical, linguistic and anthropological research carried out in the Rus- 
sian, Asian, and Orientalist departments of universities, particularly German 
ones, where the first Russian professors of Orientalist studies worked and the re- 
spective languages were taught. Furthermore, from von Kaufmann to Vrevsky, the 
principal Turkestan governors were formed in the Russian military academies. 

Russian colonial photography came into being and spread in less time than 
any technical process in colonial military history. It was only a few weeks after 
General Cherniaev’s conquest of Tashkent that the first camera arrived in the 
region. The city did not see its first exhibition until 1887, but the presence of 
cameras in Tashkent left it dumbfounded. “So far, we have only seen the begin- 
ning of it,” concluded the Turkestansky Vestnik, the leading newspaper of the 
time in Central Asia. 


Conclusion 


Colonial photography made for national importance gave feelings of prepara- 
tion and control, the deliberate transformation of a shadowy circumstance of 
Russian history into a triumphant act of collecting scientific culture but also 
transmitting the national interests. Constructing the new image of Central Asia 
through photography was never so thorough a vice that its energy might not 
glorify the political deeds, even under the glare of public challenge and rebuke. 
The Russian conquest of Central Asia shows clearly how rapidly this became 
evident. 

The nationalism of Turkestan had, in fact, little in common with the national- 
ism of European colonies. Its leaders spoke Russian, and many of them dressed in 
Russian clothes, but almost all of them came from those classes, especially in Sa- 
markand, Bukhara, and Kokand, who had traditionally been the spokesmen and 
leaders within the fabric of Turkestan society. 

In all the tangled history of the Turkestan subcontinent, nothing is more 
complex than this interweaving of the political achievement of the Russian and 
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the creation of nation states. The process is almost certainly not yet completed, 
however, as was demonstrated in 1923 when the Bolsheviks concluded that 
such remnants of 19th-century liberalism as freedom of the press and unlimited 
access to the courts were working against the chief ends of the state — the pres- 
ervation of law and order. 
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7 Georgia’s Two Others: Nationalism and 
the Identity Struggle of a Post-Soviet 
Nation State 


Introduction 


Georgia is one of the countries where identity crises and nationalism have led to 
significant problems and caused political, social, and territorial disintegration 
during the first years of independence in the 1990s. Later the situation changed: 
along with Western aspirations, the Georgian national project gradually acquired 
civil features. The present contribution analyzes the symbolic and real roles of 
the West in the formation of post-Soviet Georgian public discourse(s) and the im- 
portance of attitudes to the West in the development of diverse forms of national 
identity. 

At the end of the 1980s, the country’s independence became the foremost 
goal of the national movement that started in the Soviet Republic of Georgia. 
After achieving this goal and the establishment of independence, at the begin- 
ning of the 1990s, the development of an independent democratic state became 
the most significant challenge for Georgian society. In the process of decon- 
structing the Soviet system, Georgians started to construct a new identity and 
searched for their own place within the international system. Since this period, 
the idea of the European origin of Georgians and their close links to the West 
has become widespread in the public and academic circles.’ The idea of “be- 
longing to Europe” still plays a key role in the process of formation of the Geor- 
gian identity. However, the attitude to the West is not positive in all cases. 
Although Euro-Atlantic integration on the political level is the key message of 
the Georgian national project, a certain portion of Georgian society is filled with 
fear and mistrust of the West. Diverse social groups demonize the West, al- 
though, unlike in the Soviet era, in this case the “Western Demon” does not 
threaten the “Soviet motherland.” Instead, it threatens a traditional orthodox 
country with an ancient history. This contribution aims to study two different, 





1 Frederik Coene, Euro-Atlantic Discourse in Georgia: The Making of Georgian Foreign and Do- 
mestic Policy After the Rose Revolution (London/New York: Routledge, 2016), 31. 
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opposing, yet interlinked tendencies that are widespread in the process of the 
post-socialist transformation of Georgia. 

Identity and nationalism studies is a relatively new research field within 
the humanities and social sciences in Georgia. In this regard, many problematic 
issues should be viewed using contemporary theoretical and methodological at- 
titudes. There are only a few works focusing on the given problem from an aca- 
demically intriguing perspective.* Although the empirical material is rich and 
diverse, its major portion has not been systematized and contextualized based 
on a certain theoretical framework. This reality proves the significance of the 
problem under analysis. 

From the literature which forms the direct theoretical grounds of the present 
research, above all, mention should be made of Rogers Brubaker’s works. In his 
work Ethnicity Without Groups, the author considers ethnicity, nations, and group 
identities of various types as construed phenomena. According to Brubaker, when 
researching nations and ethnic groups, attention should be focused on practical 
categories, situations, cultural idioms, discourse, political projects, and the chang- 
ing nature of group membership; phenomena like ethnicity, nation, and race are 
results of the social and political processes characteristic of the contemporary 
epoch. A separate chapter of Brubaker’s work is dedicated to the dichotomy of eth- 
nic and civil nationalism. The author mentions that similar classifications are 
often accompanied by analytical and normative ambiguity and geographical de- 
terminism, which undoubtedly deserves criticism. Despite this, Brubaker shares 
the key postulates defining ethnic and civil nationalism.’ 

Other significant works are included in the collection After Independence: 
The Making and Protection of the Nation in Postcolonial and Postcommunist 
States, edited by Lowell W. Barrington. The book embraces discussions of var- 
ious post-socialist states, including Georgia.‘ In the introduction of the book, 
the editor speaks about an important objective of research into nationalism in 
the post-socialist epoch, namely the study of the role and function of national- 
ism after it has reached its main goal, i.e. the formation of a sovereign state. 


2 Selected works on the issues: Ronald Grigor Suny, The Making of the Georgian Nation, 2nd 
ed. (Bloomington, IN: Indiana University Press, 1994); Jonathan Wheatley, Georgia from Na- 
tional Awakening to Rose Revolution: Delayed Transition in the Former Soviet Union (London/ 
New York: Routledge, 2005); Stephen F. Jones, Socialism in Georgian Colors: The European 
Road to Social Democracy, 1883-1917 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2005). 

3 Rogers Brubaker, Ethnicity without Groups (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2006), 
27-87. 

4 Stephen F. Jones, “Georgia: Nationalism from under the Rubble,” in After Independence: 
The Making and Protection of the Nation in Postcolonial and Postcommunist States, ed. Lowell 
W. Barrington (Ann Arbor, MI: University of Michigan Press, 2006), 248-276. 
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The author in addition thoroughly analyzes contemporary debates around the 
issues of nation and nationalism.” 

The conceptual frame of the research partly embraces a phenomenon of 
populism and its theoretical considerations. The study consequently benefits 
from the famous book The People by Margaret Canovan. Discussing difficulties 
regarding the generalization and contextualization of populist movements, the 
author claims that ideological movements like socialism, liberalism, or nation- 
alism gained a degree of coherence from a continuous history, willingness on 
the part of most followers to identify themselves by the name, and distinctive 
principles and policies. “Populism does not fit this pattern. There is no ac- 
knowledged common history, ideology, programme or social base, and the term 
is usually applied to movements from outside, often as a term of abuse.”° 

This work focuses on the role of a national leader in national populist dis- 
courses. In this respect, The Global Rise of Populism: Performance, Political 
Style, and Representation by Benjamin Moffit was found to be very helpful. In 
the chapter devoted to a leader as a major performer in populist discourses, 
the author asks important questions regarding populist performers, their audi- 
ence, and the respective interactions.’ First of all, populism is a political style 
aiming to mobilize the people around certain ideas. Post-Soviet Georgia is a 
field of struggle between pro-Western and anti-Western populist discourses 
with an explicit role for leaders. Moffit concludes that populist leaders should 
be seen as key performers of populism: “It is the populist leader who inspires 
hope in followers, anxiety and panic in detractors, and who attracts the atten- 
tion of the all-important media through which they broadcast their appeal to 
‘the people.’”® More reflections on the phenomenon of populism will be pre- 
sented in the section dedicated to the theoretical framework of the research. 

There are only a few works in the Georgian language dedicated to the issues of 
post-Soviet nationalism, populism, and the formation of identity. The field of social 
sciences is not rich in fundamental research regarding the above-mentioned issues. 
The reason for this is probably that in the Soviet Union, under the conditions of a 
strict ideological regime, the study of the given problem was very restricted and 
only possible when based on a Marxist-Leninist attitude. In the post-Soviet epoch, 





5 Lowell W. Barrington. “Nationalism & Independence,” in After Independence: The Making and 
Protection of the Nation in Postcolonial and Postcommunist States, ed. Lowell W. Barrington (Ann 
Arbor, MI: University of Michigan Press, 2006), 3-30. 

6 Margaret Canovan, The People (Cambridge: Polity Press, 2005), 79. 

7 Benjamin Moffitt, The Global Rise of Populism: Performance, Political Style, and Representa- 
tion (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2016), 51-69. 

8 Ibid., 68. 
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despite the absence of ideological pressure, the old attitudes to academic research 
have been preserved. This proves the necessity of research from a new perspective. 

It is necessary to distinguish several works from the literature directly fo- 
cusing on the issue under analysis. In this regard, mention should be made of 
Stephen Jones’ Georgia: A Political History since Independence. A chapter of this 
book is dedicated to a discussion of Georgian populism.’ Mention should also 
be made of Adrian Brisku’s article “So Far and Yet So Near, The Image of Europe 
in Georgia: History of Ideas.”'° In the historical dynamics, this work analyzes 
the problem of Georgia’s attitude to the West. The historical background is also 
discussed in Ghia Nodia’s “The Idea of the West in the Georgian Conscious- 
ness”! and Tamar Kakitelashvili’s “The West in the Georgian Consciousness.” 

The issue under analysis is part of the recent history of Georgia. The pro- 
cesses that took place in the given period largely defined Georgia’s internal 
and international state and led to the successes and failures in the period of 
transition after independence. At the current stage of development, it is of cru- 
cial importance to implement a critical analysis of Georgia’s history since its 
independence. The study of the processes from the perspective of identity re- 
search will help to reevaluate the recent past and define the regional and in- 
ternational contexts of events that have taken place in Georgia. 

The empirical grounds for the given research embrace public speeches of 
representatives of the political and intellectual elite, addresses, interviews, and 
academic and journalistic works. The post-Soviet Georgian public discourse is a 
construed phenomenon, developed by the elite and largely transformed in the 
past decades. The main goal of the project is to observe the stages of the above- 
mentioned transformation and analyze their dynamics. 

The research that the present contribution is based on aims at the study of 
the formation and development of the Georgian national project from the view- 
point of attitudes to the Western space. The contribution also aims to analyze 
the factors conditioning the formation of two opposing national narratives. The 
study is focused on the contradictory nature of the Western orientation of post- 





9 Stephen F. Jones, Georgia: A Political History since Independence (London: I.B. Tauris, 2013), 
51-73. 

10 Adrian Brisku, “So Far and Yet So Near, The Image of Europe in Georgia: History of Ideas,” 
May 5, 2017, https://ge.boell.org/ka/2017/05/05/ase-shors-da-mainc-ase-axlos-evropis-saxe- 
xati-sakartveloshi-ideata-istoria 

11 Ghia Nodia, “The Idea of the West in the Georgian Consciousness,” Society and Politics 2 
(1999): 35-74. 

12 Tamar Kakitelashvili, “The West in the Georgian Consciousness,” Language and Culture 1 
(2000): 47-54. 
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Soviet Georgia. The irreversible Western orientation was formed against the 
background of complicated social processes in the past decades. This can be 
proved by recent events in Georgia, which reflect the simultaneous processes of 
the idealization and demonization of the West. This tendency is due to different 
narratives developed since independence. An analysis of the dynamics of these 
narratives will explain the controversial attitudes of Georgian society to the West. 

Since the end of the 1980s, when the national movement became dominant 
in the Georgian social space, its key aim was to define the attitude to the West. 
In the period of Georgia’s independence, this issue did not lose its importance; 
on the contrary, it became more topical and, parallel to political contacts with 
the West, it turned into a specific problem for Georgian society. The West turned 
into a source that equally “fed” Georgian orthodox, ultra-nationalist, and lib- 
eral-democratic narratives formed in the public discourse. Demonization and 
idealization of the West have become the most successful means for manipulat- 
ing public opinion and acquiring political legitimization. The concrete purpose 
of this paper is to analyze, systematize, and contextualize the empirical mate- 
rial, which clearly reflects the opposing viewpoints in the public space. Based 
on a preliminary hypothesis, we can assume that, despite radical opposition, 
the above-mentioned narratives are closely interlinked and make each other 
topical. Thus, in order to draw a vivid picture, we should analyze them jointly 
against the background of Georgia’s post-Soviet transformation. 


Theoretical Basis and Methodology 


Contemporary Western scientific circles (e.g. Stephen Jones in his monograph 
on Georgia) outline the shortage of theoretical attitudes that would enable a 
thorough analysis of processes occurring in independent Georgia. Academic 
and political circles share the opinion that the main “culprit” in the destructive 
processes of post-Soviet Georgia was the intolerant, exclusive Georgian national- 
ism, which appeared at the dawn of independence. Certainly, Georgian national- 
ism was an important factor in the period of transition of the 1990s. However, 
theories of nationalism are insufficient for a thorough study of the issue.’ An 
analysis of the transformation of independent Georgia through the prism of na- 
tionalism neglects important tendencies of the development of Georgian society. 
In order to draw a more or less complete picture, it is necessary to dwell on the 
concept of “populism,” which is widely used on the social and political level. In 





13 Jones, Georgia, 217-220. 
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contemporary humanities and social sciences, there are diverse opinions regard- 
ing the concept of populism. Despite being vague from the academic perspective, 
the concept of populism is quite flexible and often acquires diverse social- 
economic content. It is revealed in numerous forms within societies in transi- 
tion, where the degree of awareness of political developments is low and the 
future is threatening. Populism may be urban, rural, non-liberal, democratic, 
etc. Different variants of populism may be applied to different social layers. 
Margaret Canovan offers seven definitions of populism. According to her, pop- 
ulism implies a certain degree of exaltation and appeals to ordinary people; it 
is always anti-elite and aimed against the dominant ideological narrative.’ 
There are several key features that are common to all types of populism, in- 
cluding the search for scapegoats, such as foreign governments, intellectuals, 
or ethnic and religious minorities. Populism is also characterized by charis- 
matic power, the cult of the chieftain, emphasis on the nation’s fate, and so 
on. Mass demonstrations, plebiscites, the mobilization of people around a con- 
crete idea — these are major tools of populist policies.° The above-mentioned ele- 
ments of populism are important tools for the analysis of processes that took place 
in Georgia after independence. 

Out of the numerous types of populism, within the framework of the given 
research, I will focus on the concept of national populism. This concept implies 
a close connection between populism and nationalism. Despite certain criticism, 
the majority of works dedicated to populism recognize the close connection be- 
tween the two concepts. Moreover, some famous authors put an equation mark be- 
tween populism and nationalism. Both nationalism and populism put an emphasis 
on people’s sovereignty. In their article, Benjamin de Cleen and Yannis Stavrakakis 
attempt to explain a widespread idea regarding the connection between populism 
and nationalism. In their opinion, although the power of a national state as the key 
decision-maker has weakened, it still remains the main space in democratic politi- 
cal representations and public debates. That is why the connection between popu- 
lism and nationalism is quite natural.’® Ernest Gellner and Ghita Ionescu discuss 
populism as one of the forms of nationalism.” In the ample theoretical literature, 
nationalism is viewed as an inalienable part of the populist policy. 





14 Margaret Canovan, Populism (New York/London: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1981), 2-13. 
15 Jones, Georgia, 77. 

16 Benjamin De Cleen and Yannis Stavrakakis, “Distinctions and Articulations: A Discourse 
Theoretical Framework for the Study of Populism and Nationalism,” Javnost — The Public: Jour- 
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The above research is not aimed at a thorough analysis of debates around 
the concept of populism. We use this concept for the analysis of the context of 
processes in independent Georgia. Nationalism, appeals to the people, mass 
mobilization — these are the tools actively used by politicians and leaders of 
public organizations in the implementation of populist policies, with the aim of 
developing diverse national projects. 

Another methodological basis of this research is the instrumentalist atti- 
tude. According to this attitude, national identities are flexible and changeable 
in time and environment. Instrumentalist theories are based on the idea that 
nationalism and ethnicity are the results of various political, economic, and so- 
cial processes. The majority of contemporary researchers agree that such identi- 
ties represent social constructs. 

The main method used in the given research is discourse analysis. Recently, 
discourse has become one of the most fashionable terms in scholarly literature. 
It is widely used in political and intellectual debates. Yet the meaning of dis- 
course is not clearly defined. In general, discourse may be defined as a specific 
language used in the process of perception of the world, or a viewpoint ex- 
pressed in a certain field of social life, for instance, medical discourse, political 
discourse, and so on. Discourse analysis is interdisciplinary research; it forms a 
framework that can be used in diverse academic disciplines.’® 

I use a content analysis method with regard to the empirical material. The 
researcher who uses this method is interested in a concrete aspect of the ana- 
lyzed documents — specific relationships reflected in the document, the au- 
thor’s attitude to this or that issue, and so on. In this case, it is interesting to 
find out the key tendencies represented in the analyzed factual material regard- 
ing attitudes to the West, the key peculiarities of the post-Soviet Georgian na- 
tional discourse regarding Euro-Atlantic integration. 


Georgia’s Path to Independence 


To familiarize readers with the situation in Georgia and provide a context of the 
processes developed at the dawn of independence, a brief review of the coun- 
try’s path to post-Soviet liberalization is provided here. 

A new stage of Georgian nationalism started in the late 1980s, which emerged 
from the dissident movement of the 1970s. In the initial stage, the movement was 
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of an environmental character. Measures taken for the protection of Georgia’s envi- 
ronment and cultural heritage determined the cultural form of Georgian national- 
ism from the very beginning. At the same time, a “victory syndrome” appeared in 
Georgian society due to successful street protest marches. The reins of the national 
movement appeared to be totally in the hands of radically disposed leaders, whose 
main tools to achieve their political aim were irreconcilability, manifestations, hun- 
ger strikes, and other such activities. Toward the end of the 1980s, the Georgian 
national movement, which was managed from the street, turned into an emo- 
tional phenomenon. The rhetoric, approaches, and decisions of radical lead- 
ers were mostly driven not by rationalism but by the emotional background in 
the streets and at rallies.’® 

From the end of the 1980s, against the background of ongoing processes of 
restructuring and democratization, the strengthening and upsurge of Georgian 
nationalism significantly determined the fast pace of Georgia’s independence. 
The Communist government was gradually losing real power and made deci- 
sions prompted by the Georgian national movement. The sharp rise of national- 
ism and ruling nationalist rhetoric restricted the area of activities of the governing 
elite. Despite the dominance of the nationalist discourse, which was also intro- 
duced under the Communist government, the latter still managed to control the 
situation. However, soon the processes turned into a tragic scenario, which forever 
deprived the Georgian Communist government of legitimacy. 

On 9 April 1989, the Soviet authorities violently dispersed a rally demand- 
ing Georgia’s independence. After that day, radical leaders entirely took hold of 
ongoing processes, and Georgian nationalism finally took on a radical form, 
whose main tools were street protests and manifestations.*° The tragedy of 
9 April rallied the Georgian population around the idea of independence, but 
from then on, the national movement split up forever. Its leaders did not have 
an established and shared position on how to fight for the independence of 
Georgia. The emotional background and personal misunderstandings between 
leaders played a great role in this process; reasons for this can be found in the 
early stages of the development of the national movement. 

After the tragedy of 9 April, Georgia, along with the Baltic countries fighting 
for independence, happened to be in the leading position among the Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. In May of the same year, the leaders of the radical wing of the 
national movement, having been released from prison, reached the peak of 
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their popularity. In order to stabilize the situation, the Soviet leadership made 
governmental changes: they appointed the head of the Security Committee as 
the head of the government to replace the previous one, who was discredited. 
By promoting the person from the security service, the government attempted 
to restore its control over the situation with its traditional severe methods and a 
“powerful hand,” although the Communist Party had almost lost its legitimacy 
in the eyes of society. In his turn, the new head of the party had to obey the 
dominant nationalist moods in the country and take a loyal position toward the 
national movement. Abuse of the Soviet ideology, Vladimir Lenin, and the central 
government became common in official and inofficial Georgian discourses.” Paral- 
lel to open confrontation with the Soviet ideology, which was declared to be im- 
moral, the national movement itself was overwhelmed with romanticism and was 
wrapped in the mantle of high moral and ethical ideals. 

Finally, national forces came to power via elections. The leading figure 
of the national movement and Georgia’s first president, Zviad Gamsakhurdia 
(1939-1993), confronted other radical leaders. He founded a political organi- 
zation called “Round Table — United Georgia” and took part in the elections 
set up by the Communist government on 28 October 1990, in which Gamsa- 
khurdia and his coalition won a resounding victory. 

The elections put an end to the 70-year-long period of Communist rule in 
Georgia. Gamsakhurdia, one of the biggest adversaries of the Soviet ideology 
for decades and a former dissident, came to power together with his political 
coalition. Gamsakhurdia was unanimously elected as the chairman of the Su- 
preme Council. The situation was complicated and controversial as the national 
government started to rule the country while it was still in the composition of 
the Soviet Union. The fight for the independence of Georgia thus moved to a 
new stage. The newly elected Supreme Council had to create a constitutional 
basis for Georgia’s secession from the USSR. The government opposing the cen- 
tral power on the one hand and the national movement inside the country on 
the other was to face a very hard transition period, which required government 
officials to get themselves out of their role as national movement leaders and 
become less radical and more rational. However, the processes in Georgia devel- 
oped even more dramatically and, finally, escalated into a civil war. 

The period of rule of the political coalition “Round Table — United Georgia” 
did not last long but was full of dramatic events: Georgia was declared indepen- 
dent, the country elected its first president, tensions in the breakaway region of 
Tskhinvali exacerbated, escalating into an armed conflict, and a civil war sparked 
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up in the center of Tbilisi. The so-called “Tbilisi War” resulted in the overthrow of 
the national government, and the president fled the country. 


In Search of the “Lost Glory”: The West as 
“Two-Faced Janus” 


At the end of the 1980s, the process of the disintegration of the Soviet system 
gave rise to radical Georgian nationalism. The nature of the national movement 
was largely conditioned by its leader, Zviad Gamsakhurdia. Gamsakhurdia’s at- 
titude to Georgia’s past, present, and future was sacral and emotional rather 
than rational. According to him, the Georgian people had suffered for centuries. 
Finally, the time had come when Georgians would occupy their proper place in 
the contemporary world. Georgia, as a country with a tragic history, had earned 
this.” According to Gamsakhurdia, the mission of Georgia was to restore its his- 
torical function as the bridge between the West and the East. He paid special 
attention to religious issues, saying that Georgians had made a special contribu- 
tion to the development of Christianity. Due to this emphasis on religion, early 
Georgian nationalism looked irrational. It was nationalism of an exclusive na- 
ture, as it was based on the idea of uniqueness. However, the problems that 
arose at the dawn of independence were not solely due to Gamsakhurdia. His 
epoch was characterized by economic collapse and the fragmentation and po- 
larization of society. Gamsakhurdia’s policy was a mixture of nationalism, pop- 
ulism, religion, and conservatism. According to Jones, like many other leaders 
of Third World countries, Gamsakhurdia was a product of the imperial system. 
Although he radically opposed the Soviet regime, he himself often revealed in- 
sularity and intolerance — the characteristic features of the Soviet system.” 

The Georgian national movement and its leader were initially supported by 
Western states. Later, under the influence of diverse factors, the relationships 
with the West changed. In August 1991, US President George Bush accused 
Georgia of fostering ethnic nationalism. In response to this statement, Gamsa- 
khurdia accused Bush of tyranny and supporting communism. Since this period, a 
dual attitude to the Western world has become widespread in the Georgian public 
space: the traditional, ancient, “civilized,” moral West was opposed to the contem- 
porary conspiratorial, immoral West. Gamsakhurdia himself thought that Christian 
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Georgia had formed part of Western civilization since ancient times. In the contem- 
porary epoch, Georgia was to occupy its due place within the European space. At 
the same time, Gamsakhurdia actively opposed Western governments who, accord- 
ing to him, played a significant role in the dramatic processes taking place in Geor- 
gia. In an interview in 1992, Gamsakhurdia declared: 


Western governments aim at the genocide of all other nations, with the exception of one 
particular group. This group is closely linked to the USA and aspires to domination in the 
entire world. In fact, I would call it Euro-American Imperialism. Its leading force is the 
USA. It is obvious that the coup in Georgia was governed by the USA, with the personal 
support of the Secretary of State J. Baker and with the blessing of President Bush.” 


In the same interview, Gamsakhurdia added: 


There was one more reason for the Western anger towards us. Being at the head of the 
Georgian State, we aspired for the restoration of the national culture, unification of people 
under the national spirit, public awareness of the fact that our history is far more ancient 
than that of the Europeans . . . . Our policy, which was based on the national orientation, 
irritated the leaders of the European Commonwealth, because the official West (I mean 
leaders and not ordinary people) struggles against every national movement. Their aim is 
to eliminate the nation’s will and, in general, create a unified conglomerate with World 
Government. This World Government will rule the universe and establish the so-called 
new world order.” 


In Gamsakhurdia’s opinion, it was due to the above-mentioned reasons that the 
“agent of international imperialism” — Eduard Shevardnadze (1928-2014) — came 
to power after the coup that removed Gamsakhurdia from power. 

Despite his anti-Western national populism, we cannot conclude that Gam- 
sakhurdia was a radical opponent of the West. HHis attitudes were quite prone 
to changing within short periods of time. Besides, we should take into account 
the fact that Gamsakhurdia considered Shevardnadze as his main enemy and 
one of the organizers of the coup. Shevardnadze was supported by Western po- 
litical circles. This caused Gamsakhurdia’s discontent and acute anti-Western 
attitudes. 

The dual attitude to the West became widespread in Georgia in the above- 
mentioned period, and its pioneer was Gamsakhurdia. In 1992, in his address to 
Georgian television, Gamsakhurdia denied accusations regarding his anti-Western 
isolation policy. He condemned the Western orientation, which implied “the cult 
of pornographic and sadistic films, the ‘heroics’ of gangsters, the imitation of West- 
ern fashion, begging the West for credits, suspicious political deals with some 
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political adventurists, the invitation of these adventurists to Georgia, selling off 
Georgia’s natural riches, resorts, ports and industries to the West and so on.” How- 
ever, according to Gamsakhurdia, “Western culture, civilization, art, political 
thinking, philosophy, and social and legislative systems are very close to us. 
Awareness of all this and the formation of an open democratic society — this is 
what we should mean by Western orientation.””° 

Such a dualistic attitude to the Western world, which formed a major part 
of the Georgian public discourse at the beginning of independence, still remains 
one of the most topical and problematic issues. The idealization of the West on 
the one hand and, on the other, its demonization are the key characteristic fea- 
tures of Georgia’s development since its independence. 


Parallel Processes: Official Pro-Western 
Discourse versus Anti-Western Populism 


In March 1992, the former Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Soviet Union, Eduard 
Shevardnadze, came to power in Georgia. During his presidency, Georgia’s foreign 
policy became obviously pro-Western. Against the background of their complicated 
relationships with Russia, the Georgian authorities aspired to enhance their rela- 
tionships with Western states. Alongside practical steps aimed at Euro-Atlantic in- 
tegration, pro-Western official rhetoric was enhanced. Shevardnadze described the 
Western course as the only way for the country to develop. In his opinion, close 
relationships with the West would help the country achieve stability, overcome 
poverty, and find its way out of the chaos of the civil war. In 1999, after Georgia 
joined the European Council, the Chairman of the Georgian Parliament declared, “I 
am a Georgian, therefore, I am a European.” These words turned into a slogan of 
the pro-Western political course.” 

This political course defined Georgia’s civil transformation. With the aim 
of developing state institutions, on 25 March 1993, Shevardnadze’s govern- 
ment adopted a new law on citizenship.*® When adopting this undoubtedly 
liberal law, the authorities took into consideration the ethno-political situa- 
tion in Georgia and granted citizenship to all residents of Georgia. The law did 
not require any qualifications like the knowledge of the state language or the 
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history of Georgia. This Law on Citizenship was far more liberal than that of 
numerous democratic European states. 

Another significant act, which finally defined the inclusive civil nature of the 
Georgian national project, was the Georgian Constitution, adopted on 24 Au- 
gust 1995. The preamble of the Constitution expresses the will of Georgia’s citi- 
zens to establish democratic order, ensure human rights and freedoms, reinforce 
state independence, establish peaceful relationships with other nations, and so 
on.” 

Since the “Rose Revolution” of 2003, the civil discourse on national identity 
and Western aspirations have been further enhanced in Georgia. During the 
presidency of Mikheil Saakashvili, European ideas and the development of a 
Western state became the main components of the national project. The idea of 
Georgians being the most ancient Europeans was revived (albeit in a different 
form from Gamsakhurdia’s epoch). Saakashvili’s speech from 2013 proves that 
the authorities considered Western orientation as the key direction of the Geor- 
gian national project. According to Saakashvili, a nation is a project which de- 
fines its society’s present and future. “A project which unites us without regard 
to our political, social, religious, ethnic or regional differences. A nation is not 
ethnicity, and it cannot be solely based on common history. Thus, ladies and 
gentlemen, a nation is a national project,” declared Saakashvili in the above- 
mentioned speech. He also defined the key components of the national project — 
independence, sovereignty, territorial integrity, democracy, economic develop- 
ment, and European integration. He noted that, in the event that any of the 
above-mentioned components are damaged, the entire building would be 
destroyed.*° 

The current government of Georgia also supports the Western orientation. 
In the past years, the country has achieved significant success on the way to 
Western integration, such as the EU Association Agreement, signed in June 2014, 
and the Agreement on Visa Liberalization, signed in 2017, which entails the visa- 
free entry of Georgian citizens into Schengen countries. 

Despite the above-mentioned successes, the “Westernizing” tendency of of- 
ficial policies is developed against the background of the demonization of the 
West by certain social groups. The steps made on the path to European integra- 
tion, especially adaptation of the Western legislative basis, have been opposed 
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by part of Georgian society. For instance, a law adopted in 1999, which implied 
the extraction of the nationality column from identity cards, was condemned by 
certain social organizations and politicians. Guram Sharadze, Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Committee of Immigration, declared: “If we neglect nationality, 
in several years we will no longer know whether Georgians form a majority 
among the 80 nationalities and ethnicities residing in Georgia. And if we no lon- 
ger know whether we represent a majority, we may also question whether our 
State should still be called Georgia. People will say: if Georgians do not repre- 
sent a majority of the population, why should this country be called Georgia?” 
According to Sharadze, Georgia has turned into a polygon of cosmopolitanism. 
Nations with a much shorter history of existence are teaching Georgians how to 
be tolerant and respect human rights. According to Sharadze, the USA was such 
a nation.” 

In Georgia, contemporary Western values are often criticized by well-known 
people. One of the representatives of the Georgian business elite, Levan Vasadze, 
is an active continuer of the vision developed at the beginning of the 1990s. He 
makes a radical difference between good and bad Europe: 


I am one of the first apologists of Europe and the West. However, I have the impression 
that historical Europe is one thing and contemporary European culture is another thing. I 
have nothing to do with the Europe in which homosexual marriage is allowed. I do not 
want my wife, children and friends to be part of such a Europe. If the Europeans say: 
“This is our standard and, if you want to join us, become like that,” we will answer: 
“Sorry, we thought Europe was something else.” ” 


Two years ago, representatives of the cultural field disseminated a letter in 
which they addressed the diplomatic corps and the international organizations 
accredited in Georgia. The authors of the letter accused the Western states of 
being responsible for Georgia’s poverty, territorial disintegration, and demo- 
graphic problems. According to the authors, all these problems arose as a result 
of Georgia’s pro-Western course and aspiration to NATO. The letter says: “Pro- 
Western policy and Georgia’s aspiration to NATO have complicated Georgia’s 
relationships with its neighbor Russia. This has led to Georgia’s territorial disin- 
tegration and social-economic problems, hampered the country’s development, 
caused poverty and reduced the population to less than 4 million.” According 
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to the authors, Georgia, which is a country with ancient history and culture, 
has never betrayed its allies, unlike the North Atlantic Alliance.” 

Georgian public space, television, and social and printed media form a kind 
of battlefield for pro-Western and anti-Western counter-narratives. Recently, 
anti-Western attitudes have become orderly and purposeful, having penetrated 
into the highest political bodies, namely, the Parliament. In the elections of 
2016, the ultra-nationalist, anti-Western political union “Alliance of Patriots” 
won a number of seats in the Parliament. The coalition’s leaders openly ex- 
pressed their negative attitude toward Georgia’s Western orientation. 

Anti-Western populism in Georgia is largely based on negative stereotypes. 
It appeals to such sensitive and vulnerable topics as territorial disintegration, 
Orthodox Christian religion, socio-economic issues and poverty, traditional val- 
ues, family, relationships between sexes, etc. 

According to Jondi Baghaturia, one of the leaders of the anti-Western politi- 
cal wing, Georgians have not obtained any benefits as a result of nearly 30 
years of pro-Western orientation. Only the political establishment has become 
richer, while a major portion of the population is suffering. The country has lost 
territories, and the prospects of their reintegration are becoming vaguer and 
vaguer. According to Baghaturia, the Russian aggression against Georgia is just 
an answer to the latter’s pro-Western policy, and Georgia would not have fallen 
victim to this aggression if not for this policy. Baghaturia accuses Western states 
of being responsible for the hardships affecting Georgia since its independence 
and also notes that the West has been indifferent to Georgia’s problems all this 
time.*4 

“Where do we want to penetrate? Into NATO or into Sokhumi?”” asked op- 
position MP Ada Marshania while referring to prospects of the territorial reinte- 
gration of Georgia. She noted that Georgians must make a choice between the 
restoration of territorial integrity and Euro-Atlantic integration. The decision to 
join a Western organization a priori means the rejection of lost territories.*° The for- 
mer Chair of the Georgian Parliament, Nino Burjanadze, has also made similar 
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declarations. According to her, the lost territories should be viewed as a price paid 
by Georgia in return for its membership of Western organizations. It should be 
noted that Burjanadze was one of the leaders of the “Rose Revolution.” While 
Chair of the Georgian Parliament, she actively made pro-Western statements. After 
the conflict with President Saakashvili, she moved to the opposition. Since then, 
she has been trying to take advantage of anti-Western public attitudes and the dis- 
appointment of some Georgians in the Western states.*” 


Conclusion 


Since Georgia’s independence, the issue of her relationships with the West has 
turned into a key problem for Georgian society. An analysis of the empirical ma- 
terial has enabled us to distinguish two radically opposed and, at the same 
time, interrelated tendencies, widespread in the past decades. The relationship 
of Georgia with the West is characterized by official closeness, a pro-Western 
political course, attempts at an adaptation with the Western space, and certain 
achievements in this regard. On the other hand, the closer the country becomes 
to the West, the more enhanced and organized anti-Western populism is. De- 
monization of the West takes place parallel to its political idealization and grad- 
ually influences the part of the population that is dissatisfied and disappointed 
with Georgia’s Western-oriented policy. 

Speaking of anti-Western populism and its influence, we should take into 
consideration the following factors: 

1. Georgians have often been disappointed with Georgian-Western relation- 
ships. This disappointment has frequently been caused by exaggerated ex- 
pectations on the part of Georgians regarding their integration with Western 
organizations and the interference of the West in the processes taking place in 
Georgia. This disappointment has created a certain space, which is filled with 
anti-Western populism. Ideologists of this populism manipulate the above- 
mentioned problem and try to take advantage of the anti-Western attitudes 
that are widespread in society. 

2. Georgia’s post-Soviet transformation was characterized by dramatic events. 
In processes of transition, when state institutions are weak, there are fre- 
quent cases of identity crisis, despair, nostalgia for a glorious past, and ultra- 
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nationalist attitudes. The environment is favorable for populist politicians 
and public figures, hence they manipulate public opinion. 

3. Georgia’s Soviet experience plays an important role because a major por- 
tion of society has long lived in conditions of anti-Western propaganda. 
These people, including representatives of the former Soviet intelligentsia, 
are emotionally close to the Russian space and feel nostalgic about the Soviet 
past. Thus, this group assesses Georgia’s Western orientation negatively. 

4. Another important factor is Georgia’s longstanding isolation from the West. In 
fact, Georgians discovered the Western world only in the past decades. In Geor- 
gian society, there are numerous negative stereotypes and prejudices regarding 
the West. These prejudices are chiefly connected with the Western lifestyle and 
vision. Along with other factors, this fact is due to the lack of information 
about the West. Anti-Western organizations actively manipulate these fac- 
tors; moreover, they themselves create numerous negative stereotypes. 

5. Lastly, we should emphasize the factor of Russia, which views the Euro- 
Atlantic organizations in the Caucasus as the main threat to its interests. 
Anti-Western populism is actively supported by pro-Russian political and 
public organizations in Georgia. These organizations appeal to the idea of 
common religion and longstanding close relationships between Georgia and 
Russia. The role of Russia in the above-mentioned processes is far greater than 
we have discussed in the given paper. This is an issue that deserves a separate 
discussion, and, at this stage, it is not part of this article’s aims. 


The present contribution has analyzed the key factors and tendencies of Geor- 
gia’s attitudes toward the West since the country’s independence. Numerous 
important issues have been left out at this stage, but these issues are planned to 
be analyzed during further research. 
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8 New Media and the Narratives 
of National Identity and Nationalism: 
A Pakistani Case Study 


Introduction 


Pakistani national identity has always been associated with Islam since the 
country was created in 1947. Therefore, Pakistani identity and nationalism are 
represented through symbols and narratives of Muslim identity in specific reli- 
gious, historical, and political contexts. The production and dissemination of 
these symbols and narratives have been limited to traditional media for local 
consumption until recently. However, an overwhelming use of digital technologies, 
particularly social media, has given rise to new trends in expressing Pakistani iden- 
tity, which involve religious symbolism, narratives of modernity, regional cultures, 
and digital art forms. These expressions in new media, particularly social media, 
have reasserted the central ideas associated with Pakistani identity while shaping 
up the ways of representing national symbolism differently in a globalized world. 
This contribution explores the expressions of Pakistani national identity and na- 
tionalism in new media as a transnational space. 

The ideologies of integration vs. fragmentation, “us” vs. “them,” and bor- 
ders vs. borderlines are being reshaped in a rapidly changing globalized world.’ 
These changing circumstances raise many questions regarding how we describe 
and analyze identity and nationalism in global and transnational contexts. There 
is a great deal of literature available to highlight the relationship between mass 
media and diaspora communities in transnational frameworks.’ The use of social 
media has increased in the last few years in education, entertainment, politics, 
and social movements.’ Social media is a transnational space, which creates, re- 
acts to, and inspires not only local or national issues but also international situa- 
tions. Through the interactive nature of social media, different communities and 
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cultures come in contact with each other and can support or challenge different 
ideas. Therefore, there is an emerging interest related to social media research on 
identity and nationalism.* Although TV programs and newspapers discuss the 
trends in social media, very little research is available about social media’s use 
and its impact on society in Pakistan. 

This study will explore some new ways of studying the dynamics of Pak- 
istani identity. Pakistani traditional media has been state-owned or has been 
facing difficult times under different military as well as civil regimes. Several 
private TV channels started operating in Pakistan from 2000 onward, and 
their number is ever-growing. However, international organizations have always 
questioned the governmental control and regulation on print and electronic media 
regarding the freedom of the press. Due to the uncontrolled nature of new media, 
several controversial issues are highlighted in social media, which may otherwise 
be impossible to discuss. This chapter draws on nationalistic symbolism in the dig- 
ital space, mainly YouTube, Twitter, and Facebook, and the related narratives of 
nationalism and identity in these platforms contributed by online communities. As 
identity is ever-changing and evolving, this contribution argues social media in 
contemporary times provides ways for marginal voices to contribute meaning- 
fully in shaping or reshaping nationalism through alternative expressions and 
symbolism. 


Identity, Nationalism, and New Media 


There are various perspectives on identity in different scholarly traditions. How- 
ever, according to a broader understanding, identity is regarded as socially con- 
structed, fragmented, fluid, and fractured. It is “constructed across different, 
often intersecting and antagonistic, discourses, practices and positions.”° Some 
theorists describe national identity as a postcolonial product. For instance, ac- 
cording to Homi Bhabha, identity has several interconnected and multi-layered 
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forms that negotiate multiple sources of identification such as language, reli- 
gion, race, and migration in postcolonial perspectives.’ The discussions and de- 
bates about national identity and nationalism are not completed without the 
idea of state-formation. Nationalism and the state weave a complicated and, at 
times, elusive relationship. According to Ernest Gellner (1925-1995): 


In fact, nations, like states, are a contingency, and not a universal necessity. Neither na- 
tions nor states exist at all times and in all circumstances. Moreover, nations and states 
are not the same contingency. Nationalism holds that they were destined for each other; 
that either without the other is incomplete, and constitutes a tragedy. But before they 
could become intended for each other, each of them had to emerge, and their emergence 
was independent and contingent. The state has certainly emerged without the help of the 
nation. Some nations have certainly emerged without the blessings of their own state. It is 
more debatable whether the normative idea of the nation, in its modern sense, did not 
presuppose the prior existence of the state.® 


Benedict Anderson (1936-2015) describes the imagined aspect of the nation, in 
which individuals build on mass media to imagine their own and others’ mem- 
bership in a nation state.? Nations can be differentiated from other forms of 
“imagined community” by their size, borders, and sovereignty. Anderson ar- 
gues every nation is an “imagined community,” “because the members of even 
the smallest nation will never know most of their fellow-members, meet them, 
or even hear of them, yet in the minds of each lives the image of their commu- 
nion.”?° These communities are differentiated by various forms of narratives, 
myths, and stories, which are important with their power to explain the rela- 
tionship between the “imagined community” and the personal sense of belong- 
ing. Nations use mass media to promote national identity by constructing a 
sense of belonging through emotions and cultural symbols that eventually be- 
come integral to national symbolism. 

Mass media have been classified variously based on their technologies, mainly 
print and electronic forms. Mass media are used for mass communication — a two- 
way process in which the message or information is sent from the sender to the 
receiver through the medium/channel and the latter sends feedback to the former. 
However, the interaction between the sender and the receiver has been limited by 
the technologies used in the mass media, even in radio and television. Therefore, 
the audience has mostly been passively receiving and or even accepting the media 
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realities through these channels. This view has mostly been supported by the 
agenda-setting theory. However, the Internet has changed this scenario. The au- 
dience is now alternatively playing the role of receiver as well as sender by using 
different social media platforms such as Facebook, Twitter, Instagram, and Tik- 
Tok."" New media has thus become a sphere of communication in which new on- 
line activists have become influential in competition with traditional political 
elite actors.” 

In the 1960s, when Marshall McLuhan (1911-1980) presented his ideas re- 
garding the Internet and the global village, these remained unpopular in the 
beginning. However, he termed the next form of media as an “extension of 
consciousness” in which humans would have the ability to interact with the 
rest of the world in a completely different “communicative act.”’? This had 
never been so obvious before the advent of the Internet and social media com- 
munication. In other words, individuals can now cross national boundaries 
digitally to interact with “others” in a transnational context. 

The uses and gratifications theory, as proposed by Jay Blumler and Elihu 
Katz, describes how a medium will be used more when the existing motives to 
use the medium lead to more satisfaction.’* People use different media for dif- 
ferent purposes, such as entertainment, news, and education. A growing num- 
ber of social media users (e.g. Facebook currently claims to have more than 1.7 
billion active users) indicate people’s interest in not just receiving information 
and ideas but also in sharing and spreading their views. It is beyond any doubt 
that social media has proven to be an effective instrument in enhancing “so- 
cial capital,” as developed by Pierre Bourdieu (1930-2002). Therefore, social 
media has emerged as an unparalleled platform for public mobilization in so- 
cial and political movements. For example, social media has been accused of 
shaping or rather directing voting trends in the USA in recent presidential 
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elections, which led to a legal and political crisis in the country. Similarly, 
during the “Arab Spring”’® and the “Russian Spring,”’” social media provided 
protestors and activists with an important, and perhaps the only, platform for 
organizing protests, awareness-raising, lobbying, and networking. In India, 
social media has been blamed for fueling the rise of extremism, indicating the 
power of online communities.'® It is thus not surprising that governments are 
increasingly concerned with the use of social media, which poses challenges 
for, but which are not limited to, privacy rights, freedom of rights, and data 
protection.” 

Anthony D. Smith (1939-2016) regarded “narrators” (politicians and intel- 
lectuals) as important in nation-building processes because the primary roles in 
the “invention” of a nation are played by “invented traditions.””° These tradi- 
tions are communitarian and serve as symbolic markers of the social cohesion 
of a nation. The “narration” of a nation involves the construction of associated 
phenomena such as national symbols, myths, and histories. Therefore, the na- 
tion provides and serves the interests of a given polity and constitutes the sense 
of belonging and attachment to the community through shared consciousness. 
Further, the sense of national community draws heavily on national symbols 
and myths as parts of its “narration,” where the central role in the creation of a 
sense of community is played by power elites and intellectuals.”" The myths, 
symbols, and narratives that shape an “imagined community” today can be 
traced online in new media where an ordinary member contributes to these 
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processes. The online representation of national identity is “crystallized” based 
on a limited set of symbols and narratives on the Internet. Brenda Chan argues 
that due to these limitations, the online representation of national identity pro- 
vides distinct options for national belonging (e.g. “patriotic” vs. “critical”).” 

The colonial cultural categories identified the Occident/West as privileged 
and superior while positioning the Orient/non-West as inferior.”? The postcolo- 
nial approach seeks to analyze and deconstruct practices of neo-colonialism 
both in Western and non-Western societies. It introduced the notions of multi- 
ple, overlapping, and intersecting identity markers or, in other words, hybrid 
identities. According to Homi K. Bhabha and Jonathan Rutherford, identity is 
constructed between ever-changing binaries, forces, and cultural influences in 
the form of global and local, East and West, and national and foreign.” Simi- 
larly, modern social, cultural, and economic narratives lead to a postmodern 
perception of self, nations, and cultures. They explain the notion of hybrid 
identities between various sources of affinity including locality, nationality, 
religion, race, and ethnicity through the “third space.” The third space is a no- 
tional realm in which social structures are rearticulated, which underpins the 
agency of creating the changing expressions of hybrid identities in the postco- 
lonial age. As James Carey noted, mass media work as “national equipment” 
to construct a shared reality and identity. Consequently, individuals formu- 
late hybrid notions of self by constructing multiple and hybrid media texts.”° 

In light of the above discussions, the following pages present how Pakistani 
national identity narratives play out in social media. These narratives must be 
seen through identity discourses theoretically and within the context of Pakis- 
tani nationalism and identity. 
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Pakistani National Identity, Nationalism, 
and Social Media 


Pakistan is located at the crossroads of the Persian Gulf, South Asia, and Cen- 
tral Asia. This location gives geographic, cultural, and ethnic diversity to Paki- 
stan. The country is also home to many ancient civilizations such as the Indus 
Valley and Gandhara. Many nations and cultures such as the Greeks, Persians, 
Turks, Arabs, Mughals, and British invaded the area at different times.”’ There- 
fore, Pakistan has diverse cultures due to a complex history, migrations, wars, 
calamities, and diverse geographic features, among other factors. The existence 
of more than 73 living languages and dialects in Pakistan today explains these 
historical contacts with different cultures.”* Despite all the cultural diversity, as 
anthropologist Stephen Lyon notes, “there are patterns of roles, values and 
world-views which run across the nation.””? However, since the country’s in- 
ception, the Pakistani state and societies have always been dealing with the 
challenging aspects of statecraft and nationalism that gave rise to several politi- 
cal and ethnic tensions. 

During the British Raj, Muslim leaders realized that their religious and politi- 
cal rights would not be saved if the British left India because Hindus were in the 
majority and had a hostile attitude toward Muslims. The Pakistan Movement 
started as a result of the Two-nation Theory which states that Muslims and Hin- 
dus are two separate nations by definition.*° According to this ideology, Muslims 
are different from Hindus based on religion, customs, and traditions; therefore, 
they should have the right to have their own separate country. Consequently, 
Pakistan came into being in 1947 as a result of the Partition of British India. 
Given the historical context of the Pakistan Movement, the country’s identity has 
always been defined through Islam, with its Muslim character being its vital and 
central dimension.*' There have always been tensions between modernist and 
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conservative voices in the country over Pakistani identity, modernity, and Islamic 
values. Indeed, Pakistani society has always presented a blend of tradition and 
modernity. This blend manifests through marriage ceremonies, symbolism, dress 
patterns, social norms, politics, and the multiple education systems in the coun- 
try.” Pakistanis make their choices between tradition and modernity through a 
collective awareness of their needs and aspirations for the future.*? 

The nationalism and national identity of Pakistan have been represented 
through Islamic symbols in textbooks, television, movies, and other forms of 
mass media since 1947.“ In traditional Pakistani media, the narratives and 
symbolism for national identity have been limited to religious symbolism or the 
ideas inspired by the Pakistan Movement in specific ways. Some of these sym- 
bols include Arabic calligraphy, the depiction of the Quran, the crescent, and 
the color green. Some historical Muslim figures such as Saladin (1137/38-1193) 
and Tariq ibn Ziyad (d. 720) are depicted as heroes in textbooks due to their 
services to Islam, though they did not belong to the area now called Pakistan. 
For a significant part of Pakistan’s history, the country has experienced military 
dictatorships. Even under democratic regimes, the traditional media has mostly 
been following the conservative ideologies as laid out by the political elites. 
Similarly, ethnicities and other factors play an important role in the credibility 
of the traditional media in the country.” However, social media has brought 
about the possibilities of seeing how common Pakistanis see themselves and 
others. Some recent studies suggest that social media is gaining an increasing ac- 
ceptance and legitimacy in Pakistan regarding politics and other social affairs.*° 
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Internet penetration rate is increasing in Pakistan at a high pace due to 
smartphone usage, while social media platforms and blogs are among the most 
popular sites.” Despite this high use of new media in Pakistan, there is a gap in 
understanding how social media use comes into dialogue with some of the funda- 
mentals of Pakistani identity and nationalism, at least those that have emerged 
over the course of history under different political regimes. 


Methodology 


This study is mainly qualitative in design and uses the content analysis of Inter- 
net sources including blogs and social media. Social media websites and mobile 
applications such as Facebook, YouTube, and Twitter have high numbers of 
users. This chapter uses the interpretive thematic analysis of videos, images, 
and narratives shared on social media to explore the users’ opinions. The con- 
tent analysis was applied in order to understand expressions of national iden- 
tity, agendas, and types of information distributed on social media. A “layered 
analysis” between text, images, and videos is used to compare different forms 
of social media, groups, and themes.”® 

There are several legal and ethical issues regarding the use of social media or 
general Internet content for research. It has been argued that publically available 
content that does not require a password and is accessible through search en- 
gines can be used for research purposes with proper citations.*? However, quotes 
and images are usually subject to copyright; therefore, these cannot be repro- 
duced without formal permission. In this contribution, publically available infor- 
mation is consequently used for analysis purposes. 
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Narratives and Symbolism of Pakistani Identity 
and Nationalism on Social Media 


There are a lot of examples of the narratives and symbolism of Pakistani identity 
and nationalism on different social media platforms on the Internet. These repre- 
sent conservative, traditional voices as well as alternative perspectives through 
different expressions. Here, these alternative voices as expressed in narratives 
and symbolism on different social media platforms are presented to highlight 
how they negotiate expressions generated by and used in traditional media. 


Everyday Creativities on Social Media 


There is an emerging interest in media studies about the use of the everyday crea- 
tivities of non-professional artists who use simple mobile phone applications or 
cameras to share pictures, drawings, poetry, or jokes.“° Several modernist and lib- 
eral images of Pakistan are freely shared on social media and are not easily shown 
on traditional media. TikTok is one such application where Pakistani boys and 
girls make parodies or perform mimicries of different songs and famous movies or 
drama dialogues. Some of these videos present users singing Pakistani national 
songs in such ways that were neither produced nor tolerated, if ever created, in 
traditional forms of media. 

Another interesting fact regarding most of these everyday creativities on so- 
cial media, whether posts or tweets, is that the founder of Pakistan, Muhammad 
Ali Jinnah (1876-1948), is shown as a young person in contrast to his conven- 
tional portrayal in traditional media as an old person (which in the Pakistani 
cultural context is a symbol of respect). One such example is Twitter, where the 
hashtags #jinnah and #quaid-e-azam present various photos of Jinnah. Several 
of these photos in which Jinnah’s image as a young person is that of a Western- 
ized man that sometimes contradicts the literalist, conservative thought in the 
country are liked or retweeted by users. Jinnah is also seen as a model of being 
a good Muslim and true Pakistani (from conservative perspectives). Sharing 
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and liking these photos on social media indicates the acceptance of Jinnah with 
all his different personality traits and the idealism that the country’s youth per- 
ceive regarding him as a moderate Muslim. Further, Pakistani users also debate 
with Indian users over Jinnah and Gandhi to justify their opinions about the for- 
mer. This creates an open space in a transnational context to redefine or negoti- 
ate the traditional expression of how nationalism or national identity has been 
asserted in local textbooks and television. 


Presentation of Kalasha and Other Non-Muslim Cultures 


Pakistani textbooks and other traditional mass media always discuss Pakistani 
identity through Islam and Islamic symbols. The main sites of the Indus Valley, 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, are located in Pakistan. The Indus Valley civiliza- 
tion takes its name from the Indus River that runs mainly through Pakistan. 
India has embraced the Indus Valley civilization as its markers of identity in 
contrast to Pakistan where no cultural affiliation or continuity is acknowledged 
with this civilization in formal ways. The history and Pakistan Studies textbooks 
do mention ancient civilizations and some other cultures; however, as historian 
Ayesha Jalal notes, Pakistani identity is typically described through the Islamic 
history of this area.“’ 

National identity in the Pakistani context is defined through Islam, and only 
Islamic markers of national identity have been used in the traditional media for 
decades. There are several non-Muslim communities living in Pakistan, such as 
Hindus, Sikhs, Christians, and Kalasha. Kalasha culture has always attracted for- 
eign media, anthropologists, and international researchers due to its uniqueness 
within the Pakistani or South Asian cultural landscape. However, many Islamist 
groups have used the word kafir (infidel) for them to distinguish or exclude them 
from the mainstream Pakistani Muslim society. In many folktales of the community 
living nearby Kalasha, their area was described as Kafiristan (the land of infidels). 
Kalasha have rarely been represented as an integral part of the expressions of Pak- 
istani identity and national symbols in textbooks, for instance. 

This scenario has changed recently due to social media. Kalasha costumes 
and dances are almost an integral part of many YouTube videos, Twitter hash- 
tags, and Facebook posts that contain Pakistani culture or even the national an- 
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them or patriotic songs.” Similarly, many Pakistani Muslim users congratulate 
their social media friends on the occasion of Hindu and Sikh festivals. Sikh per- 
sonnel in the Pakistani police and military are shown with pride and regarded 
as national celebrities. Embracing Kalasha, Hinduism, and Sikhism as Pakistani 
cultures and religions helps present the cultural diversity of Pakistan and asso- 
ciates national identity beyond the bonds of Islamic identity and affiliation. 


DNA Test Results Videos 


There is a general perception about and among Pakistanis that the majority of 
them came from different regions such as Arabia, Persia, and Central Asia. 
Showing ancestral links to other nations has been considered as a matter of 
pride. In India, many Hindu activists still consider all Muslims of South Asia as 
foreign invaders or their offspring. Many Pakistanis believe that the ethnic 
groups living in the country have nothing in common except Islam. This has 
also been discussed by several intellectuals as being the reason behind the 
lack of ownership of the country by its citizens. However, some interesting 
YouTube videos in which users discuss their DNA test results show very differ- 
ent perceptions. Most of them describe how happy they feel after knowing 
that their ancestry belongs mostly to Pakistani regions. 

These videos do not directly point to any ethnic discussions regarding local 
vs. muhajir, Sindhi vs. Urdu speaker, Pukhtoon vs. Afghani, or “son of the soil” 
vs. outsiders.“? This does not mean that such ethnic divides do not exist any- 
more. However, such videos propagate a message of one feeling proud of one’s 
ancestral connection to Pakistan. The context of Pakistani identity and nation- 
alism only being defined through Islam or through an ethnic group in Pakistan 
is not new. However, taking pride in Pakistani ancestry regardless of religion 
and ethnicity is something that has been more recently expressed in the media. 
A significant majority of these videos are made by users of Pakistani origin be- 
longing to the Pakistani diaspora and holding citizenship of the USA or other 
Western countries as per their introduction in these videos. These videos are 
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also made in English, which helps them express their identity not only to their 
Pakistani audience but also to the global community. 


YouTube Videos Showing Reactions to Other Videos 


Pakistan and India have been hostile toward each other and have fought over 
different issues, such as Kashmir, since the Partition of British India. Most In- 
dian movies portray Pakistanis as enemies and Indian textbooks regard Muslim 
historical figures as invaders and particularly cruel.“ The situation from Pakis- 
tani perspectives is no different. This rivalry continues even in debates on social 
media. Interestingly, Indian movies are very popular in Pakistan, and Pakistani 
music and dramas are also popular in India. Both countries also share a few 
similar languages such as Urdu and Punjabi, which become important means 
of communication on the Internet outside of English. 

Social media has provided ways for Indian and Pakistani users to have 
friendly relations and accept each other by showing mutual feelings of respect. 
For example, some YouTube channels make what is categorized as reaction vid- 
eos. Many of these channels by Indian users exclusively make videos on Pakis- 
tani digital content and vice versa. There is a great monetary motive behind 
most of these YouTube channels as well. Therefore, users tend to be generally 
positive about the content from the other country to gain more “likes” for their 
videos or “subscriptions” to their channels. However, this has also created a 
space for people to see the other side of the coin. In many such videos, they 
even offer their views on or reactions to those media items which are against 
their own country. In most cases, these reaction videos are made upon the re- 
quest of other users. 

In such Pakistani videos, even if the users make comparisons between 
India and Pakistan, their main focus remains friendship between the people 
of these two countries. They show their curiosity to know more about India 
and appreciate many good things about Indian culture. In almost all such vid- 
eos, users from both sides show respect to each other and emphasize develop- 
ing peace between the two countries. 
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Ancestral Village Visits and Partition Memories Videos 


During the Partition of British India, millions of people were displaced, injured, 
and killed in riots.” Indian and Pakistani narratives about the Partition favor 
their own side and blame the other side for all the problems. Sikhs from the 
Pakistani side migrated to India as a result of the Partition, though they have 
several religious places in Pakistan. There are YouTube channels that discuss 
the Partition by talking to people who were alive in 1947. 

There are multiple YouTube channels in which Punjabis from India and 
Pakistan share stories of their ancestral villages or cities on the other side. 
Some of these videos use both Shahmukhi and Gurumukhi scripts.“° The chan- 
nel conducts interviews with the people from several villages of Pakistani Pun- 
jab who migrated from the Indian side during the Partition. They discuss details 
of their ancestral villages. The current residents of those villages often comment 
on these videos to show their respect for the migrants. Some users also post vid- 
eos of their ancestral villages or cities. In these videos, while people talk about 
the havoc of the Partition, they respect the national stances of the other side. 


Discussion and Conclusion 


Social media platforms help users show positive self-representations to “others” 
while acknowledging the existing tensions and contradictions between ideolo- 
gies. Social media has provided the Pakistani youth with opportunities to express 
and hear marginal and under-represented voices. It will remain a question for 
times to come whether social media can overcome the traditional power spectrum 
that is shaped by specific ideological and political attitudes toward identity and 
nationalism. 

As Anderson notes, mass media promote national identity by creating a sense 
of belonging through emotions and symbols.*’ As mass media are owned and regu- 
lated by governments, national identity and nationalism are very much shaped by 
powerful political elites. However, in today’s world, social media stimulates new 
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thoughts and emotions by providing alternative narratives. These alternative narra- 
tives may range from moderate to radical voices. In Pakistan, radical voices do 
exist which at times challenge the very fundamentals of nationalism and national 
identity. However, this chapter focused only on the narratives that reshape the ex- 
pressions of identity and nationalism in social media. It has tried to explore how 
these narratives include marginal voices to be heard not through the perspectives 
of separation but through integration and inclusiveness. Social media has created 
a new category of intellectuals who contribute to “invented traditions” in the pro- 
cess of nation building and identity formation.*® In this process, they do not chal- 
lenge the basic fundamentals of nationalism or the national identity of Pakistan 
but in fact reiterate these in different ways, aiming to address the existing national 
problems. 

It is critical to understand whether individualized collective actions have the 
power to change or reshape national identity without state intervention.”” Social 
media is used by governments for various purposes, from services to surveil- 
lance.°° Governments can crack down on alternative radical voices, and they cer- 
tainly do.*! However, the Internet and social media cannot be regulated by any 
government in absolute terms.” This relatively unregulated dimension of the In- 
ternet has given powers to individuals that can be used for different goals. It is 
obvious from the examples of social media trends among Pakistani users dis- 
cussed here that they are contributing to reshaping expressions of Pakistani iden- 
tity and nationalism. Many of these social media narratives make it into the 
traditional media in Pakistan, just like elsewhere in the world. Consequently, so- 
cial media narratives influence state decisions as well. Through this process, it 
appears that, as state and nation are “independent and contingent,”** Pakistani 
social media users are redefining expressions of national identity and national- 
ism. Whether this will be influenced by the state is yet to be seen. 
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Section III: Globalized Nationalisms and their 
National Frontiers 


Tetiana Perga 

9 Eco-Nationalism in the Soviet Union 
in the Late 1980s and Early 1990s: 
The Ukrainian Case 


Discourse on the problems of eco-nationalism has been continuing for several 
decades. Nowadays, this concept is widely used in national and international 
debates aimed at justifying the economic, energy, and resource independence 
of states. 

The concept of eco-nationalism was developed by the American researcher 
Jane Dawson. Analyzing social activism in former Soviet Republics, namely Uk- 
raine, Russia, Armenia, and Lithuania, in the late 1980s, she found convergences 
of nationalism and environmentalism.’ However, the concept of eco-nationalism 
has neither been refuted nor developed. Existing studies therefore focus either on 
the environmental component of eco-nationalism* or on national ones.? Mean- 
while, the term “eco-nationalism” is rarely used. At the same time, while the failure 
of the communist ideology and economic failure played important roles in delegiti- 
mizing Soviet control, eco-nationalism became an important driving force in the 
collapse of the Soviet Union. It emerged after the Chernobyl disaster as a result of 
an understanding of the relationship between the deterioration of the environment 
in many Soviet Republics and the infringement of the rights of the ethnic 
groups living in them and contributed to mobilizing the population against 
the totalitarian Soviet regime. This allows us to view the environmental movement 
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and nationalism as historical forces that can influence the balance of power in a 
globalized world. 

In the context of this research, we consider pre-independent Ukrainian na- 
tionalism, which combined features of civil and ethnic nationalism and aimed 
at obtaining the self-determination of the Ukrainian SSR, which was a part of 
the USSR." It differs from the Russian “imperial nationalism,” which began to 
form in Russia after the collapse of the USSR and represents a combination of 
Russian nationalism and imperial consciousness” inherited from the Russian 
and Soviet Empires. 

It is apparent that many issues of the eco-nationalism concept remain to be 
addressed, and the present contribution will consequently analyze peculiarities 
of the Ukrainian model as well as its transnational perspective in the late 1980s. 


Preconditions of Ukrainian Eco-Nationalism 


The analyses of the situation in the Ukrainian SSR in the 1960s—1980s allow 
economic, ecological, political, and cultural preconditions of eco-nationalism’s 
emergence, determined by the totalitarian nature of the Soviet regime, to be 
found. The Soviet Union sought to demonstrate its superiority over Western 
countries and the USA, a strategy that was particularly pronounced during the 
Cold War. Ever since it was a part of the Russian Empire, Ukraine had been con- 
sidered its industrial nucleus. The USSR continued the tradition, and a dispro- 
portionately large number of mining, chemical, and metallurgical enterprises 
are still located in its territory. During Nikita Khrushchev’s (1894-1971) tenure 
as General Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) alone, 
more than 200 chemical enterprises were built in the Ukrainian SSR. It conse- 
quently became one of the most economically developed Soviet Republics, 
ranking just behind Russia. Such industrial areas of Ukraine covered about 
3.7% of the territory of the former Soviet Union but produced almost 25% of all 
its industrial pollution.® 
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Although the Soviet Union declared itself anti-imperialist and a people’s de- 
mocracy, critics argue that it demonstrated tendencies common to historical 
empires,’ so the informal term “Soviet Empire” is often used to refer to it.® It 
was not only its foreign policy but also its internal one that was imperial in na- 
ture. It has also been argued that the Soviet Union practiced colonialism as 
other imperial powers did. This applies to the republics that were on the periph- 
ery of the Soviet Empire. John A. Hobson states that vast expenditures on arma- 
ments, costly wars, and political and social reforms, though fraught with great 
injuries to the nation, served the business interests of certain groups, indus- 
tries, and professions of empires well.” In the Soviet Empire, everything was 
subordinated to the interests of the center, the all-Union economy, and the So- 
viet party elite. Therefore, the Soviet policy on the periphery was a form of pred- 
atory exploitation of the Republics’ natural resources. A striking example is the 
Soviet Energy Program, which can be described as ecological imperialism. 

The energy strategy of the USSR provided a gradual increase in nuclear energy 
production that showed its impact after the world energy crisis of the 1970s. These 
plans of the Soviet leadership directly related to the Ukrainian SSR, as industrial 
enterprises needed electricity. Ukraine had appropriate natural resources for such 
facilities; proximity to socialist countries was also important, since the USSR ex- 
ported electricity to them. According to the Soviet Energy Program, adopted in 
1970, in 1977-1986, 16 nuclear reactors (40% of total nuclear power produced in 
the USSR) were to be built in the territory of the Ukrainian SSR.’° Environmental 
issues, as well as the interests of the Ukrainian people and any propositions from 
or objections by researchers, were not taken into account in the designing of indus- 
trial enterprises and nuclear plants. 

The political system of the Soviet Union envisaged a strong centralization 
of power, including in decision-making. Like all Soviet Republics, Ukraine in 
the USSR did not have any authority in the solving of economic, national, and 
cultural issues. Important decisions for the Republics were taken by Moscow, 
and 90% of Ukrainian enterprises were directly subordinated to the Russian 
capital’s control.” 
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Although Soviet Republics received certain rights in times of thaw under Khrush- 
chev, they did not deal with economic and ecological decisions; the wave of Ukraini- 
zation was very short. The 18-year term of Leonid Brezhnev (1906-1982, in power 
1964-1982), who became General Secretary of the CPSU after Khrushchev, was char- 
acterized by conservatism, authoritarianism, and Russification. Developing a thesis 
about the Soviet people as a new national community automatically diminished the 
significance of nations and nationalities that were classified as “small.” This ruled 
out any equality, humiliated “small” nationalities, and glorified the Russian na- 
tion. Based on these theoretical “discoveries,” a new wave of Russification started 
in the second half of the 1970s. The Russian language, which had been promoted 
as an inter-communication language, replaced the Ukrainian language in educa- 
tion, science, and culture. The Ukrainian language began to disappear from official 
use. For example, in the 1980s, nearly 90% of theaters and cinemas in Ukraine 
were performing or showing films in Russian. In 1970, 38.2% of books were pub- 
lished in Ukrainian, but this had decreased to only 21.4% by 1988. Scientific, tech- 
nical, and educational literature was also published in Russian. The number of 
Ukrainian-language newspapers also decreased from 80.9% to 70.3% during this 
period.” While in 1950-1951, 80.4% of pupils in general education schools were 
taught in Ukrainian,” this had dropped to only 47.8% by 1988/89." These facts 
demonstrate the gradual restrictions of the national rights of Ukrainians in the 
USSR, a development that was similar to the situation in the other Soviet Repub- 
lics. This trend eventually led to the imminent maturation of the conflict between 
the center and the periphery in the USSR. 


The Disaster at the Chernobyl Nuclear Power 
Plant 


The Chernobyl accident on 26 April 1986 was the result of a flawed design of a 
reactor that was operated by inadequately trained personnel. It was a direct 
consequence of Cold War isolation and the resulting lack of any atomic safety 
culture. As Soviet citizens were not able to get enough information about the 
1979 accident at the Three Mile Island nuclear plant in Pennsylvania (USA) or 
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the environmental or anti-nuclear activism in Western countries due to the Iron 
Curtain, they could not officially and publicly assess the risk of radioactive con- 
tamination to their health and life. Moreover, due to propaganda about the 
“peaceful” atom and its benefits to the prosperity of Soviet citizens, they trusted 
the information produced by the official press. As for the authorities of the So- 
viet Union and the Ukrainian SSR, due to the high level of politicization of the 
nuclear industry, it was believed that such accidents could not happen at a So- 
viet nuclear power plant. This faith resulted in minimal accident preparation, 
as evidenced by the lack of protective clothing and Geiger counters to monitor 
radiation at Chernobyl, as well as by inadequate emergency protocols for 
workers. 

The response of the Soviet authorities to the Chernobyl] accident that devel- 
oped into a disaster demonstrated indifference to the fate of citizens of the af- 
fected territories and the hundreds of thousands of people who were called 
upon to deal with the consequences of the disaster (liquidators). The Soviet 
Union used several strategies aimed at hiding truthful information about the ac- 
cident. When the cover-up failed and many Western countries demanded clear 
answers about what had happened in Chernobyl, Soviet authorities decided to 
conceal the extent of the accident, to falsify information, and to turn attention to 
nuclear disarmament issues. There is much evidence to support this assertion. 

Thus, the first minimal information on the accident was published only 
three days later — on 29 April.’° The main message broadcast in the Soviet 
media space immediately after the accident was the stabilization of the situa- 
tion. At the same time, the scale of the accident was significantly minimized; it 
was described as a serious but local accident, an event that some were trying to 
turn into a global nuclear disaster.’® Although the governments of the United 
States, the Federal Republic of Germany, Great Britain, France, Sweden, and 
other countries requested the USSR to provide clear information on the scale of 
the accident and radiation levels, the first press conference for journalists was 
held only on 7 May. Yuri Izrael, the Chair of the State Committee of the USSR on 
Hydrometeorology and Natural Environment Control and a member of the So- 
viet Academy of Sciences, wanted to reassure the world community; therefore, 
he stated at the press conference that the radiation level “has decreased ... 
which will allow us in the very near future to consider the city of Pripyat safe 
for living.”'? On 15 May, Mikhail Gorbachev repeated that the situation had 
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been stabilized and called on the international community to deepen coopera- 
tion within the framework of the International Atomic Energy Agency.’® It was 
also indicated that the total number of victims was only two.” 

The All-Union and Ukrainian republican press repeatedly stated that the 
population did not require special iodine prophylaxis. Therefore, urgent advice 
on reducing the effects of radiation in everyday life was not provided on time. 
The Minister of Health Care of the Ukrainian Republic, Anatoly Romanenko, 
gave the first TV interview only on 6 May. He claimed that the level of radiation 
in Kyiv and the surrounding areas was within the limits recommended by na- 
tional and international authorities. Therefore, there was no threat to human 
health and no special precautions needed to be taken. The only recommenda- 
tion he made was to limit the ventilation of enclosed spaces and to clean one’s 
feet before entering one’s apartment.”° Demonstrating the insignificance of the 
situation, the Soviet authorities did not prohibit a festive demonstration on the 
central Khreshchatyk Street in Kyiv, even though, according to KGB data, a ra- 
dioactive cloud covered the capital of Ukraine that day. 

Besides, the accident contrasted the threat of the nuclear weapons and 
arms race. The Soviet Union put forward an initiative for the establishment of 
an international regime for the safe development of nuclear energy based on 
close cooperation among all states.” Therefore, the Soviet Union used the Cher- 
nobyl disaster for political purposes and an ideological war against its oppo- 
nents and failed to provide the necessary protection for its citizens. Meanwhile, 
many of the 600,000 people who had participated in the emergency response 
had fallen ill because of radiation exposure. In addition, more than 3.5 million 
hectares of land were degassed, including 1.5 million hectares of arable land. 
This covered nearly 12% of the Ukrainian territory. More than 1,000 Ukrainian 
towns and villages were affected by radioactive contamination.” 

Attempts by the authorities to conceal the truth and people’s fear for their 
lives and those of their children, as well as different rumors, catalyzed the dis- 
content with Moscow’s policy among many Ukrainians and contributed to social 
mobilization in the Ukrainian SSR. It can therefore be noted that the Chernobyl di- 
saster galvanized discontent with the Soviet regime that had accumulated over 
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previous decades. An important role for this development was played by the poli- 
cies of perestroika and glasnost, initiated by Gorbachev, due to the emergence of 
new opportunities for communication and social mobilization.” 


Social Mobilization 


The Chernoby] disaster contributed to the development of both the environmen- 
tal and national movements, although the first groups began to appear only in 
1988. In 1989, there were about 47,000 informal groups, and around 10% were 
engaged in environmental protection activities.“ The environmental and national- 
ist movements emerged simultaneously since they had common backgrounds. 

The initial stage of the environmental movement was characterized by an in- 
creasing wave of civic initiatives. In 1987/88, the first green groups emerged: In- 
different, Green Charity (Kyiv), Ecology (Cherkasy), Noosphere (Ternopil), and 
For Ecological Restructuring (Zaporozhye), which conducted spontaneous but 
numerous environmental actions in response to the sharp deterioration of the 
environment in the Ukrainian SSR. For example, Ecological Initiative (Dnipro- 
petrovsk) organized pickets against atmospheric pollution from the city’s met- 
allurgical plants. The main activities during this period were picketing and 
petitioning. For example, Ecology and Peace (Simferopol) gathered 350,000 
signatures against the construction of a nuclear power plant in Crimea be- 
tween 1987 and 1989, and it organized many rallies and pickets both in Crimea 
and directly on the construction site.” 

Certainly, the environmental movement in Ukraine started to form within 
the framework of anti-nuclear activism. It had a pronounced protest nature and 
was distinct from the conservation activities carried out by the Ukrainian soci- 
ety of nature protection and brigades of nature protection. 

This is due to the fact that in the middle of the 1980s, five nuclear power plants 
were under construction — Chernobyl, South Ukraine, Rivne, Khmelnytskyi, and 
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Zaporizhzhia — and two more were being designed — Crimea and Chyhyryn. The 
most dangerous was the construction of the last two facilities. The Crimean 
peninsula was a popular Black Sea resort of all-Union significance located in a 
zone of high seismic activity. The main arguments advanced against the con- 
struction of the Chyhyryn station were that it was to use cooling water filtered 
from the Dnieper River, already harnessed to capacity; that building work had 
begun without the necessary inspection and approval of the site and without 
consulting local residents; and that the area for the plant’s location was a 
well-known historical landmark in Ukraine, the headquarters of the former 
Hetmanate.”° Protests on the continuing construction of other nuclear power 
plants were prompted by people’s distrust of the reliability of the type of reac- 
tors that were similar to Chernobyl’s reactor no. 4. 

No less important a branch of social activism in Ukraine in the late 1980s was 
the nationalistic movement. The first informal groups (clubs, political and cultural 
associations) emerged in Ukraine only in 1987. By 1988, there were already 25, the 
most popular of which included the Ukrainian Cultural Club, Heritage, Spads- 
china, Lion Society, and the Ukrainian Helsinki Group.”’ They started a discussion 
on the development of Ukrainian language, culture, traditions, etc. Since social dis- 
ciplines in Ukraine were under the tight ideological control of Moscow, Ukrainian 
writers, particularly the Union of Writers of Ukraine, became pioneers in the elimi- 
nation of “white spots” of history, criticism of Stalinism, and protecting national 
culture and the Ukrainian language from relentless Russification. The main prob- 
lem raised by writers was the narrowing of the use of the Ukrainian language. After 
a long struggle with the Soviet regime, the law “On languages” was adopted in 
1989,”° which became one of the most important achievements of the nationalistic 
movement of that period. 

The peculiarity of the Ukrainian context of developing eco-nationalism is 
the leading role in the social activism of the late 1980s of intellectuals, particu- 
larly writers who considered the “conscience” of society. Before the Chernobyl 
accident, many of them supported the Soviet regime and nuclear power, believ- 
ing in the official propaganda. The terrible consequences of the Chernobyl di- 
saster changed their minds; in most cases, they led not only the nationalist but 
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also the environmental movement in the post-Chernobyl period. In 1987, they 
initiated the establishment of the first official non-governmental environmental 
organization in the Ukrainian USSR, the Green World Association. The first 
meetings of the group were organized in the framework of the literature work- 
shops carried out by Sergei Plachinda. The Peace Committee of the Ukrainian 
SSR, which patronized the organization from 1988 and provided it with office 
space and material and financial resources, was headed by the famous Ukrai- 
nian writer Oles Honchar (1918-1995).”? Writers had involved many scientists 
and wide circles of population in environmental activism. Ukrainian scientists 
were not active in the initial stage of the environmental movement since many 
scientific developments in the USSR were classified. Moreover, Soviet science 
was to create a positive image of the USSR. This limited their ability to partici- 
pate in the protest struggle. 


The Development of Eco-Nationalism 


In her monograph Eco-nationalism: Anti-nuclear Activism and National Identity 
in Russia, Lithuania, and Ukraine, Jane Dawson correctly notes that in Ukraine, 
ecological and nationalistic movements developed in parallel, converged, but 
did not replace each other. A number of factors support this thesis. As the Ukrai- 
nian nation was oppressed for centuries by the Russian and Austrian Empires as 
well as the Soviet Union, national identity became the platform for mobilization. In 
this context, natural resources — land, water, minerals that Ukrainian inhabitants 
owned but could not exploit of — became, parallel to language, the subject of the 
struggle between the center and the periphery. Therefore, the eco-nationalist move- 
ment reflected the conflict between the titular nation (Russia) and the ethnic mi- 
nority (Ukrainians), between an imperialist post-nation state nationalism (Russia) 
and a pre-independence nationalism (Ukraine), and has been manifested in the 
struggle for the possession of natural resources. Poorly designed nuclear power 
plants, in particular Chernobyl, have become clear symbols of the oppression and 
exploitation of the Ukrainian nation. Rather than approaching the population in 
terms of abstract environmental ideals, activists were able to present the nuclear 
power issue as a very real and material threat to the survival of a specific territory 
and group of people.*° That is why efforts to shut down nuclear power facilities 
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were seen not only as attempts to manage national natural resources but also as 
possibilities to gain wider national rights. In society, the viewpoint appeared that 
reasons for the aggravation of the environmental situation were connected with 
the functioning of the totalitarian system and the colonialist policies of the center. 
Solving the Chernobyl] disaster was associated with the democratization of so- 
ciety, the achievement of sovereignty, and obtaining rights to solve the prob- 
lems of the country. 

Eco-nationalism has manifested itself in the inclusion of many environmen- 
tal and anti-nuclear requirements in the nationalist movement. Many informal 
groups engaged in cultural activities therefore raised not only issues of the 
Ukrainian language and national culture but also issues of environmental pro- 
tection and those related to the demand for closing nuclear power plants. On 
the other hand, environmental groups quite often discussed the issue of Uk- 
raine’s sovereignty and the extension of the Republic’s rights, which, in their 
view, would help to solve environmental problems. Therefore, it was a mutual 
convergence. There are some examples supporting this thesis. 

In November 1988, the Ukrainian Helsinki Union issued an appeal to the 
citizens. Appended to the appeal was a petition addressed to the governments 
of the Ukrainian SSR and the Soviet Union regarding the development of nu- 
clear power in Ukraine. Its authors wrote that as a result of the centralized crim- 
inal policy of the Stalin-Brezhnev leadership, which disregarded the interests of 
the Republics, sovereign only on paper, and as a result of the irresponsibility of 
the local authorities, which sold out Ukraine to the ruling mafia, the country 
was oversaturated with energy-producing, metallurgical, and chemical indus- 
tries, which release the greatest amount of harmful refuse. The Ukrainian schol- 
ars, writers, and public activists who signed this paper appealed to the relevant 
authorities and to the 19th conference of the ruling party, demanding a halt to 
the further expansion of nuclear energy in Ukraine.* 

This trend is also evident in the organization of various protests and rallies. 
It should be noted that the first public protest to mark the second anniversary 
of the Chernobyl nuclear disaster, which took place on Kyiv’s central Khresh- 
chatyk Street on 26 April 1988, was organized by the Ukrainian Cultural Club. 
At this event, 500 people carried protest banners, which read: “Nuclear Power 
Plants Out of Ukraine” and “Openness and Democracy to the End.”” 

The KGB archives contain many reports from secret agents on similar rallies in 
many regions of Ukraine. During a meeting in Poltava on 26 June 1988, participants 
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discussed the environmental situation in the region, violations of democracy and 
transparency, and the denial of privileges and benefits to party and Soviet work- 
ers.? At a rally in Khmelnytskyi on 4 February 1990, attended by 600 persons, de- 
mands for environmental impact assessments and the closure of the Khmelnytskyi 
nuclear power station, as well as the resignation of local communist authorities, 
were put forward.** 

The most obvious example is the first ecological rally in Ukraine that 
was allowed by the Soviet authorities, which took place on 13 November 1988, 
at the National Stadium of Kyiv. More than 20,000 participants attended (a 
KGB note suggests about 3,000 participants). The rally was initiated by both 
ecological and cultural informal groups — the Green World Association, the 
Ukrainian Helsinki Union, the Ukrainian Democratic Union, and the Ukrai- 
nian Cultural Club — whose leaders, according to KGB agents, “advocated 
with demagogical and nationalist slogans and, in some cases, held extremist 
positions.” 

Speakers at the rally demanded the adoption of drastic measures for improving 
the ecological situation and even called for the elimination of existing nuclear 
power plants and chemical industries. The main reasons for the aggravation of the 
environmental situation were named as the ignorance by the all-Union Ministry of 
the interests of the Ukrainian Republic in the construction and operation of en- 
vironmentally friendly companies and the inability of ministries, departments, and 
deputies of the Verkhovna Rada of the Ukrainian SSR to monitor the environmen- 
tal situation in Ukraine and give objective information to the population. These re- 
quirements formed the basis for the final document of the meeting — the “Appeal” 
to the government of the time. Oles Shevchenko, a member of the Ukrainian Hel- 
sinki Union and dissident, called for a referendum “in which the Ukrainian people 
will declare their will to live.” It was at this rally when Ukrainian writers Dmytro 
Pavlychko, Ivan Drach, and Sergei Plachinda and activists of the Heritage Group 
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proposed to create a People’s Movement of Ukraine (RUKH), which later became a 
major political organization and the party that fought for the national liberation of 
Ukraine. After the rally on 23 November, a meeting of the group of writers took 
place in the House of Writers, which began preparations for the creation of this 
organization.*° 


The Transnational Impact of Eco-Nationalism 


Ukrainian eco-nationalism was not inspired by external factors; it had purely 
Ukrainian roots. In 1986-1988, the Iron Curtain was still dense and informa- 
tion from the West barely penetrated it. It also should be noted that in Uk- 
raine, perestroika began later than in Russia since the First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of Ukraine, Volodymyr Shcherbyt- 
sky (1918-1990), prevented its development. 

Meanwhile, the Chernobyl disaster and the development of the nationalistic 
movement in Ukraine stimulated the diaspora in the West to find possibilities 
for establishing contacts with activists of social movements. The most active in 
this context was the North American diaspora. The first key partners whom it 
attempted to establish links with were Ukrainians associated with the national 
liberation movement (as mentioned above, most of them called for solving envi- 
ronmental problems). The bet was on the most influential opposition groups — 
the Ukrainian Helsinki Union, the Ukrainian Cultural Club, RUKH, and the Green 
World Association. They were supposed to provide humanitarian assistance to 
the victims of Chernobyl. 

Activists of the Ukrainian diaspora abroad also chose the tactic of establish- 
ing face-to-face contacts with Ukrainian activists. This was facilitated by the 
policy of perestroika which expanded opportunities for tourist and private vis- 
its, increasing the number of conferences, exhibitions, and forums visited by 
foreigners. For this purpose, the diaspora sent special “emissaries” to Ukraine. 
According to the KGB’s information, 18 emissaries were sent during 1987-1988, 
of whom 16 were interested in both environmental problems as well as the 
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attitudes of people toward Chernobyl. These emissaries arrived in Ukraine in 
different ways: as part of tourist groups, on private invitations, as members of 
different business and cultural delegations, or as participants of peace walks. They 
provided moral and material assistance to the opponents of the Soviet regime. The 
KGB archive documents refer to such emissaries as Bozhena Olshanivska, Chair of 
Americans for Human Rights of Ukraine (AHRU).*” 

Ukrainian eco-nationalism became a platform for establishing the first con- 
tacts with the Ukrainian diaspora in the North American context. Since those 
living in the diaspora there had supported Ukraine’s demand for sovereignty for 
many years, they were attractive to the nationalist component of the environ- 
mental movement. Despite the fragmentation of information on this topic, it is 
possible to reconstruct the main activities of several North American and Cana- 
dian groups. After some private visits in Ukraine, Bozhena Olshanivska also 
took part in the peace walk held in Ukraine in 1988, where she met with the 
head of the Ukrainian participants, the secretary of the Green World Associa- 
tion, Svyatoslav Dudko. He told Olshanivska about the green activists in Uk- 
raine. As a result of the established relations, cooperation started between the 
Green World Association and AHRU. In 1989-1990, AHRU invited Ukrainian 
green activists to visit the United States. For its part, in 1990, the Green World 
Association proposed that Olshanivska should occupy the position of one of the 
eight directors of the ECOFOND Management Board. The Green World Association 
was chosen as one of the partners from the Ukrainian side for transferring financial 
and material assistance to the people affected by radiation contamination. 

In addition to the activities of AHRU, two groups have been set up in Can- 
ada to assist Ukraine in addressing environmental issues. The Committee for 
Environmental Concerns in Ukraine (CECU), which cared for balding children in 
Chernivtsi due to thallium poisoning, was established in 1988.78 On the initia- 
tive of the Commission of the World Congress of Free Ukrainians, the ESOLOS 
group emerged in 1989. ESOLOS provided material assistance to the children of 
Chernivtsi and sent dosimeters to Ukraine.*? These groups have done a lot to 
inform Western society about Ukraine’s environmental problems, Chernobyl, 
and the first Ukrainian green activists. 
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The Canadian ECOLOS and the American AHRU contributed to the pro- 
moting of the first Ukrainian green activists in the West and presenting them to 
decision-makers, businesspersons, civil society, and the public. They organized 
and sponsored a number of tours of Green World Association executives (Svyato- 
slav Dudko, Yuriy Mishchenko, Anatoliy Panov) to the US and Canada in 
1989-1990.”° During the tour, the idea of the joint “Vitamin” project (providing 
vitamins to the victims of Chornobyl) was initiated. Its members were the Green 
World Association from Ukraine, the Greens, the Clamshell Alliance, AHRU, and 
the Children of Chornobyl Relief Fund (CCRF) from the USA.“' Through these ac- 
tivities, the Ukrainian diaspora opened a “window of possibilities” to the repre- 
sentatives of Ukrainian civil society. 

Assistance to victims of Chernobyl was an important channel of influence on 
Ukraine and for establishing bilateral communication. In 1988-89, the activities of 
the Association of Ukrainian Women, the International Charity Foundation “Help 
for Chernobyl] Children,” the Children of Chornobyl Relief and Development Fund, 
the World Congress of Free Ukrainians (Commission on Chornobyl Affairs), AHRU, 
ECOLOS, the Union of American Brotherhood; the Ukrainian Peace Council (Child- 
ren’s Rescue Fund), the Confederation of Ukrainian Political Parties and Organiza- 
tions (CUPPO), the Ukrainian Canadian Committee (the “Promote Ukraine” fund), 
and many others were engaged with this. Thanks to such assistance, residents of 
Western countries both became increasingly aware of Ukraine and opened up their 
world and culture to Ukrainians. 


The Achievements of Eco-Nationalism 


Due to expanding protests by the beginning of the 1990s, the construction of the 
Crimean and Chyhyryn nuclear power plants and the Odessa nuclear power and 
heating station was terminated, while the construction of additional units at the 
South Ukrainian and Khmelnytskyi nuclear power plants was suspended. In 1990, 
the Verkhovna Rada (Supreme Council of Ukraine) adopted a moratorium on the 
construction of the new units at the Zaporizja, Rivne, and Khmelnytskyi nuclear 
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power plants.” It should also be noted that protests organized by activists of the 
ecological and nationalistic movements contributed to shattering the foundations 
of the Soviet Union, which further led to its disintegration. 

When the main enemy - the Soviet totalitarian regime — and the nuclear 
plants that embodied it were defeated, eco-nationalism lost its power. However, 
its achievements were used for political purposes. In particular, the politiciza- 
tion of the environmental movement started. Many activists had begun to use 
ecological slogans to solve their political problems. During the elections to the 
Supreme Soviet in the fall of 1989, a few people who actively opposed the con- 
struction of the Crimean nuclear plant become deputies. In the early 1990s, 
many nationalistic and environmental activists became the leaders of different 
political parties, both ultra-left and ultra-right. Boris Olijnik received a top posi- 
tion in the Communist Party, Ivan Drach became a cofounder of RUKH, Sergei 
Plachinda became a leader of the Green Party, Volodymyr Lypinos became a 
leader of the Ukrainian National Assembly, and Dmitro Korchinsky became a 
leader of the Ukrainian National Self-Defense Organization. 

In September 1990, the Green Party of Ukraine was established, based on 
the Green World Association, the first environmental political party in Uk- 
raine. As noted at the founding congress of the Green Party by its leader Yuri 
Shcherbak, the “party was generated by Chernobyl, that is, a harbinger of 
global environmental catastrophe, but the party was not born by fear, but by a 
courageous determination to fight the nuclear death.”“* Between 1991 and 
2004, eco-activism and eco-nationalism continued, expressed by four green 
political parties that were created in Ukraine in this period. 


Conclusions 


Nationalism played an important role in the initial stage of the environmental 
movement in the Ukrainian SSR, because the achievement of the sovereignty of 
the republic was considered as a pledge to solve environmental problems and 
close the nuclear power plants. Eco-nationalism as a type of nationalism re- 
flected the conflict between the center and the periphery in the USSR for the 
right to own and dispose of the natural resources of ethnic groups. It also was 
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directed against a supposedly transnational political system of the Soviet Union 
that exploited the Ukrainian SSR, especially its environment, because this pol- 
icy led it into a deep economic and ecological crisis and threatened the exis- 
tence of the entire Ukrainian nation. It can therefore be concluded that the 
main condition for its emergence was the totalitarian nature of the Soviet Union 
and its imperial policy toward Soviet Republics. 

Although the environmental and nationalist movements in the Ukrainian 
USSR converged in the late 1980s, they did not replace each other, which can 
be explained by the wide range of environmental and cultural issues that social 
activism had to solve during this period. However, the convergence that reinforced 
these movements into eco-nationalism gave it purpose and strength, which con- 
tributed to undermining the foundations of the Soviet Empire. 

Eco-nationalism also had an international perspective. It became a platform 
for establishing initial contacts with the Ukrainian diaspora in the West, which 
subsequently facilitated the integration of Ukrainian green groups into interna- 
tional environmental activities. 
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Anna Zadora 

10 Teaching History in Belarus: Between 
Globalization and Authoritarian 
Confinement, Between Europe 
and Russia 


The present Belarusian historiography can be divided into two major schools: So- 
viet and nationalist. Currently, the Soviet view of history dominates with the sup- 
port of the political authorities. The education system aims to transmit the official 
Soviet interpretation of the history of Belarus and to legitimate links with Russia 
and a specific authoritarian political system. Teaching history in post-Soviet Bela- 
rus is extremely complex. The “most Soviet of the USSR’s Republics,”’ Belarus has 
fully adopted the interpretation of both the Soviet and today’s political authorities 
on the fundamental role played by the Soviet period in the construction of the 
Belarusian historical narrative, memory, national identity, and political system. 
Teaching history is a tool for identity building and for geopolitical strategy 
legitimation. Identity building, referring to history, is built on the frontier be- 
tween “us” and “the other.” For official identity discourse, the Soviet past and 
the links with Russia are fundamental elements and the educational system 
aims to transmit the official Soviet interpretation of a sacred role of the Second 
World War for Belarus. This contribution therefore investigates the discourse of 
the Second World War in Belarusian society and in school history textbooks, 
focusing on the following key themes: the Nazi occupation regime, the Holo- 
caust, the collaboration with Nazi Germany, and the partisan movement. The 
sacralization of the Soviet interpretation of history has an extreme form going 
even beyond Russia and cements Belarusian nationalism in the 21st century. 


The Context of Belarusian History 
and Historiography 


The history of Belarus, situated at the crossroads of countries and cultural 
blocs (the Eastern or Eurasian bloc represented by Russia and the Western 





1 Valeryi Karbalevitch, “BetapyckicbeHomeH TpaHccbapMalbiiHara rpaMagcrTsa” [Belarusian 
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bloc represented by Poland), is a history of wars and invasions. Until the 
20th century, the lands of present-day Belarus belonged to several state for- 
mations such as the Principality of Polotsk, the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, the Pol- 
ish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, and the Russian Empire. In March 1918, the first 
Belarusian state was created. Belarus declared independence as the Belarus- 
ian People’s Republic, succeeded by the Socialist Soviet Republic of Byelorus- 
sia (SSRB) in January 1919. Belarus was devastated in the Second World War, 
following which the republic was considerably redeveloped in the post-war 
years. In 1945, Belarus became a founding member of the United Nations. The 
SSRB declared its sovereignty on 27 July 1990, and during the period of the 
dissolution of the USSR, Belarus declared independence on 25 August 1991. 

In order to clarify the conflicts between major history and identity para- 
digms in Belarus, the general context of current Belarusian historiography 
should be analyzed. The present Belarusian historiography can be divided 
into two major discourses: Soviet and nationalist. In this configuration, the 
Soviet view of history dominates with the support of the political authorities, 
which have monopolized the majority of social sources. The nationalist inter- 
pretation of the history of Belarus is pushed to the margins of the system, 
and its social impact is extremely limited. The pre-eminence of Soviet histo- 
riography over other discourses in Belarus is an exception in the post-Soviet 
bloc. According to numerous research projects devoted to historical discourse 
and the teaching of history in the post-Soviet countries, Belarus is the only coun- 
try that does not describe its relations with Russia and the Soviet period in nega- 
tive terms. Belarus is the only former Republic of the USSR that experienced a 
turning point in its historiography in the mid-1990s. If the historical narrative of 
Belarus at the time of perestroika was formed in opposition to Soviet and Russian 
imperial discourse, the mid-1990s marked a return to a Soviet-style, Russian- 
orientated, and totalitarian interpretation of history. 


Interpretations of History 


In Belarus, the construction of a national identity runs parallel to historiograph- 
ical construction. The early history of the Belarusian lands dates back to the 
late 19th century when centrifugal tendencies began to undermine the Russian 
Empire, sparking the beginnings of interest in this particular province. The first 
book on the history of the Belarusian land, An Overview of the History of Belarus 
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by Vaclau Laustouski, was published in 1910.” The first Belarusian national 
states — the Belarusian People’s Republic and the SSRB — were created in 1918 
and 1919, respectively. 

In Soviet historiography, the history of Belarus begins only in 1917 and 
omits the short-lived Belarusian People’s Republic, which existed only for some 
months. The Belarusian people were able to consolidate themselves, and they 
began their existence as a nation state only through the framework offered by 
the SSRB. The Belarusian government is a Soviet creation, and the Belarusian 
people are primarily a Soviet people. The history of Belarus is the history of the 
SSRB. 

In Soviet times, the history of Belarus did not exist, either as an autonomous 
academic discipline or as a school subject. The first and only school textbook on 
the history of the SSRB was published in 1960 in Russian and went through 11 edi- 
tions, remaining the only educational support on the subject until perestroika. The 
number of books printed was 9,000 copies (for a country with 9,000,000 citizens), 
which is an indication of the minor place accorded to the history of Belarus as a 
school discipline during the Soviet period. 

Teaching history in the BSSR prescribed the denial of an independent Bela- 
rus and an independent Belarusian history. The history of Belarus was merged 
into Soviet history. Identity politics transmitted through history teaching aimed 
at the construction of a Soviet identity above all other identities. The following 
sentences quoted from the only history textbook on Belarus published during 
the Soviet period are an illustration of the extent to which Belarusian history 
was viewed as no more than a constituent part of Soviet history, inasmuch as a 
fundamental tenet of Soviet historiography was its articulation of the Second 
World War as the central event in the history of the USSR: “From the first days 
of the occupation, workers in Soviet Belarus began the People’s War. Brigades 
of partisans were created everywhere. Their number increased daily. The orga- 
nizer and leader of the partisan movement was the Communist Party.”? The se- 
mantic and stylistic construction of the text is revealing. Short sentences and a 
dogmatic tone meet the objectives of Soviet propaganda: to point out that the 
information provided by the textbooks is an ultimate and indisputable truth, 
despite the fact that objective criticisms of these postulates were made by na- 
tionalist historians at the time. 





2 Vaclau Lastouski, Kapomxaa eicmopvia Benapyci [An Overview of the History of Belarus] 
(Minsk: Kukhty, 1992). 
3 Laurentsi Abetsadarski, The History of the Soviet Socialist Republic of Belarus (Minsk: Public 
Education, 1968), 121. 
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History teaching in the USSR became a propaganda tool underlining the supe- 
riority of the Soviet communist model over the Western capitalist model. History as 
an academic discipline was itself used as an important tool in the construction and 
legitimization of the Soviet totalitarian state, claiming a specific place for it in 
world politics. The victory in the Second World War was presented as proof of the 
superiority of Soviet society over Western society. 


Perestroika, Independent Search for Democracy, 
and European Roots in History 


In the post-Soviet bloc, the period known as perestroika was a crucial moment 
for the building of states and their national identities. New political parties ap- 
peared to challenge the political monopoly of the Communist Party of the USSR, 
claiming the right of the Soviet Republics to an independent history and an inde- 
pendent future. Since the break-up of the Soviet Union, the majority of post- 
Soviet countries have tended to articulate historical consciousness in opposition 
to Soviet and Russian interpretations of the past, seeking European roots in their 
histories. 

The writing of history during Soviet times changed completely during pere- 
stroika, where history was requisitioned as a legitimizing authority for profound 
social change, the creation of an independent state in 1990, the establishment 
of a new socio-political system, and the shaping of a new national identity ma- 
trix. Under perestroika, numerous publications appeared in the media relating 
to the link between education, the teaching of history, and a national renais- 
sance: “Education — the Only Way to a National Renaissance,” “Give History 
Back to the People,” or “History Education as a Source of a National Identity.” 
The first school programs on the history of Belarus were inspired by the nation- 
alist party, the National Front program, as was the new Constitution of indepen- 
dent Belarus, which claimed that “the Belarusian people have a long history 
which can be traced back many centuries.”* The coat of arms and “nationalist” 
flag dating back to the era of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, regarded by Bela- 
rusian nationalists as the “Golden Age” of the Belarusian nation, were intro- 
duced after the proclamation of independence in 1991. 

The gradual gaining of autonomy and the institutionalization of the history 
of Belarus as an academic discipline and school subject is also linked to pere- 
stroika. A decision of the Ministry of Education of 15 September 1986 stated that 





4 First Constitution of Independent Belarus, 1991. 
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“during the 1986-1987 school year, the history curriculum must be changed, al- 
though the creation of new textbooks is not intended for this year.”° Changes in 
the history curriculum were reduced to greater attention to the peculiarities of 
Belarus within the framework of the history of the USSR. The history of Belarus 
was incorporated into the curriculum of the history of the USSR, and only 27 
hours per year were devoted to it. Only in the early 1990s, when the indepen- 
dence of Belarus was proclaimed, did significant qualitative changes take place 
in the field of writing and teaching history. 

The curriculum of the history of Belarus of 1991 emphasizes the fundamental 
changes in the teaching of history affecting content, methodology, structure, and 
teaching. For the first time, issues of national consciousness were discussed in 
the school history curriculum, and new teaching principles such as historical hu- 
manism, democracy, and the rejection of dogmatism and stereotypes were intro- 
duced. In December 1992, the Minister of Education held a meeting with the most 
famous historians in the country — Mikhas’ Bitch, Ouladzimir Sidartsou, Vital’ 
Famine, and Pavel Loika — asking them to write school textbooks to be sent to 
schools in September 1993. 

Manuscripts were submitted for printing in March 1993, while the decision 
to publish the textbooks was taken in December 1992. All the authors wrote 
books that were more or less acceptable for the school system within three or 
four months. The lack of a methodological and didactic base for writing history 
textbooks in Belarus greatly complicated the work of the authors. The historians 
invited to write the textbooks were academics and researchers rather than sec- 
ondary school teachers, and they experienced significant difficulties in adapting 
their styles to the needs of young readers and the requirements of the education 
system. The historian Henadz Sahanovitch described the restructuring of Belarus- 
ian historiography as “a methodological and pedagogical vacuum.”° 

The National Center for Textbooks at the Ministry of Education was the only 
body responsible for monitoring the manuscripts in 1993. According to the offi- 
cial procedure, the manual first had to be approved by university professors, 
which would ensure the academic quality of the works. School teachers would 
then try out and present the results of the use of the new books in the class- 
room. At the same time as the review process was conducted by professors and 
teachers, a series of meetings, round tables, lectures, and discussions were or- 
ganized by the National Center for Textbooks, where different views were ex- 
changed, discussed, and debated. 





5 Official Bulletin of the Ministry of Education, September 1986. 
6 Henadz Sahanovitch, “Ten years of Belarusian historiography (1991-2000),” Critical Review 
of Belarusian History 8 (2001): 14. 
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The teaching of history and textbook writing during perestroika were the 
first attempts to move away from the dogmatism of the Soviet period. They en- 
couraged reflection on historical events and personalities and did not contain 
indisputable dogmas. The authors of the first textbooks put a particular accent 
on the civic function of the textbooks. The books were supposed to educate pa- 
triots and awaken critical thinking skills, which was a novelty, pedagogically 
speaking, compared with Soviet-era thinking. 


Democratization of Society and Condemnation 
of the Soviet Past 


During perestroika in all the post-Soviet countries, contact with Russia and Rus- 
sians began to be described in terms of disaster. The communist period is thus 
frequently described in terms of invasion, occupation, and colonization. For the 
histories of the post-Soviet countries, Russia played the role of “the other,” the 
“convenient” enemy to which it is possible to attribute all errors and all failures. 
Russians were classified as invaders, and all territorial divisions, whether unions 
or annexations, are described in very negative terms. 

Pluralism, as one of the most important requirements of a democratic soci- 
ety, was an important element of perestroika history teaching policy. Textbook 
authors and experts stressed the need to present multiple perspectives on his- 
torical events in the textbooks: “The author must give at least two divergent 
opinions on the facts presented. . . . There are many debatable issues in the sci- 
ence of history, however, the author presents some events as ultimate truths.”’ 
Pluralistic tendencies are strongly reflected in the books of this period. The intro- 
duction that opens Sidartsou and Famine’s textbook, published in 1993, clearly 
states the authors’ pedagogical point of view.® Through their manual, the authors 
aspire “to explain the contradictory process of the development of our society, to 
help students become aware of the history of Belarus as our history and as part of 
our everyday lives today.” The authors invite young readers to study “the role of 
historical figures, to reflect on their actions,” and “to put themselves in the 
place of historical characters to understand their motivations.” The authors 
draw attention to the diversity of opinion on the historical facts analyzed in 
the book: “Different points of view are represented in the textbook. You can 





7 Uladzimir Sidartsou, Tadpyunix Ticmopota Benapyci. 9 [History Textbook Belarus. 9th Grade] 
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accept them or defend your own opinion; however, you should keep a re- 
spectful attitude toward those who have a different opinion from yours. ... 
We recommend that students take an active part in debates on controversial 
issues in order to learn how to defend their points of view.” The authors encourage 
reflection on historical events and personalities, and their book does not contain 
indisputable dogmas. 

The experts who gathered at the National Center for Textbooks at the begin- 
ning of the 1990s debated the modalities of revisions of the totalitarian Soviet 
period, which was a major step toward democratization and openness to demo- 
cratic values. The condemnation of the Soviet heritage and the search for Euro- 
pean roots in Belarusian history was a very important trend in the writing of 
history textbooks. 

During perestroika, the fundamental event of Soviet history — the Second 
World War - was subject to thorough historical reinterpretation. The myth of the 
crucial role played by the Communist Party in the victory was debunked, as was 
the myth of the struggle of the whole people against the Nazis: the whole people 
did not fight on the side of the Red Army and the partisans. Historians revealed 
instances of collaborationism and crimes committed by partisans. The Soviet-era 
glorification of the Second World War was significantly toned down. Stories of 
victims and of whole communities forgotten by Soviet and Belarusian historiogra- 
phy, such as the Jewish community, were told for the first time in the 1990s. 


Search for Links with Europe 
and the “Europeanization” of History Discourse 


The particular attention paid to the Great Duchy of Lithuania, to which the Bela- 
rusian lands belonged between the 12th and 16th centuries, was the result of a 
search for a valid historical alternative to the idea of the Belarusian nation as a 
constituent part of the Soviet totalitarian state advanced by Soviet-era historiog- 
raphy. Finding an authentic alternative to the Soviet version of Belarusian his- 
tory was, however, not a simple matter. 

In textbooks published in 1993, particular emphasis was placed on the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania and on the wars between the Grand Duchy of Lithuania and 
Muscovy as historical proof of resistance to Russian domination and links with 
Europe. Even the titles of the chapters underlined the link between Belarusian 
and European and world history: “Belarusian Culture in the Context of World 
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Civilization,” “The Great Patriotic War in the Context of the Second World War,” 
and so on.” 

It should be noted that the rejection of Soviet totalitarianism and the na- 
tional revival took extreme forms during this period. “History today still labors 
under the burden of dogma inherited from previous decades,” remarked one ex- 
pert, although some scholars recognized that the rewriting of history and the 
rejection of Soviet dogma created a new nationalist dogma and that it was es- 
sential to consider the transitional state of historical consciousness in dealing 
with difficult issues (documents of the National Center for Textbooks). The 
school textbooks edited in 1993 contained the headings “Historical Fact” and 
“Historical Document,”?° which prove the intention of the authors to support 
their narrative with historical documents in order to make them objective. 


The Second World War: A Fundamental Event 
in Belarusian History 


The historical treatment of the Second World War in Belarus, a post-Soviet state 
with a unique history and a unique treatment of history, is extremely complex. 
Belarus has fully adopted the interpretation of both the Soviet and today’s polit- 
ical authorities on the fundamental role played by this event in the construction 
of historical narrative, memory, and national identity. The politics of memory, 
which are the social framework" even for personal memories deployed by the 
Soviet government, placed the Second World War (known in the former USSR 
as the Great Patriotic War) at the center of the Belarusian national conscious- 
ness as the key event in the development of the Belarusian nation. 

In the USSR, victory in the Second World War became a unifying myth for 
the Soviet people. It was presented as a glorious event where all the people of 
the USSR joined forces in the fight against Nazism. Heroism, patriotism, and de- 
votion to Soviet ideals under the leadership of the Communist Party led the Soviet 
people to victory. This victory was presented as an affirmation of the superiority 
of the Soviet political system in relation to the Western model and was widely 
used by Soviet propaganda. Neither the Soviet government’s responsibility for 
the war nor the numerous crimes perpetrated against the army and the civilian 
population before, during, and after the war by the Soviets were revealed. 





9 Pavel Lotka, History of Belarus: Textbook for the 7th Grade (Minsk: Public Education, 1993). 
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As mentioned above, in Soviet historiography, the history of Belarus begins 
only in 1917. The history of Belarus is the story of the SSRB. For this reason, the 
major event in the history of the USSR, victory in the Second World War, is ac- 
cepted as a fundamental myth in the memory of the Belarusian people, who 
have few competing myths. Even if alternative myths exist on the margins of 
society, they are too weak to challenge the main Soviet myth. 


Europeanization of the Holocaust Memory and Changes 
in the Belarusian Interpretation of the Second World War 


Perestroika and the liberalization of the post-Soviet space in the 1980s opened new 
pages of the history disseminated by the Soviet regime: the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Pact, reprisals against Red Army officers, crimes committed by partisans, and the 
Holocaust. During perestroika, the fundamental Soviet myth of the Second World 
War was subject to important reinterpretations. The myth of the leading role played 
by the Communist Party in the victory was debunked, as was the myth of the strug- 
gle of the whole people against the Nazis: not everyone fought on the side of the 
Red Army and the partisans. Historians revealed instances of collaborationism and 
crimes committed by partisans. 

The memory of the Holocaust is a founding historical experience and a uni- 
fying memory for Europe. Eastern Europeans had to confront the fact that for 
Western Europe, the founding historical experience had become the Holocaust, 
which, for them, was only one part of their history. The newcomers had to tell 
their own historical experience, unknown to the West, and make it officially 
part of the European identity. By 1989, the representational modes of the Holo- 
caust memory had become normative in an emerging transnational social space 
of memory politics, into which Eastern European states entered after the col- 
lapse of states’ socialist regimes. After 1989, it gradually transformed into a “Eu- 
ropeanized” regime of memory politics in the Western world.” 

Representation of Holocaust memory in Western Europe served as a model 
for Eastern European countries, and the canonization of the Holocaust memory 
became a criterion of Europeanness in order to be considered as a member of 
the European family by joining the Council of Europe and the European Union. 
The Holocaust has become a meta-historical, supranationally decontextualized 
discourse, forming a transnational normative regime of memory.” To recognize 
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the Holocaust memory and to learn lessons from history became moral obliga- 
tions in order to prevent human rights violations in Europe, to prevent the 
atrocities of the past being repeated. The European Union is founded on the in- 
divisible, universal values of human dignity based on the Holocaust memory 
deprived of its historical context and turned into an ethical inoculation against 
totalitarian crimes. 

The post-Soviet space faced the issue of the Holocaust memory after pere- 
stroika and liberalization when the change of political regimes historically coin- 
cided with the memory boom in Europe. The Holocaust became a subject of 
public discussion after decades of Soviet silence on the issue. Belarus, which 
had a very important Jewish community before the Second World War, found 
documents proving that more than 600,000 Jews were murdered by the Nazis. 
The Maly Trostenets extermination camp near Minsk is one of the biggest con- 
centration camps in Europe.'* 

Belarus discovered institutionalized commemoration of the Holocaust in 
Europe only after the collapse of the Soviet Union, and this helped in recogniz- 
ing the Holocaust in Belarus. Perestroika was used to claim “Europeanness,” 
and, like other post-Soviet countries, Belarus opted for the European model of 
the history of the Holocaust. 


Re-Sovietization of History Teaching 


The year 1994 witnessed a major shift in the liberalization of Belarusian society. 
The political forces which came to power in 1994 forged their victory by promis- 
ing a people in disarray that they would restore the Soviet legacy, fraternal ties 
with Russia, and the welfare state inherited from the Soviet period. The new 
government began to use methods inherited from Soviet leaders. A referendum 
in May 1995 focused on changing state symbols, building a union with Russia, 
and implementing (?) the Russian language as the state language. The arms 
and “nationalist” flag dating back to the era of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, 
regarded by Belarusian nationalists as the “Golden Age” of the Belarusian na- 
tion, were introduced after the proclamation of independence in 1991. After the 
1995 referendum, these nationalist symbols were again replaced by those of the 
Soviet era. The majority of the electorate voted for union with Russia and two 
state languages: Russian and Belarusian. In 1991, Belarus’s Independence Day 
was established as 27 July in commemoration of the vote for the Declaration of 
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Sovereignty by the Supreme Soviet (the legislative body of SSRs). In 1996, how- 
ever, Independence Day was changed to 3 July, the day of the liberation of 
Minsk from the Nazis: further evidence of a return to a Soviet model of writing 
and interpreting modern Belarusian history. 

The referendum institutionalized a return to the Soviet era and to Russian- 
orientated interpretations of history. This legalized Sovietization also affected his- 
tory writing and teaching and official policies on Belarusian national identity. An 
edict of the President of Belarus, Alexander Lukashenko, of 16 August 1995 stated: 
“(Given the results of the referendum, it is necessary to replace the books pub- 
lished between 1992 and 1995 with new textbooks.” Concerned with defending the 
Soviet legacy, history textbooks seen by the president as having a nationalistic con- 
tent were condemned to be replaced by books that better met the aspirations of the 
new political authorities, who took the Soviet heritage as the basis of their political 
legitimacy. 

The intervention of the political authorities in history teaching and textbook 
writing provoked heated debates in society. Discussions in the press reflected the 
negative attitude of teachers and the intelligentsia toward the hardening of con- 
trol over and manipulation of school history teaching. The round table on history 
textbooks organized by the Belarusian Historical Review was a response to the de- 
cision to remove all textbooks published between 1992 and 1995. Authors and 
teachers strongly criticized state intervention in textbook rewriting. The author 
Mikhas’ Bitch criticized the authoritarian ban on books edited in 1993: “The his- 
tory curriculum was openly debated and discussed in 1991 and 1992. Where were 
the people who are now raising their voices to criticize our textbooks in 1992?” 


Proof of Authoritarian Confinement: Teaching 
History under Political Censorship 


In the mid-1990s, the creation of the State Commission for the Control of School 
Literature in the Field of the Humanities and Social Sciences, called into being 
by a presidential order of 24 August 1995 and answering directly to the presi- 
dential administration, marked a new stage in the Belarusian politics of history 
teaching and textbook writing. This structure responded to the aspiration of the 
Belarusian political authorities to bring the writing of school history under their 
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control. Countless mechanisms introduced in the procedure of textbook pub- 
lishing stifled any attempt to go against the official government conception of 
history. The purpose of the Commission is to monitor and directly control text- 
book writing. Thus, the Commission remains the ultimate judge of textbook 
manuscripts. Before being monitored by the Commission, however, a manu- 
script must pass many stages of correction and review. 

First, a manuscript is read by two experts at the Institute of Education of 
the Ministry of Education. The experts appointed by the Institute check the di- 
dactical and ideological quality of the work. If the manuscript corresponds to 
the pedagogical requirements of a textbook and is not openly opposed to offi- 
cial ideology, it obtains approval in the first instance. A manuscript can be sub- 
jected to a number of criticisms, and the author is obliged to make corrections 
in response to the experts’ objections. The secretariat of the Ministry can send 
the manuscript back for “improvement” many times until it is accepted by the 
Commission. The next step is expert analysis and deliberation within the Section of 
History Textbooks of the Ministry of Education. The Section verifies whether the 
work corresponds to the official curriculum, the didactical characteristics of the 
manuscript, and the ideology expounded by the author in the book. The manu- 
script is submitted to different experts, and if there are points to rework, it is re- 
turned to the author(s) for corrections. The officials of the Ministry of Education 
know which points to “polish” so that the manuscript can be analyzed first by the 
Presidium of the Academic Council of the Ministry of Education and then by the 
Commission. Points relating to political history, the Soviet period, and the Second 
World War are considered to be difficult. After the approval of the Section, the 
manuscript is submitted to the examination of the Presidium. Its members are ap- 
pointed by the Ministry of Education, and it is chaired by the Minister of Education. 
Before deliberation in the Presidium, the manuscript is submitted to the experts of 
the Commission, and although this does not form part of the official procedure, 
their opinion carries much weight during deliberations. It is the Presidium that 
gives the greatest number of negative verdicts to manuscripts. This makes sense, 
because the next step is the Commission, which makes the final decision on manu- 
scripts, so they must correspond to official ideology by the time they reach this 
stage. The Commission controls politically important school subjects such as world 
history, geography, and the literature and history of Belarus. These are the most 
controversial and politicized academic disciplines, so the political authorities con- 
trol how they are taught with particular vigilance. The file concerning each manu- 
script considered by the Commission includes nearly ten expert conclusions, the 
authors’ responses to the corrections made on the basis of objections, and the re- 
ports of all the meetings of all the bodies that have analyzed the manuscript. The 
Commission issues the final verdict. If the manuscript gets the approval of the 
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Commission, the Ministry sends the manuscript to the publisher specifying the 
number of copies to be printed. Such openly authoritarian control over history 
teaching and textbook writing goes even further than former Soviet methods of 
control within the educational system. 


Forward to the Soviet Past? 


The return to the Soviet interpretation of history resulted in the reselection of 
topics. Some of them were accentuated, others disappeared. Collaboration during 
the Second World War is a very problematic issue, which “disappeared” from the 
present Belarusian historiography. During perestroika, this issue started to be ana- 
lyzed. It was important to study this phenomenon, the motivation of collaborators 
who very often were the executioners of Jewish, Roma, and other communities, 
which is why neighbors became executioners, according to Martin Dean’s expres- 
sion.’© In Belarus textbooks edited after 2005, the term “collaboration” is not even 
mentioned. It is impossible to conduct research on collaborationism in state insti- 
tutions or to publish research on collaboration in Belarus. 

The present Belarusian administration is also aware of the role of education 
in weaving social ties and building identity: “[H]istory teaching is also a strug- 
gle for the minds and souls not only of individuals but also of nations.”'” On the 
one hand, it is imperative to overcome the shortcomings of education within 
the family in the context of a dramatic decline in the general level of the educa- 
tion of children, to the degree that “textbooks are probably the only books 
which many children lay their hands on.” On the other hand, the school system 
plays an almost exclusive role in the training of young citizens. Textbooks are 
the preferred and often the sole instrument of the transmission and legitimiza- 
tion of the particular interpretation of history and narrative of national identity 
that a political administration aspires to convey. 

Within this context, history teaching and school textbooks on history are 
extremely effective instruments of identity construction. Messages on identity, 
on “us and the other,” can be transmitted and perpetuated across generations 
through history textbooks distributed to citizens in millions of copies. Their 
texts, illustrations, and typography can become common references all over a 
country, guaranteeing a broad, thorough, and continuous impact on the entire 
population of a territory. The adaptation by several generations of the same 
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message, photographs, and historical images transmitted by textbooks can play 
an important role in legitimizing an official narrative on history and identity 
within a school system.’® 

Identity discourse transmitted by educational systems becomes a starting 
point, a basis on which individuals can construct their identity, worldview, and 
view of the past and history. They begin to assume their belonging to certain 
groups and their non-belonging to “others” to the point that this perception 
guides their behavior and becomes a generator and an organizer of practices 
and opinions. The narrative of the history of a nation as taught in its school sys- 
tem tends to center around certain key events which become markers used in 
the construction of links between a nation and its past.’? 

In official historiography, alternative historical interpretations are not 
completely erased but pushed to the margins of the socio-historical narra- 
tive. Among the few alternative institutions that can escape the official histo- 
riographical dogmas outside the system, there are some institutions in exile 
that are now located in Vilnius (see below) and the “History Workshop,” a 
German-Belarusian institution in Minsk. The Workshop, located in the territory 
where the Minsk ghetto was situated, is trying to reveal the “white spots” of the 
war and of Nazi occupation, including the destiny of the Jewish community and 
collaboration.”° The protection of a diplomatic institution, the German embassy, 
guarantees it a certain flexibility and freedom of expression. 

Soviet historical dogma, and in particular the cornerstone of the Soviet legacy — 
the glorification of the Second World War -, has marginalized other historical in- 
terpretations. The pre-eminence of the Soviet interpretation of the war is reflected 
in partial and biased discourse, full of lacunas and omissions, in school textbooks. 
Current definitions of Belarusian past and memory cannot be sustainable and will 
always be weak and susceptible to political manipulation because they are based 
on partial and lacunar historical references in which the heroic interpretation of 
the Second World War is incompatible with the victims’ narrative. The Holocaust 
memory was evicted not only from official discourse but even from personal 
memories. As such, the pre-eminence of the Soviet and Russia-orientated inter- 
pretation of history resulted in animosity in analyses of relations with Europe. 
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With Russia and Against Europe 


Animosity between Poles and Belarusians was methodically cultivated over the 
centuries by the political authorities. The policy of hostility between Belaru- 
sians and Poles has been encouraged for centuries by the ruling elite in Belarus, 
be they Russian, Soviet, or the present-day Belarusian authorities. The goal of 
this policy is the establishment of a multidimensional border between these 
peoples in terms of mentality, territory, religion, and language, obscuring the 
fact that Poles, like Belarusians, are a Slavic people, who are in fact very close 
to the Belarusians in all these areas. The Belarusian language, for example, is 
the most “Westernized” of all the Eastern Slavic languages and thus is close to 
both the Polish and Russian languages.” This artificial and unfounded cultural 
boundary between Belarus and Poland makes Poles out to be the “worst ene- 
mies”” of Belarusians in all official discourse and political propaganda, which 
have declared a “war against Poles,”” evidence of which can be found even in 
the public sphere and in narratives on education. 

If identification is defined as a conscious act of choosing to belong to one 
particular group rather than to “another” one,”* knowledge of national history, 
which contains a considerable number of questions and answers to issues relat- 
ing to identity, to common features of the nation and to differences with “others” 
is the cornerstone of this identification process. 


Alternative Historical Interpretations of the Second World 
War: Marginalized Discourses 


The Soviet view of the history of the Second World War is currently dominant in 
Belarus; however, it is not the only view. The perestroika period saw a revolution 
in historiography. In the mid-1980s, history was at the center of social change. The 
destruction of Soviet dogma led to the search for “new truths,” a new concept for 
the Belarusian nation. The revision of history resulted in a change in social para- 
digms: what was sacred became profane and vice-versa. Sacred topics in Soviet 
historiography were reinterpreted and rewritten to match the new nationalist 
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narrative. Historians revealed instances of collaborationism and crimes commit- 
ted by partisans. The heroic and glorious interpretation of the Second World War 
was significantly reduced. The stories of the victims, of whole communities for- 
gotten by Soviet and Belarusian historiography such as the Jewish community, 
found their place for the first time in the 1990s. 

The historiography of the 1990s highlighted features of the Second World War 
in the USSR ignored by Soviet historiography: the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, 
the purges in the ranks of the officers of the Red Army on the eve of the war, 
collaborationism, crimes committed by partisans, and so on. Some researchers, 
such as the Polish historian Yury Touronak” and the German historian Bernard 
Chiari”® (condemned by the Belarusian authorities), study collaborationism and 
present it as a mass movement (the only Belarusian Youth Union created by collab- 
orationists on the model of the Hitler Youth counted more than 10,000 members), 
which goes against official discourse that completely erases this historical fact. 

The current socio-political system is making significant efforts to impose the 
Soviet vision of the Second World War as a holy heroic war of the whole people, 
the Belarusian nation that defended the home country against Nazi invasion and 
occupation. Alternative resources are required to defend the alternative version of 
the war, but these are almost non-existent in Belarus. Only academics who 
are able to conduct historical research in institutions located outside Bela- 
rus, such as the European Humanities University, the Independent Institute 
of Socio-Economic Research and Political Studies, and the Belarusian Insti- 
tute for Strategic Studies, all of which are exiled in Vilnius (Lithuania), or 
those placed under the patronage and protection of foreign bodies (such as 
the “History Workshop” in Minsk) can afford to challenge the official dis- 
course. In Belarus, in the context of a system that derives its legitimacy from 
the Soviet legacy, the defense of an alternative interpretation of the war is 
extremely problematic. Besides costing a great deal, the ability to protest 
and to defend an alternative interpretation of history is conditioned by how 
much influence the person protesting is able to exercise.”’ There are very few 
historians who feel able to influence the writing and teaching of history, 
which inhibits protests. Among the few alternative institutions which can es- 
cape the official historiographical dogmas outside the system is the already 
cited “History Workshop” in Minsk, whose central area of research is the Second 
World War. 
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History of the War in the Education System 


The school system is a powerful tool for transmitting collective memory, for 
building a sense of belonging to a nation state and a national community, and 
for reinforcing the acceptance of an institutional order by creating a sense of 
belonging, i.e. an “imagined community.””° Textbooks are an effective way of 
transmitting historical narratives concerning national identity. History teaching 
and history textbooks for schools are extremely powerful and effective tools in 
shaping national identity in education for many reasons. First of all, the com- 
pulsory character of primary and secondary education for children and adoles- 
cents must be stressed: no one escapes the educational system of the countries 
in which they grow up. Secondly, in the Belarusian context, the state educational 
system has few concurrent agents of education: even the family often delegates 
its educational function entirely to the school system. Textbooks constitute a 
powerful force of integration since they “are diffused in hundreds of thousands, 
taken over several generations even in millions of copies: their texts, illustrations, 
and typography have been common references .. . for a long time.””? The role 
played by history textbooks in the construction of national identity is very impor- 
tant. The content of history textbooks relates directly to questions of national 
identity. It teaches us to be and think nationally through the interpretation of the 
events of a particular national history and brings information about the distinc- 
tion between “us” and “the other” to schoolchildren and young adults in the con- 
text of the country in which they are educated. 

Many political authorities of different countries and different periods have 
been aware of the power of history in the formation of the consciousness of citi- 
zens, a fact proved by the resolution “On the teaching of history in secondary 
schools of the USSR” adopted by the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union on 16 May 1934, personally approved by Stalin. This resolu- 
tion stated that “the teaching of history should no longer refer to abstract pat- 
terns of the evolution of sociopolitical formations, but the history of the Soviet 
state must be presented in a lively and interesting way.”*° 

After the fall of the Soviet Union, historians were asked to debate and justify a 
new historical discourse and the political project of an independent Belarus, dia- 
metrically opposed to the Soviet project. New history textbooks were written on po- 
litical control in post-Soviet countries at the beginning of the 1990s. Most Soviet 
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Republics conducted a selective inventory of their histories, searching for historical 
facts and “useful” events which could be mobilized in order to build and legitimate 
an independent state and national identity.*’ The highlighting of certain events, 
such as victory in the Second World War, necessarily entails the treatment of other 
related issues, such as the responsibility of the Soviet government for the war, the 
purges on the eve of the war, and the occupation of liberated territories by the Red 
Army, including the Baltic countries. Such a reduction of history, a “happy eclecti- 
cism,”** is not only problematic from the standpoint of historical research, but also 
creates significant political and diplomatic tensions visible in the example of the 
complex relationship between Russia and the Baltic countries. ® 

School history teaching is now subject to tight political control. The es- 
tablishment by presidential decree on 24 August 1995 of a State Commission 
responsible for overseeing the publishing of textbooks in the field of social 
sciences, reporting directly to the presidential administration, was a mile- 
stone in Belarusian historiography. This body responds to the aspirations of 
the current political masters of Belarus to control the teaching of history in 
schools. The purpose of the Commission is to monitor and directly control 
the content of school textbooks. 


Soviet Interpretation of the War in Schoolbooks 


To illustrate how the myth of the Great War was created and perpetuated at an 
academic and scholarly level, it is advisable to refer to the section devoted to 
the Great Patriotic War in the only textbook of the history of the SSRB published 
in Belarus during the Soviet period.*“ The section devoted to the Second World 
War occupies 6% of the editorial content of the textbook, proof of the difficul- 
ties in interpreting the events of the war in the USSR and of the difficulties to 
attribute a fundamental role to this event. A major event in the history of the 
USSR and the SSRB should be developed in depth and deserves more editorial 
space. The interpretation of the war is only partial. The paragraph begins with 
the following dogmatic assertion: “On 22 June 1941, Nazi Germany attacked the 
USSR. Upon the call of the Communist Party, the whole people stood up to fight 
against the Nazi invaders.” A subparagraph concerning the partisan movement 
entitled “The partisan war of the whole people” occupies half of the chapter on 
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the war, and this movement is described in glowing terms. Three elements are 
highlighted. Firstly, the partisan war was a war of the whole people of Belarus. 
Secondly, the direction of the movement was provided by the Communist Party. 
Thirdly, the success of the partisan struggle is emphasized, and no mention of 
failures or crimes committed by partisans is made. The following sentences 
quoted from the only textbook of Soviet Belarus illustrate how the history of the 
Soviet partisans is written about: “From the first days of occupation, workers in 
Soviet Belarus started the war of the whole people. Brigades of partisans were 
created everywhere. Their number increased daily. The organizer and leader of 
the partisan movement was the Communist Party.”*° The semantic and stylistic 
construction of the text are revealing. The short sentences and dogmatic tone 
meet the objectives of Soviet propaganda, pointing out that the information pro- 
vided by the textbooks is an ultimate and indisputable truth, while objective 
criticisms were leveled by nationalist historians at these postulates of the Soviet 
interpretation of the war. 

An interesting illustration of the continuity of the Soviet tradition, of the so- 
cial use of collective memory and the importance of the Second World War, is 
the textbook summarizing the history of Belarus entitled A Gift of the President 
of Belarus,*© which since 2004 has been given to all first-year primary school 
pupils in Belarus. The book particularly emphasizes the history of the Second 
World War, both through its text and its illustrations. In the same year, when 
Belarus celebrated the 60th anniversary of the victory in the Second World War, 
a special course on this event was introduced for students in the final year of 
high school and the first year of university. Specific textbooks were published 
as didactical support for these courses. These textbooks present a Soviet version 
of the war and scarcely evoke the crimes of Soviet leaders and the complex 
issue of collaborationism, and reduce the role of the Allies in the victory to a 
minimum. The Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact and its secret protocol are mentioned, 
but without explanation: “On 23 August 1939, a German-Soviet agreement of 
non-aggression was signed (the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact). At the same time, a 
secret protocol was signed.”*’ In the same textbook, a preface written by the 
Belarusian president (who has a degree in history) reads: 
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Some pseudo-academics try to rewrite the history of the Great Patriotic War, diminishing 
the role of our grandfathers and rehabilitating traitors, collaborators, and slaves of the 
Nazis. Young people are the main target of these lies. I have confidence in your clear 
minds and the honesty that allow you to distinguish between truth and falsehood. The 
living memory of the past will help us to build the future. To know the history of our 
homeland is a sacred duty of every citizen. Patriotism is the foundation of the courage 
and heroism with which the Belarusian people has survived all its wars and defended its 
independence.*® 


The Great Patriotic War is a sacred event in the history of Belarus. Political dis- 
course underlines the heroic role of the Belarusian people, which “together 
with the peoples of the USSR saved Europe from Nazism.”*” This is a winners’ 
version of events; no mention of the victims of the war is possible. In official 
rhetoric, the Great Patriotic War is thus presented as a sacred event at the base 
of Belarusian history, and divergent interpretations are erased. 


The Holocaust in Belarusian Textbooks 


Another important argument of the continuity of the Soviet tradition of the Second 
World War’s interpretation in history textbooks is the representation of the Holo- 
caust. In Soviet historiography and textbooks, “Holocaust” is an absent term. Now, 
it is not possible to avoid the events related to the Holocaust completely, but their 
interpretation is partial and distorted. 

Four textbooks on the history of Belarus treating the Holocaust are ana- 
lyzed here: Evguenii Novik’s Ucmopua Benapycu 1917-1945. 10 [History of 
Belarus 1917-1945. 10th grade], Ouladzimir Sidartsou’s Tadpyunix Ticmopoia 
Benapyci. 9 [History of Belarus. 9th grade], Petar Petrykau’s Ticmopvia Benap- 
yci. 11 [History of Belarus. 11th grade], and Alexander Kovalenya’s Benuxaa 
OmeuecmeéenHaa 6otiHa CogemcKozo Hapoda (6 KoHmeKcme Bmopot muposot 
eouHot) [The Great Patriotic War of the Soviet People (In the Context of the Second 
World War). 11th grade].“° 
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The official curriculum mentions: “The ‘West’ plan the Nazi occupation re- 
gime. The genocide.” No clarification is given by the curriculum on the teach- 
ing of the reasons for the Holocaust, or its consequences, or its remembrance. 
The program of the special course on the Great Patriotic War does not mention 
the term “Holocaust.” Concerning the time allocated to teaching and learning 
about the Holocaust in schools, 11 hours are devoted to the topic “The BSSR 
during WWII and the Great Patriotic War” for the 11th grade, of which two 
hours are given to the occupation regime and the genocide. (Within the frame- 
work of the special course on the Second World War and the Great Patriotic 
War, two hours are devoted to the occupation regime.) 

The Belarusian textbooks present the Holocaust within the context of 
the Second World War and, more specifically, in the context of occupation 
during the “Great Patriotic War.” Some textbooks present the Holocaust in 
the framework of chapters entitled “Struggle against Nazi aggression,” “The 
regime of occupation,” and “A policy of genocide and violence,” offering 
brief chronologies of the event in some sentences or paragraphs. The average 
number of pages devoted to the occupation regime varies from one to three 
in books of approximately 200 pages. 

The terms used to describe Holocaust are “genocide,” “mass murder,” and 
“planned extermination of the Soviet people.” The only Belarusian textbook to 
use the term “Holocaust” is Kovalenya’s for the special course on the Second 
World War in the following sentence: “The Holocaust is the extermination of 
the Jewish population of Europe by the Nazis during WWII.”“' Other textbooks 
offer the following vague explanations: “According to the plan of the ‘West,’ 
Jewish people, communists, and representatives of Soviet authority were all 
condemned to total extermination .. . ‘[a] racially harmful’ part of the popula- 
tion — Jewish people, gypsies, and the physically and mentally ill — were con- 
demned to extermination in a particularly cruel manner.” The extermination of 
Jewish people in Belarus is treated as part of the extermination of Soviet people. 

The books do focus on military warfare and political events but without giv- 
ing space to individual experiences or testimonies. The lives of Jewish people 
before and after the Second World War in Europe are not depicted. No dates are 
ascribed to the Holocaust to mark the main occurrences or its beginning and 
end. This event is not linked to earlier events of the 18th or 19th centuries. The 
genocide of the Jewish people is treated within the context of the Second World 
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War, but without a relevant explanation and without a clear indication of the 
relationship between the Holocaust and the Second World War. The explana- 
tion of the genocide of the Jewish people is very short and so disconnected from 
the general context that it is impossible even to begin to understand the Holo- 
caust as a phenomenon based on the text in the textbooks. 

The representation of the Holocaust in Belarusian textbooks does not estab- 
lish the links with the European context. Though Kavalenya’s textbook’s maps 
depict the sites of camps on a European scale and show the sites of ghettos and 
extermination camps in Belarus and the Soviet Union, the textbooks do not es- 
tablish a spatial link with Europe or the Soviet Union. The textbook for the spe- 
cial course on Second World War history only mentions the Maly Trostenets 
camp near Minsk, as well as Auschwitz, Majdanek, and Treblinka, without any 
reference to the Holocaust as a European phenomenon. In this textbook, and in 
spite of the maps of Europe showing the sites of camps, the text does not ex- 
plain the geopolitical dimensions of the Holocaust, but rather presents it only 
insofar as it affected Belarus. 

Concerning the names of the protagonists, the emphasis is put on Soviet 
people in the abstract, while Jewish victims, Gypsies, and “racially harmful” 
parts of the population, including “the physically and mentally ill,” are only 
mentioned in passing. The main focus of all textbooks is a factual and imper- 
sonal account of the extermination, detailing the number of camps, people mur- 
dered, villages destroyed, etc. There is no portrayal either of the victims or of 
the perpetrators. Novik’s textbook names the victims as “people,” without any 
reference to the categories defined by the National Socialist regime. There are 
no distinctions between the treatment of various victim groups, such that the 
murder of Jews in Belarus in Sidartsou’s textbook, for example, is presented 
within a passage about the murder of Soviet people; likewise, different victim 
groups are lumped together indiscriminately in Petrykau’s textbook, that is, 
as “people who perished” and as “all who were condemned to total extermina- 
tion.” All books list the numbers of “people” killed in the Maly Trostenets 
camp, and all books list the numbers of “people” or “Jewish people” killed in 
the Minsk ghetto. Perpetrators are referred to as “Hitler’s soldiers,” “Nazis,” 
“collaborators,” “occupiers,” “Germans,” and “aggressors.” None of the text- 
books contain images of Hitler in connection with the Holocaust, nor do they 
address the role of the Allies, bystanders, or individual stories. The motiva- 
tions of the defined individual persecutors (e.g. a desire for revenge, a sense 
of duty, peer pressure, the wish for power, a sense of justice, fear, etc.) are not 
provided. No space is devoted to ambivalence and human error, refusal or her- 
oism, beyond the polarized depictions of victims and perpetrators. A charac- 
teristic of all the books covered in the survey is a general silence regarding 
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local people who participated in extermination operations or people who risked 
their lives to save members of the Jewish population during the Second World War 
in Belarus. There are numerous instances of such acts. As of 2014, Yad Vashem 
listed 601 names of Belarusians among the Righteous Among the Nations. How- 
ever, none of the books mention either helpers, rescuers, or local people who par- 
ticipated in or abetted killings or collaborated with perpetrators of the Holocaust in 
Belarus. The Belarusian national narrative is consequently relatively limited with 
regard to the historical perspectives that are offered to pupils and thereby the next 
generation. As highlighted by Peter Carrier et al., in contrast, “partisan resisters 
feature prominently in all books,” and the fate of individual women is indicated 
visually in Kovalenya’s textbook via an image of a child next to his dead mother; 
although the child is named as Tolia Markovets, no information concerning the 
place and date of, or the reason for, the killing is provided.”” The partisan-maquis 
movement is dealt with in detail, as befits its quasi-‘sacred’ status within Belarus- 
ian historiography and national politics of historical memory. The impersonal style 
explains the very small number of pronouns used. There are only some rare instan- 
ces of personal pronouns in all the textbooks. Passive constructions dominate the 
text, such as: “The territory of Belarus was covered with a network of concentration 
camps,”“? “In the occupied territory a ‘new order’ was established, a regime based 
on genocide, mass extermination, and the theft of national resources,”““ and “The 
extermination was carried out.”“° None of the textbooks use superlative or emotive 
terms. The sections dealing with the Holocaust do not reflect a general decline (of 
morality, human rights, or modernity), nor do they include elements of hope or 
redemption. No comparisons are made between the Holocaust and similar events 
in other parts of the world (e.g. genocides, the effects of dictatorships). 

The extermination of the Jewish people, without the term “Holocaust,” is 
depicted in a factual manner: the numbers of instances of mass extermination 
and of concentration camps and ghettos are given. The presentations of the Ho- 
locaust are not comprehensive or historical but consist of brief statements out- 
lining facts of the event, such as the numbers of camps and ghettos and the 
identity of selectively chosen perpetrators and victims. These statements are 
generally short and disconnected from the context of the Second World War 
and do not constitute explanations of the event. The aims of perpetrators are 
described in the context of the Generalplan Ost (General plan for the East), 
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according to Novik, in which 75% of Belarusians were to be killed or displaced 
and 25% of them used for forced labor, while all Jews and “Gypsies” were to be 
killed. Sidartou describes the aims of the perpetrators as a “new order . . . based 
on genocide, mass extermination, and the theft of national resources.” The 
causes of and motives for the Holocaust are not explained, although referen- 
ces to “racially harmful” people in Kovalenya’s textbook suggest that causes 
of the event were rooted in ideological motivations. 

The average number of illustrations and documents relating to the Holo- 
caust is three in all analyzed textbooks. Beyond administrative documents, in- 
cluding a letter from the General Commissar of Belarus about the killing of Jews 
in Novik’s textbook and an official order concerning the “Jewish district” of 
Minsk in Kovalenya’s textbook, the textbooks contain few iconic images of the 
Holocaust, such as the camp badges used to identify people from Eastern Eu- 
rope or the entrance to Auschwitz (in Sidartsou’s textbook). Historiographical 
or commemorative issues are not addressed. 

All authors adopt a neutral voice, providing a single authorial point of view 
with minimal indications of other points of view. This imbalance is reflected in 
the fact that 90-100% of sections about the Holocaust are devoted to authors’ 
texts alongside up to 10% of documents or maps, while Kovalenya’s textbook 
devotes 60% of the available space to documents alongside 40% of text. The 
authors offer no meta-historical reflection about historical methods or com- 
memorative uses of the Holocaust. By confining the scope of the narratives to 
the period of the war and to Belarusian territory, they likewise provide fatalistic 
moral accounts with no reference to the long-term causes or consequences of 
the Holocaust. The references to “occupiers” reveal a narrative bias toward a 
national Belarusian standpoint. The narrative is also not organized according to 
specific themes or problems (such as morality, politics, or psychology) but is 
reduced to a catalog of facts. 

Novik’s textbook requires pupils to explain the meaning of “genocide” in 
relation to a document and secondary literature. Sidartsou’s and Petrykau’s 
textbooks each contain one question about the Holocaust requesting pupils to 
define the characteristics of the “occupying regime.” In Novik’s textbook, there 
is one question asking pupils to explain the Generalplan Ost and one relating to 
the genocide requiring an explanation of the term together with a description of 
the phenomenon through an analysis of the document in the textbook and com- 
plementary literature. Sidartsou’s textbook contains only one question related 
to the genocide, asking pupils for a characterization of the occupation regime 
using the map of concentration camps. Petrykau’s textbook has one question 
related to the extermination policy, asking pupils for a characterization of the 
occupying regime. Kovalenya’s textbook requires an explanation for the forced 
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dislocation of Jews from Minsk and a definition of the characteristics of the 
genocide in occupied Belarus. The authors’ general didactic approach to the Ho- 
locaust therefore offers pupils the opportunity to learn of the Holocaust, but lit- 
tle about or from it. 

The textbooks present the Holocaust strictly in the context of local or national 
Belarusian history, in line with the stipulation for Belarusian curricula that teach- 
ing about the Holocaust should take place within the context of the history of Bela- 
rus and, more specifically, of the “Great Patriotic War.” Repeated references to the 
occupation of Belorussia in the context of the Holocaust suggest that the Holocaust 
primarily involved a violation of Belarusian territory. Sidartsou, for example, refers 
to “the occupied territory” and Novik to that fact that “[t]he territory of Belarus was 
covered with a network of concentration camps,” while exercises in Petrykau’s and 
Kovalenya’s textbooks ask pupils to describe the Holocaust from the point of view 
of members of an occupied country. This local vision of the event is reinforced by 
further references to camps, above all to the Maly Trostenets camp and the Minsk 
ghetto in Belarus; to the equal status accorded to Jews, “Gypsies,” and Belarussian 
nationals as victims of the Generalplan Ost in Novik’s textbook; and by reproducing 
images of badges worn by Eastern Europeans and Belarussians in camps in Sidart- 
sou’s textbook. There is a tendency to nationalize victimhood. The numbers of Jew- 
ish victims listed in all books refer only to those who were killed in either Maly 
Trostenets or the Minsk ghetto, although Novik does not name the categories of 
victims and Sidartsou focuses primarily on Soviet victims. By naming the perpetra- 
tors as “Hitler’s soldiers,” “Nazis,” “collaborators,” “occupiers,” “Germans,” and 
“aggressors,” the textbooks testify to a further tendency to externalize perpetration, 
which is not embodied in the person of Hitler but in multiple, largely national, Ger- 
man agents. 
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Conclusion 


The recent Belarusian historiography and identity matrix is divided into two 
competing interpretations of history and two approaches to producing histori- 
cal narratives: nationalist and Soviet. Each of these approaches mobilizes and 
articulates facts and historical events in order to legitimize a political discourse 
and a narrative of historical identity. In current Belarusian historiography, a 
clear imbalance exists between the historical narratives in favor of the Soviet 
doctrinal and dogmatic narrative. The history of the 20th century witnessed the 
misuse of history in the USSR to justify crimes, exterminations, and reprisals. 
The use of nationalist history in different contexts also showed the dangers of 
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an aggressive nationalism. A single perfect historical narrative, a unique histor- 
ical consciousness, a single way of interpreting the past cannot exist, but this 
narrative must be plural, open, without dogma, and without monopoly, which 
is not the case in Belarus today. 

The nationalist discourse on historical consciousness and national identity 
is condemned to obscurity due to the lack of opportunity for its transmission 
and legitimization. The only model for historical consciousness and national 
identity for Belarusians is the Soviet model defended and promoted by the au- 
thorities. The alternative project promoted by nationalist forces is also a nega- 
tive project, incapable of becoming a reference for national unity. The problem 
of the lack of a regular and stable point of reference is the absence of a neces- 
sary consensus on national identity. Soviet historical dogma, and in particular 
the cornerstone of the Soviet legacy - the glorification of the Second World 
War —, has marginalized other historical interpretations. The pre-eminence of 
the Soviet interpretation of the war is reflected in partial and biased discourse, 
full of lacunas, on the Second World War in identity discourse and school text- 
books. Thus, ideas of Belarusian national identity are once again based exclu- 
sively on negative and destructive references to war. Remembrance of the past 
and historical discourse, where it relates to national identity, should have an 
open, peaceful, pluralistic, and discursive basis and should transcend contro- 
versial issues like wars and conflicts. Current definitions of Belarusian identity 
cannot be sustainable and will always be weak and susceptible to political ma- 
nipulation because they are based on destructive historical references. 

The acceptance of official discourse on historical memory is due to the mar- 
ginalization of other discourses. The formative influence of the politics of mem- 
ory is powerful if society remembers the past in a similar but not identical way, 
generating an idea of historical truth and reinforcing belief in the version of his- 
tory commemorated. The current Belarusian political authorities aspire to dis- 
seminate a Soviet, Russia-orientated version of Belarusian history and national 
identity in the interest of justifying their own legitimacy. In order to do so, they 
need an interpretation that can be accepted without discussion by the popula- 
tion. In this specific context, any interpretation of national identity must be as 
simplistic and dogmatic as possible. The result of mixing Soviet and nationalist 
references are weak and contradictory discourses and textbooks, unfit to be 
consistent and stable referents for the construction of national identity, for fos- 
tering a sense of belonging to a national community, or for justifying the place 
of a nation in the global system. This is extremely important for Belarus, as its 
Democracy Index is continuously ranked the lowest in Europe. It is the only 
country on the European continent not to be a part of the Council of Europe and 
the only one that still implements the death penalty. 
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